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FRASER’S 


OW much depends on first 
impressions! I was a boy 
when I first saw Mauritius, and I 
remember it as a beautiful island 
with a large market-place filled to 
overflowing with delicious fruits— 
a pineapple for twopence was not 
the thing which a boy would forget 
in a hurry. After the pineapples 
I was taken toa friend’s house and 
entertained royally. My friend had 
married, in the island, a French- 
woman, and there was a diffi- 
culty about understanding one 
another, but none whatever with 
her daughters, charming girls of 
fifteen. The garden seemed to me 
a paradise after a long sea voyage ; 
the dimly lit verandah with its table 
laid with coffee and dessert, more 
pineapples, and we young people 
romping amongst the bushes on 
the lawn. Then came the theatre 
and a representation of Paul et 
Virginie; when the moonlight scene 
in which the shipwreck occurs came 
on, the opera was stopped, and 
the centre chandelier lowered into 
the pit, where the audience made 
way for it until it was draped with 
blue muslin, when it was hoisted 
up again and the play proceeded ; 
and I remember that theatre as 
children do their first pantomime. 
Years afterwards an opportunity 
was offered me of returning to the 
island, and I, remembering the 
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pineapples, the garden, and the 
theatre, gladly accepted it. Alas! 
what a change was there! Con- 
tinual fevers had shaken the gaiety 
out of the people; pineapples were 
sour and choleraic; the theatre, 
renovated and gas-lit, viewed from 
a box was a wearisome evening’s 
amusement; the paradise on in- 
spection turned out to be a prim 
whitewashed house, with a flag- 
staff and some weathercocks, by 
the side of a dusty road. 

Mauritius has been defined as ‘ an 
English colony where old French 
law is administered by Scotch 
lawyers,’ and the definition is not 
only true, but conveys in addition a 
very fair idea of the general cha- 
racteristics of the island, inasmuch 
as its government is English, its 
people, laws, and customs almost 
entirely French of a somewhat 
obsolete type, and the few British 
who do live there are mostly 
Scotch. 

Notwithstanding that we have 
occupied the island since 1810, it 
remains French at heart, French in 
its laws, its religion, and its social 
customs; of the coolies imported 
from India, and resident in the 
island to the number of some 
236,000, it is rare to meet one with 
a smattering of English ; while they 
have scarcely been landed a month 
before they can chatter in the 
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French patois, or ‘Creole’ as it 
is called, and which is in general 
use throughout the island. It is 
not many years ago since the plead- 
ings before the Supreme Court of 
Justice were in French, and many 
amusing stories are told of mistakes 
made by the older barristers when 
compelled to speak in what was to 
them a foreign tongue. Commer- 
cial transactions are many of them 
carried out according to French 
custom, and English and Scotch 
merchants from sheer habit will 
often use the same language when 
talking business, while in general 
conversation the use of French 
terms and expressions by English- 
men is habitual. A shop in the 
principal street of Port Louis 


gained quite a notoriety not many 
months ago by affixing to its doors 
the notice, ‘ English spoken here.’ 
The British merchant skipper is 
the one exception; he stands out 
stoutly against the use of a foreign 
language in his own country, and 


persists in explaining his wants on 
the quay in choice Scotch or North- 
country English, his voice waxing 
louder and louder as he finds he is 
not understood. 

When a Frenchman is forced to 
plant himself as a colonist in some 
corner of the globe (he does not 
like doing it), his mode of setting 
to work is very different to an 
Englishman’s. He initiates him- 
self into the customs of the natives, 
is not above mixing with them in 
a friendly, neighbourly way, and 
picks out any peculiarities of dress, 
living, or habit which appear more 
suited to the place than his own; 
little by little he assimilates himself 
with the people of the country and 
in all points which he conceives 
will make him more comfortable or 
better able to resist the climate ; 
while in return the natives copy 
his ways, so manifestly superior to 
their own, adopting them freely, 
and handing them down from father 
to son as an advantageous exchange. 
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An Englishman, on the contrary, 
under similar circumstances holds 
himself aloof from the inhabitants, 
looks down on them and their 
customs as barbarisms, prides him- 
self on remaining still an English- 
man, wears a tall hat and frock 
coat with the thermometer at 95°, 
and sticks to beer and spirits even 
when light claret is the obvious drink 
ofthe country. He lives outside the 
world in which the natives dwell, 
and so they have to get on without 
him as best they can while wonder- 
ing at the eccentricities of so great 
@ man. 

Arriving at Mauritius after a 
six weeks’ voyage round the Cape, 
where everything that is not Eng- 
lish is of the heaviest Dutch type, 
the life at sea British to the back- 
bone, even the waves racing end- 
lessly past stamped with the good 
old family likeness so familiar on 
our own coasts, no sooner is the 
anchor down than you are pulled 
ashore between tiers of vessels 
hailing from Nantes or Bordeaux, 
that fact being loudly proclaimed 
in golden flourishes four or five 
times over on their blue or white 
painted sides, and landed in the 
middle of a crowd of nondescripts, 
who wrangle in a queer French 
patois for the honour of con. 
ducting you to a voiture de place, 
in which, when seated and securely 
buttoned in, you are rattled past a 
statue of an illustrious French 
admiral, down a row of sailors’ 
grog shops dedicated to ‘ Les dra- 
peaux Anglais et Francais,’ ‘ Aux 
bons Vivants,’ and to the sale of 
‘cognac, rhum, Madére, absinthe, 
Vermouth, sirops, et comestibles ;’ 
and into a larger street, where 
‘Modes et confections,’ ‘Au bon 
diable,’ ‘Aux 20,000 paletits,’ 
‘Le Glaneur,’ ‘La Flore Mat- 
ricienne,’ and a dozen more pass 
in rapid succession. The pave- 
ments are thronged with a motley 
crowd; Europeans in tall hats, 
black coats, and elegant boots, just 
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popped down here from any French 
provincial town you like; natives 
of India, of Africa, Arabs, Chinese, 
priests, policemen, and the red coat 
of the English soldier; ladies very 
much, got up stepping from their 
carriages to the shops, boys carry- 
ing baskets of strange fruits, others 
balancing green tin boxes on their 
heads, the contents labelled ‘ Tiffin 
Manricienne ’—this under treesclus- 
tered with huge flame-coloured blos- 
soms, or unnaturally large seed pods 
—till, weary of turning your head 
from side to side to watch the mov- 
ing scene, you find yourself in the 
courtyard of the Hétel de l’Univers, 
where the proprietor will hand you 
your key with a bow, speaking ir- 
reproachable French. Table d’héte 
is at seven, and your appetite, used 
to coarse joints and thick gravy, 
feels somewhat puzzled at the 
plate of radishes or slice of water 
melon which is handed round for 
first course ; nor are you sure that 
a practical joke is not intended till 
after the soup—mere hot water 
with soaked bread floating in it— 
when dish follows dish up.to the 
final fromage et banane, the fruit 
an excellent substitute for bread, 
café noir, and a chasse, when you 
become aware that your appetite 
has disappeared in the mysteries of 
a remarkably good French dinner. 
Yet the island has served seve- 
ral masters besides the French. 
Discovered about 1505 by those 
indefatigable explorers, the Portu- 
guese, it passed into the hands of 
Spain some sixty years later, and 
subsequently into those of the 
Dutch, who, finding it uninhabited, 
took possession in 1598, naming it 
after Count Maurice of Nassau, 
the Stadholder of Holland at that 
time; their permanent occupation 
not taking place till forty years 
afterwards. But their new colony 
must have proved of doubtful 
advantage to them, as they appear 
to have quitted it on two separate 
occasions before they abandoned 
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it altogether in 1712; driven out, 
as popular tradition would have one 
believe, by the enormous plague 
of rats which overran the island, 
as indeed they do at the present 
day. 

‘Three years after the Dutch left, 
the island was formally taken pos- 
session of by the French on behalf 
of their own East India Company 
as the Ile de France; a form of 
government was set up, emigration 
from France encouraged by liberal 
grants of land, and a steady influx 
of slaves from Madagascar, 400 
miles off, insured. ‘Then came 
Mahé de la Bourdonnais, the Colum- 
bus of the Eastern seas, a French 
sailor, with a competent knowledge 
of engineering and a natural talent 
for administration. Appointed in 
1734 Governor-General of Bourbon 
and Ile de France, he devoted 
the whole of his energies to the 
advancement of the two colonies. 
Public works were instituted ; the 
depredations of the bands of es- 
caped slaves, called Maroons, were 
put down by armed force; sugar 
canes, cotton, and manioc were in- 
troduced, and the success of the 
island was established. The life 
of this man reads more like romance 
than sober history. Now engaged 
in hunting out the bands of des- 
peradoes from their lairs in the 
impenetrable forests of the interior ; 
now laying down the lines of a 
vessel to be constructed out of 
the scanty resources of the dock- 
yard which he had set going; 
planning and building an aqueduct 
nearly four miles long to bring 
pure water into the town he had 
Jaid out ; in command of a squadron 
of six ships of war in full sail for 
India, where the English were 
stirring up the natives, ‘and on 
arrival concluding a treaty with 
the Mahrattas, who were then 
threatening Pondicherry; and again, 
with nine ships under his orders, 
attacking an English squadron in 
Indian waters, fighting them all 
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day, and forcing them to retire 
the next; present at the capitu- 
lation of Madras, which appears 
to have been due to his efforts; 
chasing and being chased; scour- 
ing the seas, almost shipwrecked 
off Martinique, and escaping only 
to fall into the hands of the 
English, who sent him as a pri- 
soner to London; and, last of all, 
shut up in the Bastille, only to 
be released, after two years’ im- 
prisonment, to die in poverty and 
wantin 1753. His statue in bronze 
greets you on landing in Mauritius, 
erected in 1859, a tardy compliment 
to the memory of so great a man. 
The rule of the East India Company 
lasted in the island for fifty years. 
In 1767 it was made over to the 
French Imperial Government, and 
a stipulation made that the Gover- 
nor of the two islands was to reside 
in Ile de France. Just then France 


was at war with Great Britain for 
supremacy in India, and the little 
colony appears to have prospered 


sufficiently to be able to render 
substantial assistance in men and 
provisions to the French squadrons, 
assistance which contributed not a 
little to the recapture of Pondi- 
cherry and other towns on the 
coast, as well as to the termination 
of the war in 1783. 

But the tidings of the Revolu- 
tion interrupted this daily increasing 
prosperity ; the Governor was sus- 
pended, an Assembly on demo- 
cratic principles established, and the 
government placed in the hands 
of its tools. The fever of revolt 
spread to the troops, who seized 
the admiral commanding in those 
seas, subjected him to a trial before 
the newly constituted Assembly, 
and finally murdered him in cold 
blood. Then came the formation 
of a political club after the model 
of those set up in Paris by the 
Jacobins, which was soon powerful 
enough to take the place of the 
Colonial Assembly, its first act of 
power being to erect the guillotine 
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in the Plaine Verte, a central square 
in Port Louis. 

The arrival of the decree abolish- 
ing slavery was the cause of fresh 
insurrection, and for some years a 
state approaching anarchy existed. 
The decree could not be enforced, 
nor is it to be wondered at, for by 
a census taken in 1799 it appears 
that out of a total population of 
65,000, no less than 55,000 were 
slaves. 

The news of the accession of 
Napoleon set matters straight for a 
time, he having given the colonists 
to understand that the obnoxious 
decree would not be carried ont. 

But fresh times of trouble were 
to come. In 1803, the colony learnt 
of the outbreak of the war with 
England, and forthwith found itself 
under military rule, and the port 
of outfit for a swarm of successful 
privateers. The inhabitants were 
further compelled to alter the 
names of their towns; Port Louis 
becoming Port Napoleon, and Grand 
Port, on the leeward side of the 
island, Port Imperial. Then follow 
records which read like pages from 
Tom Oringle’s Log, so continuous 
is the fighting, so brilliant the 
courage shown by French and 
English alike. 

Hungry cruisers prowled inces- 
santly round the coasts ; every sail 
on the horizon was the signal for a 
chase, an approach within speaking 
distance for a broadside ; no matter 
what the disparity in size, fight they 
would; darkness was no obstacle. 
There is an action recorded between 
the Ceylon, 32-gun frigate, and the 
French frigate Venus, which beganat 
midnight and raged till five o’clock 
in the morning, when the Frenchman 
was joined by his consort, and the 
Ceylon struck; the Venus, together 
with her prize, being recaptured 
shortly after. Odds against them 
were nothing to the brave fellows ; 
each ship sailed her best after the 
foe, were there a dozen of them, 
eager to be the first up to rattle 
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away with the broadsides. Now a 
squadron would make a cast on 
Bourbon, burning a town or cutting 
out a ship or two, which, when far- 
nished with prize crews, some spare 
guns, and new names, reappeared in 
a few days as cruisers on their own 
account. Next the French make a 
swoop on our Exsi india fleet, and 
capture a couple of Indiamen with 
troops on board, who only haul 
down the colours after a stout fight. 
Every now and again a hurricane 
scatters the prowling squadrons, 
sinking someand driving others into 
distant harbours, from which they 
emerge only to carry on the 
game as briskly as before. To 
wind up came the capture of 
Bourbon by the British, and the 
noted naval battle of, Grand Port, the 
harbour on the south-east coast of 
Mauritius, in which four English 
frigates were lost with a vast num- 
ber of lives; the remains of one of 
the vessels, the Sirius, being still 
visible under the waters of the bay. 

Trusting to native pilots, and 
emboldened by previous successes, 
the English frigates sailed after the 
enemy into this beautiful bay, seven 
miles across, protected from the 
ocean by coral reefs, with space 
upon its unruffled waters for the 
navies of the world. But the bay is 
choked with coral, the navigable 
channels are narrow and winding, 
the most part hardly out of a man’s 
depth, and amid this maze of rock 
and reef and shallow, the English 
ships struck and were pounded into 
wrecks by the French batteries on 
shore and their vessels moored be- 
tween them. Two of the English, 
the Sirius and the Iphigenia, blew 
up and sank, the Néréideand Magi- 
cienne were captured, and what 
remained of their officers and crews 
interned as prisoners in the island. 

Captain Willoughby, the hero 
of the disaster, was subsequently 
tried by court-martial, which re- 
corded in its sentence that ‘ the 
conduct of Captain Willoughby 
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was injudicious in making the 
signal, “Enemy of inferior force,” to 
the Sirius, she being the only ship 
in sight, and the enemy evidently 
superior. But the court was of 
opinion that his Majesty’s late ship 
Néréide was carried into battle 
in a most judicious, officer-like, 
and gallant manner; and the court 
cannot do otherwise than express 
its high admiration of the noble 
conduct of the captain, officers, 
and’ ship’s company during the 
whole of the unequal contest.’ 

This action was fought in August 
1810, and formed a sort of pre- 
liminary to the capture of the island. 
On the morning of the 29th of 
November, a fleet of some 7o sail, 
with 10,000 troops under General 
Abercrombie on board, anchored 
off the north of Manritius, and im- 
mediately commenced to disembark. 
A march on Port Louis followed, 
and a decisive action was fought 
in the environs of the town on the 
2nd of December, when the French 
were completely defeated, and capi- 
tulated on most honourable terms. 
A governor was appointed, an Act 
passed to indemnify the inhabitants 
for losses caused by the passage of 
the troops, and the names Mauritius, 
Port Louis, and Grand Port substi- 
tuted for those in use. By an article 
in the treaty the inhabitants were 
allowed to retain their religion, 
laws, and customs ; conditions which 
have done much to perpetuate 
French feelings in the colony. 
The capture of the island put an 
end to the tide of success which 
had for some time turned in favour 
of the French in those seas. 

A relic of the capitulation re- 
mains to this day in the shape of a 
great land tortoise weighing 400 
pounds, which, with other matériel 
of war, was handed over to the 
English, and now lives a life of con- 
tentment in the Barrack Square in 
Port Louis. 

The sole blot on the conduct of 
the French during the whole of 
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these years of fighting was the treat- 
ment the English prisoners of war 
received at their hands. These 
brave men were marched across the 
island on a road which is still 
pointed out, and confined with 
others already there, to the number 
of 1,500, in prison ships in the 
harbour of Port Louis. Many of 
them had been for some months 
previous to the attack kept on board 
these hulks, under hatches indis- 
criminately, scantily victualled, and 
treated with unusual severity. On 
December 3, the day on which the 
British Grenadiers marched into 
Port Louis, the French officer on 
guard on one of these ships told the 
men to come up, that they were 
now at liberty, and that the arrack, 
some casks of which were on deck, 
was at their service. The pri- 


soners presently got drunk, quar- 
relled with the French soldiers, 
wished to avenge all their former 
indignities, and threw one of them 
overboard, till at length a French 
frigate, moored alongside, 


fired 
some rounds of grape upon them, 
which killed and wounded twelve, 
and drove the remainder below. 
Matters now went on smoothly 
enough, the English introducing 
necessary reforms, instituting pub- 
lic works and mixing cordially with 
the inhabitants. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons and the cession 
of Bourbon to the Empire, great 
disappointment was expressed that 
the sister isle was not included, but 
the event passed without disturb- 
ance, which not even the news of 
Napoleon’s return could stir into 
anything more serious than the 
movement of a few excited partisans, 
who were quietly deported. With 
this event the troubled period may 
be said to have passed away, and 
under a settled Government, to 
which the people inclined day by 
day as they witnessed the pro- 
sperity it induced, the inciting 
causes to discontent evaporated. 
Commercial relations with Mada- 
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gascar were commenced, a colonial 
militia set on foot, an impetus to 
sugar manufacture given by an Act 
passed in England admitting sugars 
from Mauritius to the home mar- 
kets on equal terms with those pro- 
duced in the West Indies, a Cham- 
ber of Commerce was established, 
and a Legislative Council granted. 

Then came the emancipation of 
the slaves, and with it considerable 
excitement ; a body of some 3,000 
young Creoles, who thought them- 
selves interested in the con- 
tinuance of slavery, collecting 
in the centre of the island with 
the intention of marching on 
Port Louis. The movement was, 
however, easily suppressed by the 
troops, and in 1835 the order be- 
came law, the island receiving up- 
wards of two millions sterling as 
compensation for some 70,000 slaves. 
After the suppression of slavery 
it became necessary to look about 
for labour elsewhere, and immi- 
grants from India were introduced, 
and with them the much-vexed 
coolie question, which has given 
rise to unspeakable heart-burnings 
and bad feelings. So great has 
been the demand for these immi- 
grants, that at the last census, taken 
m 1875, just forty years after the 
first arrivals from India, they num. 
bered no less than 236,000 in a 
total population of 316,000, and of 
these 150,000 alone were introduced 
Indians, the remainder having been 
born in the island. When the first 
immigrants were imported, the mea- 
sure was looked upon with much dis- 
trust. The colonists mistrusted their 
fitness forcanecultivation, and were, 
moreover, a little afraid of them. 
But these fears were soon dispelled, 
and in 1839, five years after the 
arrival of the first ship-load, up- 
wards of 25,000 were in the island. 
In May of this same year the Indian 
Government prohibited the emigra- 
tion of coolies to Mauritius on the 
ground of the treatment they re- 
ceived after arrival. 
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In 1842 immigration was once 
more permitted under Government 
supervision, and continued until 
1856, when the Indian authorities 
again suspended it on the plea that 
the quarantine stations in the island 
were in a totally inefficient state. 
Two stations were consequently set 
apart for this purpose, and after a 
lapse of six months coolies were 
again introduced, and have con- 
tinued to arrive without interrup- 
tion up to the present time. The 
terms on which immigrants have 
been introduced have varied from 
time to time. The first system was 
under control of the Indian Govern- 
ment, but without any limit placed 
on the numbers which an individual 
might introduce, a bounty being 
required for each immigrant landed. 
In 1844 the whole of the system 
of immigration was taken in hand 
by the Government, and the num- 
ber to be brought in annually was 
fixed by the Council. Since 1858 
these arbitrary restrictions have 
been abolished and a contract sys- 
tem organised. By this means any 
person in want of labour can indent 
for any number of immigrants, pay- 
ing their passage, and half that of 
the females, to the colony, besides 
entering into a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Government that he is 
in a position to carry out all the 
stipulations under which the coolie 
is engaged. 

In 1869, however, the island hav- 
ing been ravaged by the most ter- 
rible epidemics of cholera and fever, 
a petition signed by upwards of 680 
proprietors was presented to the 
Governor, in which all the disas- 
ters of the past few years were at- 
tributed to excessive immigration, 
and praying that immigrants on 
the termination of their engage- 
ment should be rigidly deported. 
The partial return of prosperity 
quieted these fears, and immigrants 
were introduced as usual, those who 
had fulfilled their engagements pre- 
ferring to remain in the island as 
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squatters, and to make a fair liv- 
ing out of the sale of milk or vege- 
tables, to returning to India. These 
became known as ‘old immigrants,’ 
and considerably exceeded the im- 
migrants in number. 

In 1871 a certain M. de Plévitz 
presented a pamphlet to the public 
which was destined to throw into 
the shade all the previous trou- 
bles which the coolie question had 
given birth to. It professed to deal 
with the grievances of ‘ old immi- 
grants’ caused by the operation of 
the labour laws which came into 
force in 1867. The working of the 
‘pass system’ formed the basis of 
most of the complaints. This sys- 
tem was borrowed from the neigh- 
bouring colony of Bourbon, and is 
thus concisely explained by Sir H. 
Barkly, the then Governor of Mau- 
ritius : 

In Réunion (Bourbon)—he says—at the 

termination of his original engagement, 
the labourer has the option either of re- 
engaging, or going baek to India; or, if 
allowed as a special favour to remain and 
carry on some trade or handicraft, he must 
be provided with a /ivret (workman’s pass 
book) as in France. Here, on the expira- 
tion of his five years’ service, the old 
immigrant has been allowed liberty, as he 
pleased, to work or to be idle, to practise 
a trade, set up a shop or buy land, or to 
wander about without fixed habitation or 
regular employment. 
In the French colony, however, he 
had the option of returning to India 
with a free passage, a boon which 
he never enjoyed in Mauritius. 

M. de Plévitz stated on oath 
that he undertook the task of repre- 
senting the grievances of the old 
immigrants owing to cases of hard- 
ship occurring within his own ob- 
servation, such as vagrant hunts and 
wholesale arrests by the police conse- 
quent upon them, the sightof Indians 
so arrested tied together and taken 
along the roads in gangs, and so on. 
His pamphlet stated that the men 
engaged in recruiting immigrants 
in India were entitled to a certain 
sam for each man they sent in ; thus 
it was clearly their interest to recruit 
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as many as they could by fair méans 
or foul; the greater the mducements 
they offered, that is the more they 
lied, the greater their profits. 

A petition, signed by upwards 
of 9,000 old immigrants, was ob- 
tained by M. de Plévitz, who went 
about public places procuring sig- 
natures, attended by an Indian boy, 
who read the petition in the Indian 
dialect to persons thought likely or 
professing to be interested. 

The colony was up in arms at the 
attack; the way he set about getting 
up the petition was declared to 
have been illegal. Party feeling ran 
so high that the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, through its President, a 
most distinguished citizen, passed a 
vote of censure on the Governor for 
having connived at the violation of 
the law in supporting De Plévitz. 
Yet with all the inducements which 
the petition held forth to its signa- 
taries, out of an excitable popula- 
tion of a quarter of a million only 
9,000 came forward to avow that 
they had any grievance at all. 

The Governor decided to lay the 
matter before a Commission of In- 
quiry about to sit on questions of 
police organisation, when a fresh 
event occurred which brought things 
to a crisis. 

De Plévitz was violently assaulted 
in the principal street of Port 
Louis, and severely beaten by a 
Creole gentleman of some standing, 
accompanied by a large crowd, and 
legal proceedings were instituted 
against both parties for creating a 
disturbance in the streets. The 
charge was so absurd on the face 
of it that the portion which related 
to De Plévitz was struck out, upon 
which a petition, signed by more 
than 900 persons, among whom 
appeared many of the most respect- 
able names in the island, was pre- 
sented to the Governor expressing 
approval of the conduct of the per- 
son who committed the assault, 
and praying for the immediate ex- 
pulsion of the alien De Plévitz 
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from the colony. In the end M. 
Lavoquer, the assailant, was fined 
25l., which was immediately paid 
by a shilling subscription, while the 
stick with which he had committed 
the assault was formally presented 
to him on leaving the court, adorned 
with a very complimentary inscrip- 
tion referring to the event. The 
upshot of the ferment was the 
application by Sir Arthur Gordon, 
the Governor, at the request of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, for a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry to 
sift the truth of the allegations 
contained in the pamphlet, a re- 
quest which was granted, the Com- 
missioners arriving in April 1872, 
and remaining in the island for 
eighteen months, during which time 
they prepared a most exhaustive 
and voluminous report of the matter, 
at a cost to the colony of a sum 
variously estimated at from 25,000l. 
to 40,000l, 

This report, since published as a 
Blue Book, concluded by finding that 
the De Plévitz petition ‘did justly 
reflect the sentiments of the old 


immigrants subject to the law, not- 
withstanding considerable exagge- 
ration had been indulged in on 


certain points.’ It rejected at once 
the unworthy motive imputed by 
M. de Plévitz to Sir Henry Barkly 
and the Legislative Council for the 
passing of the new labour law. 
The Commissioners, after examining 
impartially the chief reasons alleged 
for the passing of this law—viz. the 
vagrancy, idleness, and improvi- 
dence of the Indians, their inhu- 
manity towards each other, their 
filthy habits, and participation in 
gang robbery—failed to detect any- 
thing so peculiarly restricted to the 
old immigrants as to have warranted 
the stringent measures enacted in 
the Ordinance ; they considered that 
the law had been enforced by both 
the police and magistrates in such 
a reckless and indiscreet manner as 
to cause cruel hardship, the spirit 
of the law had been too often 
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entirely overlooked, and even its 
letter had been often far outstepped 
by the manner in which it had been 
carried out. Rattans might have 
been occasionally used, but for the 
strictures against the recruiting 
agencies in India they failed to 
discover any justification. Assaults 
on labourers were of common oc- 
currence, and on some estates ill- 
usage had been systematic and long 
continued. 

Cases of brutality, where blows 
had been given resulting in death, 
were discovered in one or two in- 
stances; more frequently the ill- 
usage had consisted in a mere blow 
of the hand, sometimes of slaps by 
the planter’s wife, while a notable 
witness stated that ‘the wives of 
the greatest landowners do not dis- 
dain to give their personal care to 
the sick women and children ;’ 
another averring that ‘ the planter 
or manager always treated the 
Indian as if he were the father of 
the family.’ 


A M. de Belloguet, owner of 
several estates, was unfortunate 
enough to be made the scapegoat of 
agreat many sins common against 


the labourers. His treatment ap- 
pears to have arisen from his pecu- 
niary embarrassments rather than 
from any bad feeling towards his 
coolies. 


The result was the enactment of a 
new code of labour laws, which came 
into force in 1878. The Ordinance 
provides for the periodical inspec- 
tion of estates; the introduction of 
labourers under a contract for five 
years’ ‘industrial residence’ at a 
minimum rate of pay of eight 
shillings per month, the contract 
being commutable by a money pay- 
ment of forty-eight shillings at the 
wish of the Indian on its termi- 
nation within the original five 
years; the day’s labour not to ex- 
ceed nine hours, with Sunday as a 
holiday ; the ‘double-cut’ to be 
permitted under certain restric- 
tions, and all fines or punishments 
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to be made by a magistrate; the 
labourers at the termination of their 
‘industrial residence’ to receive 
tickets gratis proving them exempt 
from further service, which tickets 
they are bound only to produce 
to specially authorised persons ; 
free return passage to India for 
himself and family after five years’ 
residence with a good character as 
an old immigrant; sufficient hos- 
pital accommodation, with proper 
medical attendance, on estates ; and 
a final clause which gives power to 
the Governor, 


on report that the provisions of this Ordi- 
nance are neglected or disobeyed by any 
employer, and if such employer has within 
two years on account of such disobedience 
been more than twice convicted, . . . to 
order the withholding of requisitions on ac- 
count of such employer; . . . and it shall 
be further lawful under the like cireum- 
stances for the Governor in Executive 
Council to remove servants from such 
estates, 


This clause, known as 282, raised 
a storm of opposition in the colony. 
Public meetings were held at which 
very inflammatory speeches were 
made ; the public prints were full 
of articles and letters denouncing it 
as arbitrary, mischievous, and con- 
trary to the spirit of the English 
Constitution’; the inofficial members 
of council in a body condemned it; 
a petition against it was prepared 
and transmitted to her Majesty ; 
and the most dismal prophecies in- 
dulged in about the evils which 
would attend the working of its 
conditions: money lent on the 
mortgage of an estate would no 
longer be secure, as the property 
was liable to sequestration at any 
moment; the value of landed pro- 
perty would be seriously affected ; 
labourers, knowing the power vested 
in the Governor, would not fail to 
make use of their knowledge, and 
petition for removal on the slightest 
cause of complaint. Every plea that 
could be urged against it was, but 
in vain; the law, together with the 
obnoxious clause slightly modified, 
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was brought into force, and is 
now the law of the colony. The 
heat of the discussion has cooled 
down, and umong the more en- 
lightened colonists little fear re- 
mains of the disasters which were 
foretold as consequent on the in- 
troduction of the notorious Clause 
282 of the Mauritius Labour Law. 


The scene of the foregoing oc- 
currences is a mere speck on the 
atlas, lying in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, 20° south of the 
Line, and between the 57th and 
58th degrees of longitude east of 
Greenwich. Its motto is, ‘Stella 
clavisque mare Indicis,’ and the 
name its people have given to their 
home, ‘The gem of the Indian 
Ocean.’ In shape the island is 
something like a pear, the stalk 
pointing north ; its greatest length 
is thirty-eight, and its breadth at 
the widest point twenty-eight, 
miles. 

On approaching it from any 
direction, a crowd of naked 
mountain peaks appear to rise 
abruptly from the sea. Couspicuous 
amongst these is Pieter Both, cele- 
brated for its strange resemblance 
to a human being; the Corps de 
Guarde, a miniature of Table 
Mountain, with a monumental 
effigy of Louis Philippe in natural 
rock lying in state on one of 
the slopes; the Trois Mamelles, a 
group of three distinct peaks ; the 
Montagne de Rempart, a Matter- 
horn on a small scale; the Pouce, 
which hangs over Port Louis, and 
is named after its resemblance to 
an open hand with the thumb stick- 
ing up; the Morne Brabant, a 
black-faced rock some 1,800 feet in 
height, flung out against the fury 
of the waves at the south-west 
corner of the island. Everywhere 
are bare precipices, black or grey, 
falling down, without any percep- 
tible slope, to the cane fields which 
grow into sight on a nearer ap- 
proach, and carpet the intervening 
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country with bright emerald. Sugar 
mills, standing beside tall chimneys, 
are dotted here and there, some on 
the beach, others high up where 
the forests are yet unfelled. Sub- 
stantial looking houses cluster round 
them, rows of tents stretch along 
the roads which lead to them, 
tiny harbours indent the coast-line, 
a chasse-marée at most of them 
taking in a cargo of sugar, others 
under their two large fore-and-aft 
sails are pushing along outside. 
Wherever the cliffs dip down are 
stretches of sand glistening white 
like the coral it is the remains of, 
and outside all a line of surf and 
rollers for ever tumbling’ with a 
roar on the reef. Inside are broad 
lagoons where the trade wind 
scarcely raises a ripple on the sea- 
green water, and on which the 
fishermen are busy in _ their 
pirogues. The forests of the 
interior overflow down the gullies 
which seam the cliffs, clamber- 
ing up the more sheltered faces; 
avenues of filao trees follow the 
circumference of the island where 
the nature of the ground admits, 
their foliage not unlike that of 
the spruce fir; a waterfall tumbles 
step after step through a gorge; 
deep-cut fissures score the plains, 
their sides covered with dense 
undergrowth ; natives, conspicuous 
by their white clothing, are hurrying 
through the fields or along the 
roads ; above all is a sky, intensely 
blue, in which the ‘tropic birds,’ 
the paille-en-queue of the French, 
are sailing lazily; beneath, the 
waves as blue as the sky, tipped 
with foam as the south-east trade 
wind hurries past; everything 
is tropical. A little nearer, and 
the whistle of the locomotive and 
the white steam cloud following 
it bring one back from dreamland 
to the fact that Mauritius. is no 
land of idleness and ease, but 4 
work-a-day place, though so very 
far away from the rest of the 
world. 
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The formation of the island was 
altogether volcanic, and the baking 
and boiling that it underwent in 
past ages must have been prodigious. 
Everywhere the rocks are honey- 
combed with air bubbles, till the 
bits which fall or chip off look like 
petrified sponges; on the southern 
coast these bubbles have been en- 
larged, and becoming detached from 
the softer rock in which they were 
imbedded, now lie about the sur- 
face, round and hollow, and not un- 
like skulls blackened by age. Some- 
times the rock has been burnt 
through and through, and crumbles 
in your hand, forming a yellow grit 
excellent for road-making. The soil 
most valued for the sugar cane is 
terre rouge, a bright red clay, burnt 
into innumerable nodules. The 
lava streams which burst through 
the walls of the craters can be dis- 
tinctly traced over a breadth of 
several miles. The lava is of ex- 
cessive hardness, giving out a me- 
tallic ring when struck. During 
the construction of the railway it 
took thirteen months to cut a shal- 
low cutting of 900 yards in length 
through one of these streams; blast- 
ing was almost useless, and had not 
afew natural fissures split the mass 
in places the cutting must have 
been given up. In the north of the 
island is a wide tract known as the 
Plaine des Roches, where the earth 
for miles is paved with slabs of 
lava. Everywhere the soil is strewn 
with boulders, rounded by the joint 
action of fire and water. The 
planters build these into walls, 
planting canes between, the stones 
serving to preserve the moisture in 
the ground. Next crop the walls 
are rolled over and canes planted 
in their places. In the north-west 
corner of the island the boulders 
are so numerous that the walls are 
as much as six or eight feet high, 
and cover many square miles of 
country. These are too large to be 
removed, and are in consequence 
hidden up with a luxuriant growth 
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of creepers, beautiful with flowers, 
and strange enough to anyone not 
understanding the cause of their 
being there. Below the surface the 
earth in many places is literally 
paved with enormous pebbles, some 
as much as a ton in weight; and so 
difficult is it to get through them 
without blasting, that in burial 
grounds it is necessary to keep 
graves ready dug and filled in again 
with loose soil. In a case I re- 
member where this had not been 
done, so impossible was it found to 
dig the grave in time, that the 
coffin was laid on the boulder which 
filled in the whole space where the 
grave should have been excavated, 
and the service read, when it was 
removed to the church, remaining 
there till the following day, when a 
party of workmen succeeded in 
blasting out the rock. 

The peaks, which from a distance 
appear to be jumbled together with- 
out order, on examination prove to 
be points in a series of walled-in 
circles, much broken and levelled, 
but still in a sufficient state of pre- 
servation to resolve themselves into 
the sides of great circular craters. 
The bird’s-eye view of these closely 
resembles a bit of lunar scenery ; the 
walls are here and there eaten into 
by adventitious craters, while in 
the centre of the largest crater is a 
blunted, conical hill, very similar 
in appeararce to those central hills 
observed in lunar volcanoes. Amonz 
the smaller craters one about the 
centre of the island, at Curepipe, is 
in excellent preservation ; perfectly 
circular, its sides almost perpen- 
dicular, and its diameter about 300 
yards. This is called by the Creoles 
the Trou aux Cerfs, and is some 
200 feet in depth. 

The coast is dotted with islands ; 
the principal and most detached of 
these are three off the north point: 
‘Gunner’s Quoin,’ Coin de Mire, a 
remarkable rock about a mile long, 
and in shape like a wedge; Ile 
Plate, beyond it, flat and sandy, in 
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use as a quarantine station; and 
Ile Ronde, farther off again, a mere 
lava bubble. Bourbon is the nearest 
land, and that is ninety miles away 
and three times the size of Mauritius. 
It can be sometimes seen on a clear 
evening in June, afterrain, when the 
sunsets behind it, and these glimpses 
of another land are much sought 
after ; just as the cry of ‘ Asail!’ at 
sea brings everyone on deck, so 
the news that Bourbon is visible 
will rouse the most apathetic, and 
start strange thoughts of homes 
and lands beyond the horizon of 
their little island. 

The volcanic forces have seamed 
the crust of the island with 
great fissures—cafions, to use a 
word in general use—gorges a 
hundred or more feet deep and 
twice as wide, their sides quite per- 
pendicular for miles; the descent 
from the high central land where 
they commence being effected by 
steps of trap rock as much as a 
hundred feet in height, over which 
the river which runs at the bottom 
of all of them falls in a cascade. 
Trees, shrubs, and a luxuriant 
growth of ferns clothe these sides, 
deep pools below reflect the foliage 
or the flying clouds; monkeys find 
a refuge in the underwood; every- 
thing about them is grand and pic- 
turesque. They are, however, ter- 
rible enemies to locomotion, and 
roads make long détours to avoid 
them. The railway bridge across 
the largest of them, at Grand 
River, six miles from Port Lonis, 
is 360 feet long, supported on iron 
cylinders at a height of 140 feet 
above the river. 

Mauritius lies within the south- 
east trades, and so long as they 
blow the climate is delighful, and 
sickness almost unknown. This 
forms the winter season, and lasts 
from the middle of May to the 
middle of October. Then is the 
gay time in the island. Balls, pic- 
nics, dinners, chasses, and fishing 
parties follow each other in rapid 
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succession; the races are held, and 
the theatre opens with a French 
operatic company. The gardens 
are stocked with English vege- 
tables in profusion, and a brisk and 
bracing air seems to put, fresh life 
into everyone. In the summer 
season the trades recede south- 
wards, and the prevailing wind is 
from the east, north-east, and south- 
west, all hot, steamy, and unwhole- 
some, When the wind blows from 
the west everyone feels it, lassitude 
sets in, loss of appetite, fever, and 
other ills. This wind is called the 
‘Malagache,’ and is not loved in 
the island. 

Towards the end of the year 
people lay in a stock of provisions, 
salt rations are kept stored in the 
barrack rooms, the fastenings of 
outside shutters are examined, and 
the aneroid watched as carefully as 
if it were an infant. For now is the 
season when the hurricanes tear 
down from the equator, where the 
meeting of the ‘ trade’ and the ‘mon- 
soon’ is creating vast wind-eddies, 
which, gathering force as they re- 
volve and proceed southwards, level 
everything in their track. For three 
months, till the end of March, every 
one is on the look-out for their ap- 
proach, for the sweep of a hurricane 
means destruction of the next year’s 
crop, and ruin for all but the richest 
planters. 

The first warnings are an ex- 
cessive heat, and an atmosphere so 
oppressive as to lead one almost 
to believe some unknown agency is 
at work against human existence ; 
fever strikes with deadly virulence ; 
the rays ofthe sun arescorching, and 
the air is so overcharged with elec- 
tricity as to make men and animals 
alike feel uncomfortable. Thencome 
a few ragged clouds driven wildly 
across the coppery sky, the baro- 
meter falls rapidly, and an awful 
stillness pervadeseverything. The 
birds flutter uneasily and seek 
shelter in the thickest woods, the 
mules start and sniff the air, the 
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Indians tie up their heads and 
hurry away to their huts. Not 
a leaf is stirring, all nature seems 
in a state of horrid expectancy. 
Then comes a sudden gust, which 
whistles past, bending the aloes 
and palm trees nearly double, and 
leaving them trembling in the still 
calm which follows. More driving 
clouds, grey and leaden, creep up 
from the leaden sea, and sweep 
swiftly past, their ragged edges 
blown into wisps which catch and 
tangle with each other till the sky 
is covered with them. The roar of 
the gusts is more frequent, the sky 
seems to have descended like a roof 
upon the land. Long since the 
harbour master has been busy 
with the shipping. Top-gallant 
masts must be struck by all 
ships in port during the hurri- 
cane months; now yards and top- 
masts are sent down with a 
run, cables are put out and each 
tier of vessels securely lashed to- 
gether. Ships at the roadstead 
slip their cables and put to sea to 
fight it out as best they can; some, 
profiting by the rules laid down in 
order to avoid cyclones, escape— 
some are never heard of again. 
Another gust, increasing in force, 
and the second gun is fired from 
the fort as a signal for the trains to 
cease running, and for all prudent 
people to get home. Shops are 
closed, windows and doors barri- 
caded, and the town resembles a 
city of the dead. A few policemen 
and an odd straggler are all the 
living things tobeseen. Gust now 
succeeds gust, the roaring of the 
wind is louder than thunder, and it 
is difficult to make the voice heard 
insidea house. Rain falls in sheets, 
the roads are flooded, the rivers are 
mere cataracts of milk-coloured 
water, the canes toss wildly like 
live creatures in great agony, forest 
trees bend double and their branches 
crack and fly bodily away, the air 
is filled with driving boughs, leaves, 
tiles, roofs, wisps of hay, and other 
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débris ; houses are torn from their 
foundations and carried far away ; 
baulks of timber and blocks of stone 
weighing many hundredweight are 
rolled over. Between the gusts is a 
dead calm, in which the hiss of the 
rain and the roar of the departing 
gust sound painfully distinct. Dry 
earth has disappeared under a 
sheet of water dashed and driven into 
spray, and again beaten flat by the 
ever descending rain. The surface 
of the sea is torn up into curious 
spiral columns revolving with great 
velocity. Every now and then 
the sun will shine out for a few 
seconds with a ghastly glare, then 
the clonds drop down again, and 
darkness comes to hide up the 
cruel wreck. The people in the 
houses gather round the lamp in 
the driest room, and listen fear- 
fully as each fresh blast threat- 
ens to bring the whole structure 
about their ears. Sleep is almost 
impossible, cooking there is none, 
clothes are saturated with the 
moisture which drives in through 
every crevice, and spirits are at 
their lowest with the thought of 
the havoc going on outside. 

These circular storms cross the 
Indian Ocean in a slanting direction 
from north-east to south-west, tra- 
velling at a rate of eight to ten 
milesan hour. On arriving at their 
southern limit, somewhere about the 
thirtieth degree of latitude, they 
curve back at an acute angle to their 
original course and gradually dis- 
solve. The nearer the centre of the 
storm is, the fiercer are the gustsand 
the greater the damage done. In the 
actual eye of the cyclone a calm 
reigns almost more terrible to the 
imagination than the surrounding 
hurly-burly. Such a calm was 
experienced in Mauritius during 
the disastrous hurricane of 1874. 
Nature seemed to be stunned by the 
repeated blows which the gusts had 
dealt during the past three days, 
the trees might have been sentient 
beings so despairing was their 
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appearance, not a living creature 
was to be seen. The slower 
- the progress of the storm, the 
greater the damage, as it takes 
longer to pass over the country ; of 
course the velocity of the storm 
and of the wind are distinct. 

The gusts usually commence from 
the sonth-east, and continue in that 
quarter for about two-thirds of the 
whole duration of the storm ; they 
then veer to east, north-east, and 
north, finishing about north-west, 
when their violence subsides, though 
for a day or two after the departure 
of the main storm a stray gust will 
occasionally rush past after its 
fellows. A dreadful sight awaits 
you on opening the shutters again. 
The garden is a mere wreck, the 
outhouses are unroofed or blown 
away altogether, roads are blocked 
by fallen timber, sides of houses, 
or masses of stone. The circular 
motion of the wind has forced every- 
thing to give away. Trees, shrubs, 
small plants, and canes, as many as 
are not rooted up and vanished, 
stick out of so many holes which 
their stems have worked in the soil, 
now flattened down by the force of 
the rain, which has further filled up 
the holes with water and rotted the 
roots cracked and strained to admit 
it. Not aleaf remains, the few that 
still hang on the boughs are black, 
burnt up by the salt with which 
the gusts were saturated ; branches 
droop from the trees wrenched 
round and round till the fibres of 
the wood are like twisted cord; even 
the grass is rooted up and blown 
clean out of the soil. Houses are 
unroofed, and the dismal sight re- 
mains of a neighbour’s house open 
to the sky, the rooms half full of 
water in which the furniture is 
floating, the wall paper hanging in 
tatters, the pictures dangling against 
the sides by their well-frayed cords. 
I once lived in a large house to 
whichthis had happened, the tenant 
with his family escaping, with their 
lives only, to a neighbour's house. 
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For days communication is kept up 
on foot, the roads are a series of 
chasms, the macadam has been 
skimmed off for miles and deposited 
in the fields which skirt them, 
bridges are carried away, and the 
waterways are choked with decay- 
ing refuse. An eye-witness of the 
great storm of 1868 writes: 

Fifty buildings within a radius of half a 
mile were destroyed. Every street was 
obstructed with roofs, broken timbers, and 
trunks of trees. Groups of -poor people, 
wet and weary, were huddled together in 
corners in the greatest distress, homeless 
and miserable, with extended hands im- 
ploringly asking alms, they having lost 
everything but the few rags that scarcely 
covered their persons. The new and 
beautiful bridge over Grand River, built of 
iron, was partially destroyed. Two of the 
immense iron girders, about 200 feet in 
length, were blown off the columns into 
the river; fields of canes levelled to the 
ground or tornup in masses ; fine old trees 
broken or uprooted: sugar houses, dwell- 
ings, dependencies, unroofed or otherwise 
injured ; horses, mules, and cattle killed or 
wounded; the direst destruction every- 
where. Government House at Reduit. 
built in 1750, which had escaped hitherto, 
suffered so severely that at one time the 
lives of the inmates were in danger. In 
every corner where only the remains of a 
roof slanted and afforded a little shelter, 
some poor wretch shivering with ague, or 
burning with fever, was sitting, rolled in : 
ragged shect. St. Mary’s Church in Port 
Louis was severed from its foundation and 
left an utter ruin. The main part of the 
building was carried to some distance, 
while the chancel and yestries fell in on 
the floor of the church. Towards noon on 
the second day the gusts struck the water 
in the harbour with terrific descending 
force, but with little effect on the shipping. 
Later the wind hauled, and there seemed 
every probability that all the vessels, some 
eighty or ninety, would be driven to sea and 
lost. By eleven o'clock at night every ship 
was adrift. The large Bethel, formerly an 
English man-of-war, was the first to break 
from her moorings. The most inconceiv- 
able confusion and destruction ensued. The 
crashing of the timbers and masts, and the 
roaring of the tempest, were terrific. The 
ships rolled on their beam-ends, and every 
blast seemed stronger than its predecessor, 
sometimes resembling explosions more than 
a progressive fluid. When day dawned 
the devastation was appalling; the ships 
had been driven across the harbour by the 
veering of the wind, and were pounding 
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aud ripping each other, causing masts and 
bulwarks to fall on all sides. The chain 
cables of some of the iron ships tore down 
the massive plates like paper as the sea 
broke fearfully across the = and along 
the reefs, which was probably the storm- 
wave of the cyclone, 

Destructive hurricanes are re- 
corded to have occurred in 1748, 
accompanied by a flight of locusts ; 
in 1773, when the cathedral and 300 
houses in Port Louis were blown 
down ; in 1819, when two cyclones 
passed over the island and or 
destroyed the crops; in 1848, whic 
ismentioned as the most destructive 
on record. Yet in a month’s time 
after a hurricane the trees put out 
fresh leaves, and broken branches are 
hidden by foliage, so great is the 
impulse given to vegetation, and 
so vast the forces Nature in the 
tropics has at her command. The 
roads are remetalled, fresh canes 
planted, ravines and hollows are 
washed out and cleansed of the ac- 
cumulation of months, and the death- 
rate sensibly diminishes. 

A stranger cannot fail to be struck 
with the massive shutters, painted 
green and provided with thick iron 
hooks, with which every door and 
window in the island is furnished. 
These open outwards, and in fine 
weather lie back against the wall. 
On the approach of a storm they 
are closed, and secured by an iron 
bar, and the house is in complete 
darkness. Once let one of these 
hurricane shutters get adrift during 
a storm, and you may say good-bye 
to your house; gust after gust will 
burst in, the furniture will fly 
about your head, and before you are 
well out of the place the roof itself 
will take flight, and what remains to 
you of a house will be four walls full 
of water. 

At the end of the hurricane of 
1874, I remember sitting with my 
whole family on the dining-room 
table eyeing what remained of a tin 
of Australian mutton ; the gradually 
increasing leaks had driven us from 
room to room till the only dry spot 
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was the table, while the only thing 
eatable was that valuable bit of 
stringy, overdone meat. Fortunately 
the storm abated, and we were able 
to beg a meal elsewhere. In the 
pantry, which opened into the din- 
ing-room, our servants, to the num- 
ber of a dozen, were crouching round 
a dish of charcoal, their teeth 
chattering, and their poor damp 
bodies in a state of incipient 
mildew. Another time, when I had 
attempted a visit to a neighbour, I 
was caught by a gust before I could 
reach shelter, and was whirled along 
the road on my face for nearly a 
hundred yards until I could stopmy- 
self. The barque Dolphin, from Mada- 
gascar, with a cargo of bullocks, 
was caught in the same storm and 
driven over the reef opposite Grand 
Port, the waves lifting her across 
what is a solid wall of coral. The 
captain and most of the crew were 
lost, but the rest came ashore one 
after another astride the carcases 
of the bullocks, which happened to 
float notwithstanding the terrible 
sea which was running. 

A ludicrous incident occurred 
when the Museum in Port Louis 
was blown open and its contents in 
danger of destruction. A body of 
police were sent to rescue what they 
could, and the poor fellows, wet to 
the skin, and their eyes blinded by 
the slash of the rain, rushed up the 
steps and bore off the stuffed beasts 
and cases of sea monsters, their 
superintendent bringing up the rear 
with the pride of the collection, a 
large chimpanzee, folded heroically 
in his arms. 

A death occurring during a storm 
is particularly distressing, as there 
is no chance of burying the body, 
and decomposition sets in with 
more than usual swiftness. Some 
years ago a servant in the employ- 
ment of the General died during a 
hurricane, and was buried with 
great difficulty in a remote corner 
of the grounds, which extend over 
many acres. For this the General 
x 
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was threatened with a prosecution 
for interring a corpse without an 
official permit. 

These old laws, obsolete else- 
where, are not by any means so 
in Mauritius. An officer of the 
32nd Regiment happened to be 
crossing a ‘barrachois,’ or arm of 
the sea inclosed by a causeway, 
when he stumbled upon the body of 
one of his soldiers lying in the 
shallow water, apparently dead. He 
naturally enough dragged the poor 
fellow out, and hastened to barracks 
to report the circumstance. Next 
day he received an intimation from 
the police inspector of the district 
that he had contravened the law in 
touching a dead body previous to 
the arrival of the police, and that 


his duty was to proceed against him | 


for the action. But a better story is 
current among the islanders, who are 
fond enough of laughing at their own 
peculiarities. A traveller saw a 
man hanging from one of the trees 
by the way-side, and forthwith cut 
him down. The man recovered, 
and promptly brought an action for 
damages and assault against the 
man who had saved his life, his leg 
having been broken and his body a 
little bruised by the fall, and his 
rescuer was cast in damages for the 
amount. 

While on the subject of queer 
laws, I will quote those on fire 
insurance extant in Mauritius. The 
owner of a house insures; unless 
the tenant insures the house also, he 
will have to prove to the insurance 
company that the fire was not 
caused by his act, or he must pay 
the original insurer the sum insured. 
This is called the ‘tenant’s risk,’ 
and enables the company to pocket a 
double premium. Should the house 
catch fire through a fire in a neigh- 
bour’s house, the company are not 
responsible unless that risk has also 
been insured against; this is the 
* neighbour’s risk,’ and puts a third 
premium into the pockets of the 
company. The consequence is that 
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everyone insures by compulsion, 
and the fire companies pay thirty 
per cent. 


‘ Mauritius and its depentlencies,’ 
as its official title reads,’ cover a 
vast extent of water and very little 
land. Mauritius contains about 700 
square miles, and its dependencies 
about half that area. The most 
important of these are the Seychelle 
Islands, a group of 29 islands and 
islets, about goo miles north-west of 
Mauritius. Then comes Rodrigues, 
a smaller island, some 10 miles in 
length, and 400 miles away to the 
eastward. 

The rest of the dependencies are 
groups of smaller islets or sand- 
banks, such as the Cargados, 
Amirantes, Agalega, St. Juan de 
Nova, and so on to the number of 
nearly roo. These are known 
collectively as ‘ The Oil Islands,’ and 
are rented by Government to in- 
dividuals for fishing and cocoa-nut 
oil manufacture. At St. Juan de 
Nova is a turtle-curing establish- 
ment, the turtle coming there in 
large numbers io deposit their eggs, 
and leaving it again in a still 
larger number of hermetically 
sealed tins. From the Seychelles 
comes the coco-de-mer, a species of 
cocoa-nut, whose place of growth was 
one of the mysteries which puzzled 
savants for many years. 

Small vessels frequently leave 
Mauritius for some of these islets, 
and offer to anyone with a wander- 
ing turn of mind an opportunity of 
visiting many of the most isolated 
spots in the world. 

Strange tales are brought now 
and again about these islands. A 
passing ship has seen the timbers of 
a three-masted vessel high and dry 
on one which she was close enough 
to examine, the glass showing indi- 
cations of an encampment, with 
tents made of the sails, and figures 
waving flags or lighting bonfires, 
and straightway a cutter is sent 
from the Port Office to the scene. 
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Now comes a rumour that the 
natives on another have risen and 
massacred the Creole proprietor, his 
wife, and children, and off goes 
a magistrate invested with full 
powers to investigate the affair and 
live on salt fish till it issettled. Or 
it may be that a hurricane has 
visited St. Brandon, a mere sand- 
bank, and the fishermen only saved 
their lives by burying themselves 
up to the neck in the sand, in which 
uncomfortable position they re- 
mained for three days. Hardly a 
month passes but there sails into 
the harbour a_ sea-beaten boat 
crowded with castaways; their ship 
has caught fire, or gone down in a 
hurricane, or otherwise gone under 
these stormy waters. Another timea 
small boat is picked up on the coast 
which has sailed from Rodrigues 
without compass or chart, and 
provisioned only with a few sweet 
potatoes, its crew four escaped 
prisoners. A gale of wind is worth 
money to Mauritius, for then come 
staggering in under jury-masts the 
‘lame ducks,’ battered and sea- 
worn, strange objects in the offing, 
which set the merchants racing into 
town trying to be first with offers of 
assistance. The most noted wreck 
of late years was that of the screw 
steamer Sarah Sands on her way 
to India, with a wing of the 54th 
Regiment on board, during the 
mutiny. <A fire broke out in the 
after part of the vessel, completely 
gutting it; the troops, undismayed 
by the flames, placed relays of 
wet blankets against the bulkhead 
which separated the fire from the 
rest of the ship, thus confining the 
fire to the after compartment. I 
saw the ship a few days after her 
return to Port Louis, when she lay 
at the end of the Trou Fanfaron, or 
inner harbour. One-third of her 
was completely burnt ont. Across 
the chasm where once had been the 
saloon and cabins hung the iron 
cross-beams, twisted with the intense 
heat. Nothing was left but a rusty 
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fire-eaten shell, which glowed at red 
heat for many hours after the fire 
was subdued. 

In 1874 the emigrant ship Suffolk, 
from London to Queensland, with 
470 souls on board, appeared off 
the island. Not a stick was stand- 
ing, and the passengers by the 
morning train stretched their heads 
out of the windows and wondered 
what this strange floating thing 
was which dipped and rolled upon 
that summer sea. A wonderful 
sight it was when she was towed 
up the harbour to see those sea- 
worn faces crowding the bulwarks, 
grey with grime and dirt, gazing 
eagerly at the world they had never 
hoped to see again. 

There is a raft made of a couple 
of logs, now, I think, inthe Museum 
of the United Service Institution. 
The raft was picked up off Mauritius 
by the mail steamer, by which it had 
been observed bobbing up and down 
on the waves one early morning. 
She altered her course and picked 
up this raft. On it were the cap- 
tain of a Yankee whaler and his 
black cook. The black was lying 
senseless across the logs, his head 
resting on the white man’s knees; 
both of them were more under 
water than.above it. The object 
seen from the steamer bobbing up 
and down, was a pumpkin hung at 
the end of a stick to preserve it 
from the salt water, and ‘was the 
only food they had. 

Iremember as a boy being on 
board a vessel when she picked up 
two boats containing the captain and 
crew of the barque Emigrant, which 
had foundered with a cargo of 
bottled beer off Mauritius. The 
captain had his wife with him, and 
when the pair were hauled on deck 
they fell on their knees and returned 
thanks to God for their deliverance. 
The boats were like Noah’s Arks, 
as the sailors had nailed planks 
round them to keep out the waves ; 
the bottoms of them were packed 
with tins of preserved meat, and 
x 2 
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half a dozen cats were springing 
about in case a change to fresh 
meat became desirable. The crew, 
the captain, and the cats were landed 
in Mauritius; the tins of meat fell 
to the share of us boys, and were 
very welcome. 

Bat the halcyon days of Mauritius 
are past. The Suez Canal has di- 
verted most of the traffic from the 
‘great highway,’ and but a few 
stragglers now find their way across 
those waters. Canes no longer 
grow without guano at 35/. per ton, 
and over-population has changed 
what was once the healthiest climate 
into one of the worst and most 
fever-laden in the world. Not so 
very long ago the island was noted 
for its salubrity, and East Indian 
civilians and soldiers came thither 
for their health’s sake. Now fever 
has laid its hand upon it, and in 
1874 the registered deaths were up- 
wards of 11,000, or nearly 33 per 
1,000, and of these one-half were 
due to fever. 

Yet when we read accounts of 
the island written at the time of our 
capture of it, we hear that— 
Disease is hardly known in the Isle of 
France, and the climate is uncommonly 
wholesome and temperate. A clear sky 
and fine scenery, rendered still more agree- 
able by the salubrity and softness of the 
air, all contribute to that affability and 
social cheerfulness so prevalent among the 
inhabitants. It is said, on approaching the 
land, when the wind is not violent, the air 
is embalmed with the perfumes of flowers, 
with which the trees of the island are 
covered. 


In common with other isolated 
communities, the island has been a 
prey to occasional epidemics. These 
have been imported by ships, and 
have spread with peculiar rapidity. 
The small-pox was introduced in 
1819 by H.M.S. Topaze, and raged 
with such violence that in five 
months 6,000 persons are reported 
to have died of it. In 1854 the 
cholera made its first appearance, 
conveyed by a cvolie ship from 
India, and in two months 3,500 per- 
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sons are recorded to hive died of it 
out of a total population of 49,000 
in Port Louis, nearly 8,000 having 
died throughout the island. Two 
years afterwards a second outbreak 
of the same malady occurred, and 
carried off 4,000 more of the inhabit- 
ants. Upon this astrict system of 
quarantine was devised, and exists 
with considerable rigour to the pre- 
sent day. Measles were next in- 
troduced, and spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, some twelve 
hundred deaths occurring in three 
months, a moiety being those of 
persons over five years of age. In 
the same year the curious Indian 
fever called the ‘dengue’ was 
brought in, and very few escaped 
an attack. The disease attacks the 
joints, somewhat after the fashion 
of rheumatism, and for months after 
it had passed Mauritius was a 
land of cripples. Odd scenes took 
place in the streets when gentlemen 
wishing to raise their hats were 
obliged to do so with a circular 
sweep, which might be graceful, 
but which was at least unusual. At 
dinner, to raise the food to one’s 
mouth was a difficulty, to sit down 
or get up again not anfrequently 
extorted a groan. It was, however, 
merely a painful malady, few, if any, 
dying from its effects. 

But these were but the prelude 
of the storm. In 1866 intermittent 
fever made its first appearance in 
the colony ; in 1867 malarious fever 
broke out in an epidemic form, 
hardly ever equalled for deadli- 
ness since the plague. The year 
is known as the ‘fever year,’ 
and no form of exaggeration can 
convey to the mind an idea of 
the terrible suffering which the is- 
land then underwent. The evil 
had been impending for some time. 
Energetic sanitary measures might 
have met it effectually, or at least 
mitigated its violence, but none 
were taken. An influx of 200,000 
immigrants from a nation utterly 
unused to practise the most ordi- 
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nary modes of cleanliness, had set- 
tled in the island within the last 
twenty years. The remaining popu- 
lation had increased five-fold, while 
sanitary measures had remained al- 
most stationary. Port Louis itself 
contained some 80,000 persons, and 
was all but innocent of a drain. 
The town was inclosed on one side 
by the ‘Mer Rouge,’ a stagnant 
lagoon, many miles in extent, from 
which the tide receded, leaving 
bare an expanse of black and feetid 
mud. What sewers there were 
poured their contents into the har- 
bour, and its shores were the recep- 
tacle for decaying refuse and gar- 
bage of every description. South 
of the harbour was a swamp, the 
place of execution of criminals, and 
the site of the great cemetery, in 
which countless bodies were interred 
under a few feet of loose coral. The 
spot was beautiful with its covering 
of rank vegetation, and dear to all 
the living in the island, but the 
emanations from the mass of cor- 


raption within a mile of an over- 
populated town were sufficient alone 
to raise a plague. 

A visitor to Port Louis cannot 


fail to notice the picturesque 
colony of huts which climb up the 
slope of the Signal Mountain, on 
the outskirts of the town. The 
huts are thatched, and peep out of 
a grove of flowering shrubs, amongst 
which the pomegranate with its 
scarlet blossoms is conspicuous. 
Winding paths are seen here and 
there, and the proprietors are fond 
of sunning themselves in groups be- 
fore the doors of their huts. The 
scene is altogether rural and pic- 
turesque. This suburb is known 
as ‘Black Town,’ and of it the 
Colonial Secretary writes in 1869, 
two years after the outbreak : 

Black Town may be said to consist of 
three parallel paths contouring the Signal 
Mountain. Intercommunication between 
these paths is effected by other precipitous 
paths or watercourses; and the houses 
which are situated in the intervening spaces 
are more squalid and unhealthy in general 
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than I have seen in the town. Outside 
they are inclosed by a mass of prickly pear 
and challis, into which refuse and excre- 
ment are alike thrown; and the sight of 
the half-starved pigs—the only scavengers 
—performing their daily task amidst this 
rubbish is as loathsome a one as can be 
conceived. When the Building Act comes 
into force, and the keeping of pigs within, 
the town becomes illegal, the whole of the 
side of this mountain must become one 
seething mass of filth, to be washed down 
into the body of the town whenever heavy 
rain occurs. The misery of. some of the 
dwellings inside can hardly be imagined. 
In one, for example, we found a Creole 
woman with her three daughters ; all four 
had married Chinamen, and had lost their 
husbands of fever. The house has three 
rooms, in which the four families live; the 
roof of two of these rooms admits light, 
air, and rajn freely, the latter fact being 
evidenced by the mud floor being cracked 
in all directions by the action of rain fol- 
lowed by heat, ‘There is but one bed in the 
house, and when it rains the family, eleven 
in number, sleep in the third room, the roof 
of which leaks less, but which is only about 
eight feet by five, giving, say, twenty-five 
eubit feet of air to each individual. The 
people are all dependent on the Commission 
for their food, being all too ill to work. 
There is no latrine, and the stench is in- 
tolerable. 


With such a suburb any town 
must have been doomed. The out- 
break can be traced back directly 
to 1865, when a storm of rain oc- 
curred, so violent that the rivers 
suddenly rose several feet, and an 
inundation, nearly general, was 
the result, the effects of which 
were most severely felt in and near 
Port Louis. To the inundation 
succeeded a drought, and conse- 
quent reduction in the sugar crop. 
North of the equator, in Madras 
and Bengal, grain was at famine 
prices, owing to hurricanes and 
rain storms; and simultaneously 
with this rise in prices multitudes 
were driven by the pressure of want 
to emigrate to Mauritius. Ship 
after ship continued to pour in 
from Calcutta, and the immigrants 
were left to wander about without 
employment, to pick up a living 
as best they could. Many planters, 
too, owing to financial difficulties 
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and to the failure of their crops, 
had reduced their establishments, 
and: the unemployed labourers 
flocked into Port Louis and con- 
duced in an amazing degree to its 
already too crowded state. ‘Un- 
der these circumstances,’ wrote the 
Royal Commission, ‘it is no 
wonder that pestilence should have 
broken out; nor that, when it did 
break out, it should have been 
relatively to the population and the 
area subject to its ravages one of 
the most terrible on record.’ 
Towards the end of 1865 a band 
of Indians were employed on the 
‘ Albion’ sugar estate, some eight 
miles from Port Louis, to clear out 
a bank of black mud which had 
collected in one of the many lagoons 
about that part of the coast, and 
were struck down with fever. 
Thence it spread to the village of 
Bambous on one side, and north- 
wards to Pamplemousses, six miles 
beyond Port Louis. A slight lull 


then took place until December 
1866, when the disease reappeared, 


and spread rapidly along the lee- 
ward shores of the island, Port 
Louis being specially affected. The 
unhealthy state of that town was 
more than nsually bad; the season 
had been most unfavourable; an 
unusual drought had been followed 
by an unusually hot summer, and 
when the fever spread in the town 
it was plain that human remedies 
were now too late to avert a ter- 
rible visitation. Quinine there 
was none; the few bottles which 
had been procured from Bourbon 
were sold at public auction for 27]. 
per ounce, and, it is stated, more 
than double that sum was offered 
for some sold privately. The people 
met the disaster with a calmness 
approaching heroism. A sum of 
3,0001. was collected in Port Louis 
and distributed; the clergy of both 
churches worked with the utmost 
zeal and devotion ; the medical pro- 
fession, headed by the late Dr. 
Reid, to whom Mauritius owes 
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nearly all the health she now en- 
joys, exerted themselves till their 
strength failed, and they succumbed 
to the violence of the disease. In 
the police the casualties were par- 
ticularly great, owing to the nature 
of their duties, which they per- 
formed in a manner which called 
forth the special thanks of the 
Governor, as well as to the un- 
healthy districts they were forced 
to occupy. Everyone worked with 
a will, but in vain. The epidemic 
raged on too vast a scale to be 
restrained by any available efforts. 

Whole households were at once 
attacked ; entire villages simultane- 
ously affected. In Port Louis 2,000 
persons were reported at one time 
to be down with fever. The post- 
mortem returns are crowded with 
cases of ‘found dead,’ such as the 
following: 

Unknown Female.—The body was found 
lying in the public road, and sitting by the 
side of the body was found a female child, 
about two years old, apparently a daughter 
of the deceased, who gave her name as 
Mardaye. The body was reduced to a 
skeleton. 

Or, again, case 165: 


Moonia.—Deceased was a labourer on 
Riviere Creole Estate, and was through 
sickness reduced to beggary. The evening 
preceding the finding of his dead body he 
was seen by one Gorkhool going in the 
direction of the cemetery in a very weak 
state, and he said then he was going to die 
near the cemetery. 


In April matters were at their 
worst, and noless than 10,500 deaths 
were registered, the total number 
of deaths during the year being 
upwards of 30,000. The greater 
part of that vast army now lie side by 
side in rows, the little naked heaps 
which cover them marshalled in 
dismal plots, numbered and in- 
dexed, in the cemetery of Bois 
Marchand, a tract of ground on 
the outskirts of Port Louis, bought 
forthe purpose. The railway passes 
by one side of the inclosure, and 
the passengers look fall upon it ; but 
the train passes by and few words are 
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spoken. Hardly one in the island 
but has some one dear to him under 
those interminable lines of graves. 
The hurricane of the following year 
levelled thousands of them; and 
the place, dark in memories, and 
surrounded by a thick, unwhole- 
some jungle, forms one of the sad- 
dest mementoes of human snuffer- 
ing. Since that time the fever 
has never relaxed its hold on the 
island. Even the higher lands, 
where the richer people have built 
themselves houses, are liable to its 
attacks. No one is safe from it; 
no place secure. To sleep a night 
in Port Louis is looked upon as a 
tempting of Providence. Energetic 
sanitary measures have since been 
adopted, the strictest quarantine 
regulations have been established, 
the best and latest medicines are 
available, but still the fever holds 
its own, and will do so for many 
years to come. 

The people live in a state of 
panic at the approach of anything 
which may turn into an epidemic. 
It happened that a coolie ship ar- 
rived not long ago, and signalled 
that a case of cholera had occurred 
on board. The signals are con- 
veyed by means of a semaphore, 
and one of the amusements of idle 
people is to read these messages as 
they pass. On this occasion one of 
these read the signal, and the word 
was passed that the ship in the 
offing had the cholera on board. 
The ferment in the streets was soon 
amazing; a meeting was called, 
and a deputation waited on the 
Governor demanding that the coolies 
should be embarked on a small 
vessel and sent away anywhere at 
all, and the vessel herself sunk at 
the Bell Buoy. After this a private 
code of signals was adopted, and 
idle people had no longer the chance 
of amusing themselves at the ex- 
pense of a general panic. Mauri- 


tius is a Crown colony, and the 
control of its Government rests 
with that at home. 


The Governor 
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is practically invested with supreme 
power in the island, and there are 
few questions which are not referred 
to him. He is assisted by an Exe- 
cutive Council consisting of the 
General and four superior civil offi- - 
cials, and further by a Legislative 
Council consisting of official and 
inofficial members, seven of each. 
The latter are selected from the 
leading inhabitants, both French 
and English, and the utmost confi- 
dence is reposed in their judgment 
as exponents of the views and in- 
terests of their fellow-citizens. They 
are entitled to the prefix of honowrable 
to their names, a highly prized dis- 
tinction, though apt at times to give 
rise to some irritation, as in the 
island the local title is supposed to 
take precedence of its English name- 
sake. 

Strange names, savouring of old 
France, hang about the Govern- 
ment service. There is a Pro- 
cureur-General, a Curator of Vacant 
Estates, a Civil Status. Office, the 
Curatelle, and lastly, over an auc- 
tioneer’s place of business, a puzzle 
to me for a long time, the magic 
letters ‘G.V.M.,’ Government Ven- 
due Master. In addition to these 
there are the Supreme Court, the 
Admiralty and Bankruptcy Courts, 
and a Magistrate’s Court in each of 
the nine districts into which the 
islandis divided. Barristersabound, 
and are so thin-skinned that not 
long ago the editor of the leading 
local paper was kicked out of his 
editorial sanctum and down the 
stairs into the street by one of the 
younger gentlemen of the long robe 
for inserting an opinion in his 
columns that the briefless ones 
talked, when they did get a chance, 
for the sake of hearing their own 
voices. There are a few notaries, 
their numbers, like that of the auc- 
tioneers, being limited, for some 
wise purpose known only to French 
law. Lastly, there are a terrible lot 
of lawyers. 

There are two bishops, the Roman 
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Catholic, an imposing-looking per- 
sonage in purple and lace, styled 
Monseigneur de Port Louis; the 
Protestant, clad in orthodox broad 
cloth, apron, and leggings, called 
‘the Bishop of Mauritius.’ 

The Royal College is a noble in- 
stitution for the education of the 
youth of the colony irrespective of 
denomination. The education is of 
the highest class, scholarships for the 
London University are competed for 
within its walls, and the laureate for 
the year is sent to England at the 
expense of the Government and 
maintained at one of the universities 
for a term of years. The Creole 
youth are extremely quick and in- 
telligent, and give promise of great 
things when young ; but in after-life 
they fall off and seldom attain any 
high position. Of course there are 
notable exceptions, many of the 
cleverest men in the colony being 
Creoles. D’Epinay, the sculptor, is 
an instance continually quoted in 
the island of a Creole descended 
from a line of illustrious ancestors 
who settled in Mauritius, and who 
has attained to the highest rank in 
his profession. 

For a variety of nations collected 
into one spot it would be difficult to 
out-do Mauritius: Arabs, cunning 
merchants in sugar, importers of 
rose-water, amber and gums, dates 
and quaint-patterned silks ; Chinese, 
opium sellers, pork butchers, and 
small provision retailers all over the 
island ; wherever two roads meet, 
there is John Chinaman behind his 
counter in a rickety hut built out 
of old packing cases, busy selling 
ha’p’orths of charcoal, butter, ghee, 
rice, salt, sugar, or cigars, beer, cherry 
brandy, and white rum. His shop 
performs the part of the village 
public, and many are the scenes of 
drunkenness which take place in it. 

After the Chinamen come the In- 
dians, or, as they are generally 
known, Malabars. The immigrants 
are on the estates, a large number 
are domestic servants, and the old 
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immigrants are the cow-keepers and 
market-gardeners. The white or 
half-caste Creoles are artisans, 
masons, carpenters, smiths, and not 
unfrequently thieves. A lazy, in- 
dolent, sharp-witted race, always 
on the broad grin except when in 
a passion. The blacks, or Mala- 
gache, are squatters, vagrants, ma- 
roons, poachers, anything at all 
which allows them to bask in the 
hottest sun and eat their neighbour's 
plantains and chickens without 
paying for them. Their women are 
fond of finery beyond their sex. 
Muslin dresses with many flounces, 
cut square or even low in the body, 
a French bonnet with quantities of 
bright flowers stuck into it, a sky- 
blue parasol, sky-blue French boots 
with high heels, buttoning well up 
the leg, which is as often as not 
innocent of a stocking—such is 
the get-up of a ‘Milatresse,’ or 
mulatto belle, on her way to Mass 
in Manritius. The men of allclasses, 
from the planter to the slave, not 
long ago wore ‘ blue dungaree’ or 
toile bleu, a very suitable fabric for 
the climate, but of late it has gone 
out of fashion, and cloth taken its 
place. The opening of the railway 
did a great deal towards extinguish- 
ing the strange, old-world customs 
then rife in the island. An officer 
holding a high Government appoint- 
ment assured me that it was usual 
for young women to drive to 
church in a sugar cart. When 
they were near enough they got out 
of the cart, changed their dresses in 
the bushes, and walked into church, 
repeating the operation when the 
service was over. Distances then 
were comparatively great, and 
means of locomotion few. The 
planters had their heavy barouches 
and mules, but the public had to be 
content with a voiture de place, both 
slow and expensive. The Indians 
have introduced ‘carrioles,’ little 
two-wheeled pony carts with awn- 
ings and curtains, which are a con- 
venient mode of getting about for 
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the poorer classes, and are from 
their numbers quite a feature in the 
island. 

But the railway is the principal 
means of locomotion notwithstand- 
ing. There are now about 77 miles 
completed, a branch line of six more 
being in course of construction. 
The line does not run all round the 
island, but leaves Port Louis north 
and south; the former circling round 
the flat country of Pamplemousses 
to Flacq; the latter crossing the 
centre of the island by a series of 
inclines, some as much as I in 27, 
to Mahébourg on the windward 
coast. Every morning on the ar- 
rival of the ten o’clock train the 
platform of the terminus in Port 
Louis presents a lively and amus- 
ing scene. Everyone who can lives 
out of town and comes in to his 
business by this train, and everyone 
has a bag, box, or bundle. These 
may contain papers, books, or maga- 
zines, chess or cards with which the 
owner has been passing the time in 
the train; or it may be his lunch, 
or the family ice-box, which he 
takes in empty and carries back full 
to cool his claret with at dinner. 
Government officials have imposing 
red leather covered boxes, full to 
overflowing of State secrets or 
cigars. Many have bouquets of 
flowers, camellias, and roses, for the 
poor people who must live in town. 
Everyone has something, and every- 
one has his ‘ peon’ to meet him and 
to relieve him of his package. 
When the train arrives a crowd of 
peons rush violently up the plat- 
form fearful to be late in catching 
their masters’ eyes, while the eager 
crowd jump out of the carriages 
and make down the platform in an 
equal hurry to be first away. Of 
course the two streams meet mid- 
way, and great is the confusion. 
From the top storeys of the car- 
riages pours out a third crowd of 
Indians, men, women, and children, 
who dodge excitedly through the 
rest, and raise strange cries for 
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their companions lost in the general 
hubbub. Frenchmen stop to gesti- 
culate or explain, Englishmen poke 
a way with their white umbrellas 
and march on magnificently, peons 
make dives at their masters, and 
run off with their bags in a state of 
excitement which vents itself in 
abuse on any other peon who 
happens to be nearest ; the Indians, 
like a flock of sheep, follow anyone 
who is going anywhere at all, 
until the crowd disperses and the 
station is left deserted, to remain so 
till the four o’clock express takes 
all the same people back again up 
the hill. 

The island is rich in newspapers. 
The two principal of these have 
been lately amalgamated, and 
appear under the name of The 
Commercial Gazette ; half the paper 
isin English, and half in French. 
Then comes Le Cernéen, an entirely 
French print, called after the name 
which Mascaregnas, the discoverer 
of the island; bestowed on it, 
‘ Cerné’ from Cerna Ethiopia, Pliny’s 
name for Madagascar. Le Oernéen 
is the mouthpiece of the French 
party, and is a highly respectable 
organ. La Sentinelle is a French 
paper, a portion of its contents 
printed in English, aiming at re- 
presenting the views of the ‘ Exeter 
Hall party,’ and of the oppressed 
races in general. Le Pays is the 
organ of the French clergy, and Le 
Progrés Colonial the organ of the 
coloured population. These last two 
are entirely French. 

Perhaps the advertisements in 
these papers are their most amusing 
part. 

Quack medicines must be in great 
favour, for in a sheet containing only 
18 advertisements, 10 are notices of 
some wonderful remedy, our old 
friend Holloway, put into French, 
figuring with the rest. ‘Lotteries, 
though lately suspended, appear to 
havea new lease of life granted them, 
a half-page column bringing one 
under notice: ‘ Au profit de Notre- 
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Dame dela Délivrande, 50,000 billets 
a 25 cents le billet, un gros lot de 
2,000 roupies; 58 lots gagnants ;’ 
‘Our Lady’ making 530/. by the 
transaction. Just below this comes 
the announcement of, ‘ Grande 
Lotterie au profit de la pagode 
Hindoue Siva Soobramania Cada- 
voolur, autorisée par son Excel- 
lence le Gouverneur.’ This affair ad- 
vertises 73 ‘lots gagnants,’ with an 
issue of 28,000 tickets at sixpence 
apiece. A gentleman owning the 
curious name of Mr. A. M. Saba- 
pathy Chetty is put forward as the 
proper person to whom to pay your 
subscriptions. 

In the left-hand corner of the 
papers, the column corresponding 
to our ‘agony column,’ we find 
‘the friends and acquaintances of 
the families Blanc et Noir sont 
priés d’assister 4 une messe pour 
le repos de l’’me de feu M. Charles 
Blanc.’ While lower down in the 
same column the editor informs his 
clients that ‘funeral notices are 


always kept on hand ready printed.’ 


A house to let is described as 
une maison 4 romaine, bien 
fraiche,’ or as ‘un pavillon de 4 
jolies piéces, couvert en bardeaux, 
bordé et planché en bois de Singa- 
pore. The Supreme Court gives 
notice touching ‘the sale by licita- 
tion of three immovable properties, 
united together, situate at Port 
Louis, Royal and Hospital streets, 
prosecuted at the request of Ajum 
Goolam Hossen, and Mamode Sul- 
liman, against Cassim Mahomed.’ 
The Freemasonsof Loge la Triple 
Espérance give out that a féte will 
be held ‘a l’occasion de l’adoption 
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des enfants du Vénérable et du 
Grand Expert.’ ' 

Mdlle. Martinet, who states that 
she has the authority of his Ex- 
cellence the Governor, has the 
honour to inform the public that she 
is in possession of ‘ un sirop contre 
les affections de la poitrine, les 
bronchites negligées, l’oppression, 
le carreau, et les gonflements de la 
rate,’ and so on through a long list 
of similar ailments. 

Creditors against the vacant estate 
of Jugguwon, No. 225,949, are re- 
quested to forward their claims to 
the Curatelle Office, and the notice 
is headed by the royal arms. The 
next is u daily insertion, and speaks 
for itself. 

Deserters.—Sent this day to the central 
police station of Port Louis, to be forwarded 
by escort to their respective districts for 
delivery to their employers : 

Moonesamy, 304,691, J. Portal, Anse 
Jonchée, Pavadai, Appadoo, and some 
others. 

The Hotel du Commerce offers its 
customers ‘Repas a la carte au 
prix fixe: déjeuner 4 374 c. ; diners 
a 50 c., bon vin ordinaire a 20 c. 
la bouteille,’ and as a spécialité, 
‘Bonnes consommations a 10 ec. le 
verre.’ 

Last of all come the merchants 
with such strange articles for sale 
as: Bers, porto, sherry, sirops 
assortis, plantes et racines de 
Ramie, madriers sap, calin au sau- 
mon, conjon et percale, sacs et 
manchons 4 filtrer, piéces daroo, 
three crates rice dishes, one lot car- 
railles, and, at the request of Mr. 
Peermapoolay, some birdcages, and 
a carriole and pony. 


W. E. Monraave. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SECOND PORTFOLIO OF ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS. 
By WituuaM B. Scort. 


E learn from a remonstrance 
that has been forwarded to 
us that some sentences in our for- 
mer Portfolio of Ancient Engravings 
have been misunderstood, and re- 
quire a little further elucidation. 
We did not by any means intend to 
say that the art of painting was 
bound exclusively to the service of 
the Church by any canon or other 
law, but we asserted that painters 
did so apply their art with a few 
other but quite inferior uses of the 
brush, such as heraldry painting, 
and that in Italy till the complete 
development of the Renaissance no 
other species of picture than that 
ordered by the priest existed. This 
exclusive use of images, painted 
or sculptured, continued from the 
period of the great fight on that 
subject between the Eastern and 
Western ecclesiastical powers, till 
the days of the later Quattrocentisti, 
when the revival of Greek and 
Roman letters and tastes introduced 
the gods and goddesses naked that 
for the first time in Italy brought 
into existence the private pur- 
chaser, and carried the picture, 
other than portrait, within the walls 
of the household. 

Of course there were private 
claimants for the possession of 
these, and some of the most poetic 
pictures now existing, as, for ex- 
ample, the superb little Medusa’s 
head by Leonardo da Vinci in the 
Pitti, were executed for patrons; 
but these very pictures and this 
innovation of painting employing 
itself on such things, and not ex- 
clusively on unlovely Madonnas and 
on male saints with cleavers stick- 
ing in their heads, or arrows in 
their thighs, and female saints ex- 
hibiting their eyes on pateras and 
such like—pictures that no healthy 


man or woman would desire to 
possess except in a modern dilettanti 
spirit—formed one of the subjects of 
Savonarola’s preaching, and made 
a large part of the pile to the base 
of which he applied the torch in 
front of the Palazzo Veccio. This 
substitution of classic for Christian 
materials, however, did not bring 
the arts of design one step nearer 
actual life or contemporary history, 
and it was that we asserted the 
early painter-engravers had done. 

In Germany there never was 
any such transfer: the mythology 
of the Roman Catholic Church re- 
mained, even in the time of Diirer, 
the only field for painting, and the 
earliest classicism of art, and, what 
is of infinitely greater importance, 
the earliest illustration of actual 
life, the life of the day surrounding 
the artists, was by means of engrav- 
ing. This curiously naive rendering 
of classic things in the absence of 
teaching through classic remains, 
and the vitally interesting repre- 
sentations of the passing realities 
of social life, are what we wish to 
bring before the reader. Let us 
go back to our dear Little Masters 
again. 

The emancipation effected by the 
Reformation north of the Alps was 
of the greatest importance in art. 
Across the Rubicon of the Alps 
this influence was lost, and the old 
claim on painting as the slave of 
the Church was not disputed by any 
popular interest, only by the gods 
and goddesses of the Renaissance 
under princely patronage, and 
these last prevailed in the long run. 
But wherever the Reformation 
spread, engraving spread also : de- 
sign apart from the sensuous ele- 
ment of colour, design as conveying 
ideas, telling stories and laden with 
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instruction, took root, in Germany 
first, printing and stamping or cut- 
ting to be printed having originated 
there, and afterwards in Holland, 
Switzerland, France, and finally in 
England. At first, at the hands of 
the earliest set of engraving artists, 
the pious tradition was indeed fol- 
lowed: Schéngauer, Albert Diirer, 
Lucas Cranach, Lucas of Leyden, 
all engraved their elaborated sets of 
miniatures of the Passion, the pro- 
gressive stages being represented in 
the most harrowing manner; but the 
next generation repudiated the pain- 
ful theme, and we find Bartel, Be- 
ham, and Hans Sebald, Aldegrever 
and George Pencz, employing them- 
selves on sets of Wedding Guests, 
Hochzeit or merry-making groups, 
the Months ofthe Year, the Planets, 
the Virtues and Vices, the Labours 
of Hercules, and a hundred other 
varieties of poetical motives. Sets 
of very small designs engraved 
with the most wonderful dexterity 
and minuteness of detail were the 
delight of all these men, and gave 
them the name of Little Masters by 
which they have ever since been 
recognised. In an inaccurate way 
others who did the same thing 
imitatively two generations later, 
Virgil Solis and Theo. de Bry, in 
particular, have been so called, but 
the Little Masters proper are the 
circle or coterie originating either 
as pupils or under the immediate in- 
fluence of Diirer in Niirnberg, and 
ultimately leaving that ancient 
town about the middle of the six- 
teenth century for Italy, Frankfort, 
Westphalia and Ratisbon. Perhaps 
the ablest of all this intimate circle 
was Henri Aldegrever, who was so 
fond of the procession of Wedding 
Guests that he did three different 
series, two ofthem consisting of eight 
prints, only about two inches in 
height, the other much larger, the 
figures about four inches in height, 
and the prints twelve in number. 
These, executed in 1538, are the 
most excellent authorities known 
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for patrician costume and manners 
existing. 

The first print in the series— 
which we must suppose represents 
the procession conducting home 
the bride and bridegroom in the 
evening, although the device of 
light and shade necessary to show 
a night effect had not yet been 
mastered, nor can we say which of 
the pairs of tall, well-conducted, 
and noble people is really the newly 
married—represents the poursui- 
vant or drum-major, a somewhat 
comic personage, with an orna- 
mental long staff or baton. He 
leads the way, and is followed by 
two torch-bearers, well dressed 
like the guests themselves, the 
torches being accommodated with 
long poles. The nine succeeding 
groups represent each a gentleman 
leading a lady. These are attired 
in the fashion of the day, the 
gentlemen in hose, tight up to the 
groin, where slashes with lighter 
cloth let in surround the body, the 
upper part of the body hidden by a 
sma]l mantle of fine stuff, the neck 
rising out of a stiff ornamented 
edge to the linen shirt which the 
just-d-corps and mantle allow to be 
seen on the chest. This shirt 
edging is much the same on both 
sexes, and represents the fashion 
before the small tight ruff of our 
early portraits of Henry VIII. 
appeared. The fully developed ruff 
could only be kept perfect by 
starch, not yet introduced, and was 
consequently about fifty years later 
than the date of these prints, 1538. 
The ladies have nearly all of them 
elaborate head-dresses, which ap- 
pear over the forehead like crowns, 
and are evidently enriched with 
precious stones, and every one ex- 
hibits that artificial elevation on the 
front of the dress, which was the 
forerunner of martingale or hoop. 
These ladies are decorated with 
chains and necklaces, and the 
poniards and belts of their middle- 
aged squires are splendidly chased, 
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giving us the highest idea of the 
goldsmith’s art. We must re- 
member it was long before this 
time that Auneas Piccolomini, after- 
wards Pius IL., visiting this country, 
said a Niirnberg merchant was 
more richly surrounded than the 
King of Scotland, or something 
nearly to that effect. After all 
these pairs walking in a dignified 
manner, two musicians bring up the 
rear blowing trumpets. 

This procession of Wedding 
Guests or Dancers at the Wedding, 
as the pairs of splendidly dressed 
people have been variously called, 
became great favourites both in 
Upper and Lower Germany. The 
three series must, from the number 
of impressions still existing, have 
been immensely circulated. Hans 
Schaufflein drew on wood a similar 
set, much larger of course, as all 
woodcuts at that time were large, 
while all copper engravings were 
restricted to miniature size; and 
another less known artist did one 
also, original in design, however, 
and still larger. 

What one Little Master did, 
another imitated, with a difference, 
according to his taste and genius. 
Hans Sebald Beham produced in 
very small size indeed his Bride’s 
Procession; the characters being 
not ladies and gentlemen, but. pea- 
sants, Bauer wnd Bauerin, who step 
out in an hilarious manner, preceded 
by the bagpipe and horn. These 
go also in pairs, every man holding 
his female companion by the jupon 
or round the waist, the last of the 
prints being the bride herself be- 
tween her husband and father. 
These were even greater favourites 
than Aldegrevers, and may be seen 
as ornaments round the necks of 
Gré-Flamand krugs, while the dig- 
nified pairs of the Wedding Guests 
may be seen in single groups on 
the backs of chairs, engraved in 
ivory placques and let-in on very fine 
furniture. Hans Sebald followed 
up these by many Hochzeit or 
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festive groups, some of them lovely, 
as, for instance, one where a girl is 
introduced to an elderly villager, 
who has been sitting with a num- 
ber of others, eating and drinking. 
The old boy rises from the table 
and takes off his hat to the ap- 
proaching group. On a banderole 
above are the words, ‘Alder, du 
must danczen’ (‘Old one, you must 
dance’). But the last of these Hoch- 
zeit groups shows the usual finish 
to all drinking festivals, a free 
fight with swords and sticks. Hans 
Sebald was the only one of the 
artists of his time and school, as 
far as we know, who indulged even 
in the smallest degree in gross al- 
lusions, but these are few and 
trifling compared to the mass of 
beautiful and fanciful design we 
have from his hand. 

Taking the whole works of the 
German school of engraving during 
this first age, many hundreds in 
number, as evidence, we should say 
it was a staid and moral state of 
society compared to what we know 
existed sovth of the Alps ; and some 
few improprieties, on prints of the 
smallest size (they are not much 
more than an inch square), by Sebald 
Beham, were enough to give him 
the worst of characters. An accu- 
sation of frightfully immoral habits 
clung to his memory till late years, 
when Adolf Rosenberg published 
his admirable monograph entitled, 
Sebald wnd Bartel Beham, Zwei 
Maler der Deutschen Renaissance, 
and threw an entirely new light on 
the history, not only of Sebald, but 
on that of Bartel, and of Georg 
Pencz, and other artists of the 
period of the Reformation. We 
knew before that Lucas Cranach 
and Albert Diirer hailed the cleans- 
ing of the Church and the popular 
theology effected during the first 
half of the sixteenth century ; Herr 
Rosenberg showed us that nearly 
all the younger artists, like those 
of France in the great Revolution, 
threw themselves with enthusiasm 
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into the movement, and that these 
three already named, and another 
called Veit Glasers Son in the docu- 
ments he resuscitated, went a long 
way farther. All the papers relat- 
ing to a process before the Rath 
of Niirnberg, accusing these four of 
heresy, published by Herr Rosen- 
berg, are very interesting, and the 
accusation was fully borne out by 
the accused themselves, who did 
not conceal their doubts or disbelief 
of all dogmatic tenets whatever, 
particularly of the literal truth of 
the history of the birth of Christ 
as recorded by the Evangelists. 
Niirnberg was at this time becoming 
reformed, and consequently liberally 
inclined, but they had to leave the 
jurisdiction of the city, Sebald tak- 
ing up his abode in Frankfort, 
where his character was pitilessly 
maligned. Aldegrever by this time 
had left Franconia, and we think 
there can be no doubt, deceived 
perhaps by the apparent commu- 
nism of the movement, he joined 
for a while the wild party under 
John of Leyden and Knipperdol- 
ling, both of whose portraits he 
engraved in the most splendid man- 
ner. Fine impressions of these 
portraits are now very valuable, and 
we do not know any _historical 
portrait intrinsically more interest- 
ing than that of the gorgeously 
attired and sceptred ‘ John of Ley- 
den, King of the Water-Dippers,’ 
expressing as it does the lurid en- 
thusiasm and cruel vanity of this 
son of Anak. The silver thaler 
coined by this simulacrum of 
royalty was designed by Aldegrever 
during his short period of hallucina- 
tion, and another record of this wild 
episode in his history and of this 
movement, was left by him in the 
shape of a drawing which was en- 
grayed thirty or forty years later 
by Virgil Solis, representing the 
daily life, the life in common, of 
the sect. Marriage was done away 
with; and here we see men, wo- 
men, and children, naked and not 
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ashamed, the moral sense sent to 
sleep by an imaginary principle, 
lying together about the floor and 
sitting on benches along the wall. 
The drawing and style of these 
figures is grandiose and noble, 
yet we cannot suppose this re. 
presentation of the daily life of these 
enthusiasts to have been made, or 
such a picture as this consigned 
to canvas, while he remained one 
of the community. 

Of all the seven Little Masters, 
the only one we know to have 
remained religiously immobile in 
that age of excitement was Albert 
Altdorfer, very inferior to those 
already named in his command of 
the human figure, but who has the 
great honour to have been the first 
who pursued landscape for its own 
sake. Many of his etchings and 
woodcuts have a unique importance 
on this account. He seems to have 
been a versatile craftsman besides, 
without surprising genius in any 
way, but able to make himself of 
consequence, settling in Ratisbon, 
where he wasmade Oberster Bauherr, 
head builder or city architect, and 
where the citizens are said to have 
afterwards wished to make him 
Burgomaster. The town was so re- 
actionary and Romanist that it ban- 
ished the Jews and destroyed their 
synagogue while Altdorfer held 
this post of Oberster Bawherr in 1519. 
And when a church was built on 
the spot, he was most probably the 
architect, his largest woodcut being 
an exterior view.of this church 
with angels holding the arms of 
the city and empire. On this 
print is an irregular sonnet in very 
bad German verse, which seems to 
rejoice in this barbarity to the 
sons of Abraham. 


When after our Lord’s birth counted had 
been 

One thousand five hundred years nineteen, 

On the feast of Saint Peter his holy Chair, 

The circumcised usurers driven out were, 

For the pious and wise of our good town 

The load of their usury had weighed down. 
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To build then this great church the wise 
And pious council straight devise : 
Because of miracles many there done 

By the beautiful Mary’s holy Son, 
Miracles wonderful wrought there daily— 
The crookt and lame walked blithly and 


ily : 
The blind could see and the ugly grew fair, 
As pilgrims still on their oaths declare! 

Two of Altdorfer’s etchings, 
moreover, are views of the destroyed 
synagogue; one of them the ex- 
ternal view, the other the interior 
of the porch, a very interesting 
semi-Gothic building. This is a 
highly finished small print, bearing 
this title, Porticus Synagoge Judiace 
Ratisponen, Fracta 22 die Feb. Ann. 
5519. 

So much do the works of these 
early German painter-engravers 
bear the impress of the passing day 
in social life and history, besides 
being charming as works of art, 
showing the blended simplicity and 
vigour that belong to the epoch. 
But as ‘ Art for Art’s sake’ is one 
of the maxims of our time, perhaps 
we ought to draw the reader’s at- 
tention to the narrative power of 
these artists. Nothing pleased them 
so much or brought out their fancy 
so powerfully as depicting a story 
in successive stages by means of 
the pencil and graver. Beyond all 
of them Aldegrever delighted in this 
feat ; having seven times over left 
Bible histories so rendered. The 
story of Amnon and Tamar from the 
Second Book of Samuel, in seven 
scenes; the histories of Lot, of 
Susannah, of Joseph, and of the Good 
Samaritan, in foureach ; of Adam and 
Eve, in six; and of Divesand Lazarus, 
infive. The last-named is, perhaps, 
the richest of all; it is indeed the 
most imaginative, and as such per- 
haps the best to describe, so that 
the reader who may never have seen 
any of these pictorial narratives may 
carry away a clear idea of the extra- 
ordinary power of invention they 
exhibit. 

1st. Dives and his friends, ladies 
and gentlemen, are enjoying an 
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orgie al fresco; wines and fruit on 
the table under a pergola, with 
waiters and musicians. Dives, a 
great lord, in the then fashionable 
costume, and a little barrette with 
a feather in it on the side of his 
head, addresses himself to his neigh- 
bour at the table, a young lady, 
presumably his leman. But the 
great feature in this design is the 
exhaustion and bodily deterioration 
of the life here depicted. The 
physician and the barber-surgeon 
are both in attendance. The first of 
these is distinguished, as he always 
is in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, by his action, examining 
ina glass bottle held against the 
light the liquid which was then 
considered by its colour or density 
to indicate all the diseases origina- 
ting in the digestive organs. In 
Hans Holbein’s Dance of Death, for 
example, the physician is depicted— 
with the motto, however, ‘ Medice, 
cura te ipsum ’—as receiving a 
patient, an old man leaning on a 
stick, introduced by the unwhole- 
some atrophy who dances through- 
out the whole set of pictures, hold- 
ing in his hand this half-filled bottle. 
The doctor examines this bottle in 
the background of Aldegrever’s 
design, but’ the barber-surgeon is 
in the front, actually relieving by 
bleeding a lady who seems to have 
collapsed from over-indulgence, 
while another sits nakedly in a 
great tub-bath and smiles at the 
spectator! A male guest sitting at 
the table, also nearly naked, as if 
he had just come out of the bath, 
having still the bathing-cap cover- 
ing his hair, exhibits what is, at 
first sight, a very puzzling pecu- 
liarity, small excrescences in the 
shape of little vessels sticking to 
his body. At that time all over 
Europe blood-letting, either direct 
by the lancet or by cupping, a sur- 
gical process the reader is very 
likely acquainted with, was the 
commonest of remedies. In Hart- 
mann: Schoper’s De Omnibus Arti- 
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bus, §c., which is, properly speak- 
ing, a book of curious pictures, by 
Jost Ammon, of all the trades and 
callings then practised, we have 
the Bath-master (Balneator) de- 
picted, treating a whole family, hus- 
band, wife, and two infant children, 
all, as well as the operator, nearly 
in a state of nature. On the 
shoulders of the woman are two of 
these cups, while the barber-surgeon 
appears to be fixing a similar 
pair on the shoulders of the man. 
In the season of spring everybody 
in Europe went through this bleed- 
ing process, and here we see from 
Aldegrever that it must have been 
practised as a relief from excess in 
eating and drinking. Dreadful as is 
this picture in detail, the faces have 
@ quite innocent and beautiful air. 
2nd. Dives at home. At table 
again, but with a few great people 
like himself. One lackey brings 


in a number of covered dishes in a 
pile on the top of each other; and 
on the other side of the picture the 


butler issues from a low door with 
the loving-cup. In the foreground 
lies Lazarus, an admirably designed 
figure, holding ont unregarded the 
small wooden alms-dish beggars 
then carried, his naked limbs being 
kindly treated by the dogs of the 
establishment. These animals are 
beautifully drawn, somewhat re- 
sembling the pointer dogs in Diirer’s 
St. Hubert, which were perhaps 
the first hounds perfectly studied 
from nature since the time of 
ancient sculpture, and were, ac- 
cordingly, copied and recopied down 
to the days of Hollar. 

3rd. Dives dies. Here we come 
to the climax of the rich man’s 
career, when all pleasure is over, 
and he lies emaciated in bed, re- 
gardless of the ministrations of 
the clerical functionaries, who 
would, too late, ‘teach him how to 
die.’ There are no acolytes with 
candles, nothing of the ritual prac- 
tised at such moments by Romish 
priests. The minister has the 
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scholar’s cap on his head, so that 
we take him for one of the learned 
and advanced leaders of the day, 
Aldegrever no doubt holding the 
old Church, with its incantation 
ceremonial, in contempt. At one 
side is Dives’ wife, throwing up 
her arms in lamentation, while the 
children cling round her, and on 
the other is an obscene actor in the 
drama, already visible to the dying 
man if to no other—a scaly devil 
of fearful mien, who has opened a 
great chest of household treasures, 
and holds up to the feeble eyes 
turned to him from the bed great 
vases of precious metal—vain con- 
solation !—with a fiendish ridicule 
on his bestial face. Outside we 
catch a glimpse of a funeral going 
on its way: Lazarus and Dives 
depart this life together. 

4th. The supernatural prevails. 
The scaly devil, with his associates, 
monstrously misshapen giants with 
eagles’ feet, the chest and arms of 
Hercules, and the face compounded 
of crocodile and wild boar, yet re- 
taining the power of expressing 
human emotions of an evil kind, are 
digging a hole in a burning moun- 
tain for the soul of Dives. They 
are doing this with great glee, while 
hailed through the air the still 
living—now immortal, we should 
rather say—rich man _ appears 
naked in the grasp of a crowd of 
monstrously misshapen emissaries 
of hell. The delight, that seems a 
peculiar characteristic of the Ger- 
man genius, in romantic diablerie 
bursts out in this design with in- 
credible power. This kind of in- 
vention is displayed in both Ger- 
man and Dutch art from a very 
early time, and the first engravers 
and draftsmen on wood made 
such subjects as St. Anthony’s 
temptations the theme for endless 
play of the imagination in this 
field, compared to which we are 
ashamed of the puerilities of Der 
Freischutz and other similar dia- 
bolisms on the stage. 
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5th and last. Dives is fixed in 
this hole in the burning rocky 
mountain, guarded by a fiend, who 
lards him with some molten liquid, 
while on a cloud that has descended 
close to the earth, a cloud garnished 
by cherubs, sits Father Abraham, 
noble, ancient; and partly stand- 
ing, partly sitting, on the patriarch’s 
knee, is Lazarus, rejuvenated and 
beautifal to behold, a young man 
of twenty-five, possessed by a 
serenity that nothing can mar. 
Dives points to his mouth, as if 
praying for a drop of cold water; 
but it seems from the passivity of 
expression of the glorified group 
as if they could not even see him 
although so near. 

Is not this series of miniature 
prints a great production? A pic- 
ture by Raphael is a fair thing and 
lovable, but these are a tragic 
drama of the highest order of 
thought. We refrain from speak- 
ing of them from the esthetic point 
of view; but in that—in their 
dexterous excellence and endless 
ability as fine art—lies their high- 
est value, only the reader would 
require to know them as well as 
the writer to make our criticism 
interesting to him. 

Connected with this love of 
diablerie somewhat was the witch- 
craft of that age which afterwards 
became a panic and spread into all 
countries. Demonology and witch- 
craft were closely allied, and at 
that time were equally credited by 
everyone. Satan and all his imps 
were everywhere about us, espe- 
cially in the dark, and obstructing 
every good work. A very early 
artist, Jerome Agnen, of Bois-le- 
Duc, who sometimes uses an A as 
his mark, and sometimes the name 
‘Bosche,’ has left us a St. Chris- 
topher carrying the Holy Child 
across the stream, obstructed not 
by the rushing water only, but by 
masses of obscene creatures, unseen 
to him; and this really represents 
what thousands of people, not only 
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priests, to whom it was an article of 
faith, but legists and men of learn- 
ing, received as a true picture of 
the good struggling against demo- 
ee influences in all the affairs of 
life. 

Why women were so generally 
considered the agents and associates 
of the Evil One, and more especially 
poor old ignorant women, Miche- 
let, in his admirable treatise, La 
Sorciére, has partly explained. In 
the works of the early engravers we 
find several very curious illustra- 
tions of this prevalent superstition, 
some of which we may describe 
as we find them ia our present 
portfolio. 

Among the productions of Albert 
Diirer and the Little Masters, 
indeed, we do not find much bear- 
ing on this subject, although one 
little print by the Great Master 
bears the name of the ‘Sorceress,’ 
and the ‘Four Naked Women’ al- 
ready spoken of has been supposed 
to represent four witches. This is, 
however, a gratuitous supposition, 
as they are doing nothing at all, 
only standing in a circle. A very 
fine design by Hans Sebald, 
representing three naked women 
and Death holding a conference 
together, has been called, ‘Three 
Witches,’ but this seems to us 
simply a bizarrerie, the three women 
being of various degrees of bodi- 
ly stoutness, one emaciated, one 
medium, and the third, with her 
back to the spectator, enormous, 
while Death appears to laugh at 
them with his fleshless jaws. But 
other artists contemporary with 
these employed themselves on the 
subject. The Hopfers, who were 
the first exclusively following the 
etching process, have left some 
diableries and one witch subject of 
peculiar interest. This represents 
three old women belabouring Satan. 
They have united to get the fiend 
on the ground, one of them holding 
his feet, partly by standing on 
them, and the other two, keeping 
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his arms similarly in limbo, beat 
him furiously over the snout with 
wooden weapons called by Bartsch 
batons, but really bittles or battoirs, 
still used by washerwomen abroad. 
This weapon shows the humble 
status of the women, and abanderole 
bearing the words, ‘Gib Fried!’ 
shows that they demand peace from 
the tyranny of their infernal master. 
They must have had a rare fight for 
the victory they have gained, as a 
pitch-fork and a spade, both broken, 
lie on the ground, and in the air 
inferior imps are gathering ; the 
very trees, indeed, seem to be taking 
a serpentine life in sympathy against 
them. 

Another artist of this time, one 
who drew his designs on wood, and 
who must have been much ‘valued 
by Diirer, since he mentions him in 
his Journal in the Low Countries, and 
presents some of his works to his 
friends in the same way he makes 
gifts of his own, Hans Baldung 
Griin, has left two witch subjects. 
One of these shows us a sturdy 
groom lying prostrate and insensible 
—a singular piece of foreshortening, 
by the way, the soles of his feet 
being presented to the spectator 
parallel to his head—his curry-comb 
and his pitch-fork have fallen out 
of his hands as he dropt, and behind 
him the horse he has been currying 
turns round his head in admirably 
expressed alarm. The cause of all 
this is apparent; an old woman 
stretches herself in by a window and 
waves a great flaming torch, which 
has had the effect of either killing 
the groom or sending him into a 
swoon. Another print by the same 
artist is, Witches preparing for their 
Sabbath, principally occupied in 
cooking, a wild and obscure subject. 
In the foreground are three meagre 
naked hags, one of them holding a 
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ladle in the right hand, and with 
the left keeping down the lid of a 
great jar, inscribed with mystical 
characters, out of which nevertheless 
issues vehemently a column of flame. 
The one behind her holds aloft a 
dish and a scarf, and all sing or 
howl their incantation. At the top 
of the picture, a younger and 
handsomer witch flies away on a 
goat. All the designs of this artist 
are distinguished by a sort of inex- 
plicable originality of conception. 
One of them is the dead body of 
Christ carried up to God the Father 
by cherubs ; another is a drunken 
Silenus, ignominiously treated by a 
Cupid standing on the edge of the 
cask above. The artistic power is 
commensurate with this vigorous 
invention, which must have recom- 
mended itself to Diirer. In the 
Staedel Institute at Frankfort 8. 
Monts, there used to be seen, and 
we hope still may be seen, a 
lock of hair cut from the head of 
the great Niirnberg master by this 
bizarre but noble artist, Hans 
Baldung Griin, the day after death ; 
a@ precious relic, whose history dur- 
ing these three centuries and a half 
has been authentically preserved. 

A much more explicit witch pic- 
ture is one about a century later 
than the period we have been 
hitherto dealing with, ‘The Incan- 
tation,’ by Jan van der Velde, one 
of the precursors of Rembrandt, on 
copper, in the representation of in- 
tense chiaroscuro.' In this print a 
handsome young woman, standing 
within an inscribed circle, shakes a 
powder from a horn into a boiling 
caldron. Beside her is only her 
familiar, the goat, but outside the 
circle is a swarm of the most mon- 
strous creatures the artist could 
devise, conniving and assisting in 
the brewing of the hell-broth. It 


1 We have not yet seen Mr. C. H. Middleton’s work on Rembrandt, but all the 
English writers we have seen seem to be under the idea that the concentration of 
light, and depth of effect, in that master’s etchings originated with and belong only to 
his work. Peter Molyn and Elsheimer, as engraved by Count Goudt and Jan yan der 
Velde, showed these features in the very fullest development. 
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is blackest night, and the dazzling 
light from the fire of wood under 
the pot gives the picture a fearful 
and lurid aspect. The young wo- 
man is naked to the waist, rather 
handsome, with long hair flying on 
the wind, and stands with bare feet 
upon a circle of wood or stone, 
round which is an inscription only 
partly visible, which defies our 
powers to decipher, the letters, as 
far as they can be seen, being 
UBO: STA: DUDI. 

But none of these witchery de- 
signs come up, either as art or as 
wild invention, to a large and 
powerful Italian print by Agostino 
Veneziano, who assisted Marc’ 
Antonio, and quite certainly exe- 
cuted entirely some of the best 
plates which bear the tablet of 
that artist. We have not yet 
noticed any Italian examples in 
our portfolio, because, as we have 
already said, the engraving, like the 
painting, south of the Alps remain- 
ed almost exclusively ecclesiastical, 
varied only by studies of the nude 
representing classic subjects or 
simply studio models. We know 
only two early prints reproducing 
actual things or which have any 
reference whatever to contemporary 
life, both of them by this Agostino 
di Muso, called Veneziano. One of 
these represents the studio of Baccio 
Bandinelli, a most interesting in- 
terior, with a number of young men 
in various attitudes drawing, seve- 
ral of them doubtless portraits ; and 
the other is this fantastic witch de- 
sign, which has been called ‘Il Stra- 
gozzo’ (the Sorceress). A grandly 
proportioned old witch rides on 
an enormous skeleton of some un- 
known animal, carrying before her 
a pot of fire and a number of 
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children. The skeleton is partly 
moved on by the strength of young 
men, who rush forward with tre- 
mendous strides, one of whom car- 
ries another infant. This whole 
group and other figures are all 
hurrying onward into a dark mo- 
rass, over which great birds fly 
before them. This is the witch 
carried by her votaries to the cele- 
bration of their infernal Sabbath, 
the infants being presumably to be 
sacrificed, as indicated by the pot 
of fire she nurses along with them. 
All the figures, however, are in the 
scholastic manner of the Italian 
school of the Michelangelo time, 
naked, so that it is removed from 
genre and rendered heroic, idealised, 
and worth little as a documentary 
evidence of the prevailing supersti- 
tion. Much has been written on 
this print in the attempt to find 
out the inventor; Michelangelo 
was first spoken of, then Raphael, 
and lastly Julio Romano, but no 
external evidence for either could 
be found till a picture was dis- 
covered in Apsley House, an exact 
copy from the engraving, signed, 
Joseph de Ttibera pinazit, R.V. in- 
ventor, which shows the design was 
attributed to Raphael Urbinas within 
a century of its appearance by so 
great an authority as Spagnoletto. 
Notwithstanding this authority, 
however, we cannot, from internal 
evidence, believe the invention to be 
Raphael’s. In no case has he ever 
shown any similar imaginative im- 
pulse, while the style of drawing 
shows a rash of activity and spon- 
taneity totally unlike his gentle 
elaborations. This is one of the 
grandest things in the whole history 
of art, without a touch, however, of 
Raphael in its composition. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 


N some respects, the intellect of 
the gifted man whose name 
furnishes the title of the present 
paper, was typical of the age. It 
was fearless and independent, ac- 
cepting only that which came with 
well-established claims upon its 
credence; it was susceptible, yet 
capable of giving exact weight to 
the opinions and ideas which im- 
pinged upon its susceptibility ; it 
was dissatisfied with the status quo, 
both in theology and politics ; and, 
as in the case of all the best minds, 
it was not utterly devoid of some 
tinge of Utopianism. To a frank 
and liberal nature were united deep 
mental culture, considerable philo- 
sophical power, imaginative endow- 
ments of no mean order, and—what 
is more surprising than all, perhaps, 
after the qualities just enumerated— 
a large practical ability rarely wit- 
nessed in this order of brain. Few 
men of our own time have combined 
in so eminent a degree ‘the useful 
and the beautiful ’—if we may use 
@ common phrase in this connec- 
tion. Yet his name and his writings 
are by no means so widely known 
as they deserve to be. It would be 
unfair to the late Mr. Bagehot to 
apply the ordinary standards of 
popularity in his case; the value of 
such a mind is not to be measured 
by the amount of adulation poured 
upon it in the press. Nor did he 
at any time court popularity for its 
own sake. Now that he is gone, 
thinking men recognise a distinct 
loss; a gap which no other writer 
exactly fills; and this is, per- 
haps, the best of all tributes which 
could be paid to the memory of 
Walter Bagehot. 


It is not my intention—even if 
it were within my power—to con- 
sider the claims of Mr. Bagehot 
upon his generation as a political 
economist or a political reformer 
and thinker; but I would say some- 
thing upon the man himself, and 
upon his purely literary efforts. An 
opportunity is furnished for this, 
owing to the two volumes of essays 
by Mr. Bagehot recently published, 
and preceded by an admirable 
biographical sketch by Mr. Hutton.! 
This memoir, while the sympathetic 
work of an attached friend, is at 
the same time just and discrimina- 
ting. The character of its subject 
is set in a clear light, and he be- 
comes by means of this sketch a 
visible entity in the minds of 
readers. While duly grateful, with 
Mr. Bagehot’s other friends, for 
the fine tributes paid to his financial 
sagacity by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Granville, and 
others, Mr. Hutton says: 

I have sometimes felt somewhat unrea- 
sonably vexed that those who appreciated 
so well what I may almost call the smallest 
part of him appeared to know so little of 
the essence of him, of the high-spirited, 
buoyant, subtle, speculative nature in 
which the imaginative qualities were even 
more remarkable than the judgment, and 
were, indeed, at the root of all that was 
strongest in the judgment, of the gay and 
dashing humour which was the life of 
every conversation in which he joined, and 
of the visionary nature to which the com- 
monest things often seemed the most mar- 
vellous, and the marvellous things the most 
intrinsically probable. 

There is a class of persons upon 
whom the mere words ‘ political 
economy’ act as a kind of night- 
mare; and many of these have 
probably been repelled from a closer 
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acquaintance with Bagehot by a 
preconceived notion that he is one 
of ‘the dreary professors of a 
dismal science.’ It is supposed to 
be beyond the capacity of man to 
make the science of figures inte- 
resting, though we have the illus- 
trious examples of a Pitt and a 
Gladstone to the contrary. How- 
ever, the old adage, ‘Give a dog 
a bad name,’ has been carried out 
as regards political economists, and 
in many cases it acts as a most 
effective bogey. Mr. Hutton is 
convinced that Bagehot’s judgment 
was sounder than other men’s on 
many subjects, ‘ not inspite of, but 
in consequence of the excursive 
imagination and vivid humour 
which are so often accused of 
betraying otherwise sober minds 
into dangerous aberrations.’ One 
cannot altogether coincide in this, 
nor in the statement that in Bage- 
hot ‘ both lucidity and caution were 
directly traceable to the force of 
his imagination.” Humour un- 
doubtedly has a great practical 
value; for what is it in essence, but 
the capacity to perceive differences ? 
But to trace caution as an effect of 
the imagination is another matter. 
In one order of intellect, and that 
the highest range, of which Shake- 
Speare is a type, we witness the prac- 
tical and the imaginative faculties 
developed pari passu. The author 
of Hamlet—we are authorised in 
believing—would have made as 
good a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as Mr. Gladstone, as skilful an 
engineer as the Stephensons, as 
excellent a man of business, and 
as shrewd, as the Stewarts and the 
Astors. To use a homely but ex- 
pressive phrase, one ‘would have 
to get up very early’ to take Shake- 
speare in. But who would venture 
to say all this of Milton, or of 
Dante ?>—men of towering imagina- 
tion, but lacking the all-round force 
of Shakespeare. And if we come to 
a somewhat lower range of writers, 
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we find that the vast majority of 
those who have been distinguished 
for their imaginative gifts have been 
equally noted for the absence of 
business capabilities. The truth is 
that in Bagehot’s case the imagina- 
tion and the business faculty were 
developed together; but if the 
former had been less active, I fail 
to see why the latter should have 
necessarily suffered, as would have 
been the case upon Mr. Hautton’s 
hypothesis. But one thing should 
be borne in mind—and this will 
probably help us in fathoming the 
reason why Mr. Bagehot did not 
procure an intense hold upon the 
public mind—viz. that though he 
had a lively imagination, it was not 
the imagination of absolute genius, 
but the imagination of a high order 
of talent. 

The life of Walter Bagehot, as re- 
gards its conspicuous incidents, may 
be put within a very brief compass. 
He was born at Langport, a small 
town in the heart of Somersetshire, 
on the 3rd of February, 1826. An 
excellent centre for trade, it was at 
Langport that Mr. Samuel Stuckey 
founded the Somersetshire Bank, 
which holds a high position amongst 
provincial banking houses. As Mr. 
Hutton states, it is now the largest 
private bank of issue in England. 
Walter Bagehot’s father, Mr. 
Thomas Watson Bagehot, was for 
thirty years managing director 
and vice-chairman of Stuckey’s 
Banking Company, and in this post 
he was succeeded by his son. Bage- 
hot’s mother was a niece of the Mr. 
Samuel Stuckey above mentioned, 
and she appears to have been a 
sensible as well as an intellectual 
woman. ‘There is no doubt that 
Bagehot,’ says his biographer, ‘ was 
greatly indebted to the constant and 
careful sympathy in all his studies 
that both she and his father gave 
him, as well as to a very studious 
disposition, for his future success.’ 
She had a marked taste for science, 
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which she cultivated under the 
direction of her relative, Dr. Pri- 
chard, author of the Races of Man. 
This taste, or a measure of it, was 
imparted to her son, and the results 
of his early speculative thought 
and diligent inquiry are discovered 
in his work on Physics and Poli- 
tics. Mr. Hutton first made Bage- 
hot’s acquaintance at University 
College, London, when neither of 
them had attained his seventeenth 
year. He was struck by the ques- 
tions he put, and the two having 
become known to each other, an 
intimate friendship resulted. Bage- 
hot did not go to Oxford, as his 
father was strongly opposed to all 
doctrinal tests. The loss was not 
great, however, to an intellect con- 
stituted like Bagehot’s ; it certainly 
would not have ripened so well there 
as it did in those haunts in London 
where the questions of the day were 
freely discussed, and handled with- 
out intellectual gloves. As Bagehot 
himself afterwards expressed it : 


In youth the real plastic energy is not 
in tutors, or lectures, or in books ‘ got up,’ 
but in Wordsworth and Shelley, in the 
books that all read because all like; in 
what all talk of because all are interested ; 
in the argumentative walk or the disputa- 
tious lounge; in the impact of young 
thought upon young thought, of fresh 
thought on fresh thought, of hot thought 
on hot thought ; in mirth and refutation, 
in ridicule and laughter; for these are the 
free play of the natural mind. 


In short, the best teacher and 
educator of man is humanity. 
Under the care of such men as 
Professors De Morgan, Malden, and 
Long, Bagehot’s mind was quickly 
expanded and sharpened. But he 
did not remain content with the 
formal knowledge thus acquired. 
The period of his studies was one 
of great popular agitation, the Free- 
Trade campaign being then in full 
vigour ; and Mr. Hutton says . that 
he and Bagehot— 


seldom missed an opportunity of hearing 
together the matchless practical disquisi- 
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tions of Mr. Cobden—lucid and homely, 
yet glowing with intense conviction—the 
profound passion, and careless, though 
artistic, scorn of Mr. Bright, and the arti- 
ficial and elaborately ornate periods, and 
witty, though somewhat ad captandum, 
epigrams of Mr. W. J. Fox (afterwards 
M.P. for Oldham). Indeed, we scoured 
London together to hear any kind of oratory 
that had gained a reputation of its own, 
and compared all we heard with the de- 
clamation of Burke and the rhetoric of 
Macaulay, many of whose later essays came 
out and were eagerly discussed by us while 
we were together at college. 


Even at this early stage there 
seems to have been developed in 
Bagehot that sense of the advan- 
tages to be derived from compro- 
mise which afterwards distinguished 
him in relation to some great ques- 
tions. In private life, however 
while affable, kind, and generous, 
he does not appear to have had that 
mere ‘agreeableness’ which Talley- 
rand defined as belonging to ‘ the 
man whoagrees with me.’ He was 
not of that numerous class of men 
who go out of their way to say 
smooth things for the express pur- 
pose of making matters pleasant all 
round. 

In 1846, Bagehot took the mathe- 
matical scholarship with his Bache- 
lor’s degree in the University of 
London; and two years later he 
received the Gold Medal in Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy with 
his Master’s degree. It was at this 
time he became well grounded in 
the principles of political economy, 
though these severer studies did 
not preclude him from the more 
attractive pursuits of theology and 
poetry. Mr. Hutton says that one 
of his favourite authors was Dr. J. 
H. Newman, and that for seven or 
eight years of his life the Roman 
Catholic Church had a great fasci- 
nation for his imagination, though 
he does not believe that he was 
ever at all near conversion. Many 
deep thinkers have been impressed 
by the history and antiquity of the 
Roman Church, and the picturesque- 
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ness of her ritual, but this is a 
very different thing from conviction ; 
they have been saved from embrac- 
ing her religion because intellect 
and conscience have alike recoiled 
from her stupendous errors. It 
would be curious to inquire upon 
how many distinguished men of 
our own time Dr. Newman has not 
wielded a powerful influence at 
some stage in their career. Though 
he has given to the Roman Catholic 
Church ‘what was meant for man- 
kind,’ there is, perhaps, more in 
him than in any other writer now 
living, to attract the admiration and 
veneration of men of all sects. 
Bagehot’s admiration for him seems 
to have led him even to imitate his 
poetry; and some original lines 
which Mr. Hutton quotes possess 
both vigour and idea. 

While Bagehot was reading law 
in London—undecided upon his 
future course, and hovering between 
the Bar and the Bank—he made the 
acquaintance of that singular man 
of genius, Arthur Hugh Clough. 
This acquaintance speedily ripened 
into friendship. Clough was Prin- 
cipal of University Hall, an insti- 
tution in which Bagehot took a 
great interest. Mr. Hutton, who 
can trace the effect of some of 
Clough’s writings on Bagehot’s 
mind to the very end of his career, 
gives the following noticeable pic- 
ture of Clough : 

There were some points of likeness 
between Bagehot and Clough, but many 
more of difference. Both had the capacity 
for boyish spirits in them, and the florid 
colour which usually accompanies a good 
deal of animal vigour; both were reserved 
men, with a great dislike of anything like 
the appearance of false sentiment, and both 
were passionate admirers of Wordsworth’s 
poetry ; but Clough was slightly lymphatic, 
with a great tendency to unexpressed and 
unacknowledged discouragement, and to the 
paralysis of silent embarrassment when 
suffering from such feelings, while Bagehot 
was keen, and very quickly evacuated em- 
barrassing positions, and never returned to 
them. When, however, Clough was happy 
and at ease, there was a calm and silent 
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radiance in his face, and his head was set 
with a kind of stateliness on his shoulders, 
that gave him almost an Olympian air; but 
this would sometimes vanish in a moment 
into an embarrassed taciturnity that was 
quite uncouth. One of his friends declares 
that the man who was said to be ‘a cross 
between a schoolboy and a bishop’ must 
have been like Clough. There was in 
Clough, too, a large Chaucerian simplicity 
and a flavour of homeliness, so that now 
and then, when the light shone into his 
eyes, there was something, in spite of the 
air of fine scholarship and culture, which 
reminded one of the best likenesses of 
Burns. 


Clough certainly possessed, what 
Bagehot lacked, distinct genius; 
but there was something of the 
intellectual dyspeptic in the former, 
and this cannot be said of Bagehot. 
It may, perhaps, be straining a 
point to describe the philosophy of 
Clough as the philosophy of dis- 
content, though there was much of 
that in it. Discontent, per se, is 
an insidious and harmful creed ; 
but discontent, as an incentive to 
inquiry, is most helpful. Clough’s 
attitude on all vital questions was 
one of hesitancy; and however 
much we may admire the man and 
his gifts, hesitancy and negation 
have never done much for the 
human race. Man asks for some- 
thing definite and positive, and it 
is a singular but undoubted fact, 
that the most stable happiness 
accompanies assurance and belief— 
not belief in this or that creed so 
much, but still a well-grounded and 
earnest belief in something. It is 
not surprising, consequently, that 
such a philosophy as that of Clough 
should make few proselytes. We 
admire his genius, but because we 
feel the difficulty with him of find- 
ing truth, we are not, necessarily, 
to plunge ourselves into the depths 
of despair. As Mr. Browning 
sings : 

God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world ! 

One very curious intellectual 

episode in Bagehot’s career is that 
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during which he wrote a series of 
letters in the Inquirer upon Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'état. The In- 
quirer is the organ of the Unitarian 
body, and in 1851 a knot of clever 
young Unitarians, including Mr. 
J. Langton Sanford and Mr. Hut- 
ton, were engaged in conducting 
it. To this journal Mr. Bagehot 
(who was not a Unitarian) con- 
tributed his letters on the coup 
d état. They must have fallen like 
a bomb-shell amongst the readers 
of the Inquirer, to most of whom 
the words ‘Louis Napoleon’ were 
the synonym of despotism of the 
worst type. While almost all 
English Liberals were moved 
with indignation against Louis 
Napoleon, Bagehot undertook to 
defend the act for which his name 
‘was most execrated. As a speci- 
men of ingenious reasoning and 
argument his letters are well worth 
reading ; but,as Mr. Hutton says, 
the cowp d’état was one of the best 
illustrations of that ‘ruinous force 
of the will’ which Bagehot had 
learnt from Clough so much to 
dread. Mr. Hutton quotes an ex- 
tract in which the writer main- 
tained that free institutions are apt 
to succeed with a stupid people, 
and to founder with a ready-witted 
and vivaciousone. These sentences, 
though fallacious, are excellent in 
their way : 

Why do the stupid people always win, 
and the clever people always lose? I need 
not say that in real sound stupidity the 
English people are unrivalled. You'll have 
more wit, and better wit, in an Irish street 
row than would keep Westminster Hall in 
humour for five weeks. . . . These valuable 
truths are no discoveries of mine. They 
are familiar enough to people whose busi- 
ness it is to know them. Hear what a 
douce and aged attorney says of your 
peculiarly promising barrister. ‘Sharp? 
Oh, yes, yes, he’s too sharp by half. He 
isn’t safe, not a minute, isn't that young 
man.’ ‘What style, sir” asked of an East 
Indian director some youthful aspirant for 
literary renown, ‘is most to be preferred 
in the composition of official despatches ?’ 
* My good fellow,’ responded the ruler of 
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Hindostan, ‘the style as we like is the 
Humdrum!’ 

This writing is clever, but it 
teems with false assumptions. The 
stupid people do not of course al- 
ways win, nor do the clever people 
always lose. The English people 
are not unrivalled for their stupidity, 
nor is the humour of an Irish 
street row the highest development 
of wit. The average Englishman 
may not be so vivacious as the 
average Frenchman, yet England 
has produced (considering its re- 
stricted area) more nimble-witted 
men, and more men of genius, than 
any other country. Caution and 
slowness of speech must not be 
confounded with stupidity ; and if 
England has acquired her liberties 
by slower stages than some other 
nations, she holds them with a 
firmer grip. If the English are a 
stupid people, our stupidity might 
be emulated with advantage by our 
vivacious neighbours across the 
Channel. It is this stupidity—or 
resolution, as we should prefer to 
call it—which has insured for mo- 
dern Englishmen the inheritance 
described by Mr. Tennyson : 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent. 

But though at one time 
Bagehot thus defended a high- 
handed and an outrageous act, his 
biographer states that in later 
life he was by no means blind to the 
political shortcomings of Lonis 
Napoleon’s régime. An _ article 
which he published in the Lconomist 
after a later visit to France in 1865 
abundantly proves this. Speaking 
of the Government of the Empire, 
he remarks: ‘It is an admirable 
Government for present and coarse 
purposes, but a detestable Govern- 
ment for future and refined pur- 
poses.’ Again: ‘A real course of 
free lectures on popular subjects 
would be impossible in Paris. 
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Agitation is forbidden, and it is 
agitation, and agitation alone, which 
teaches. The crude mass of men 
bear easily philosophical treatises, 
refined articles, elegant literature ; 
there are but two instruments 
penetrative enough to reach their 
opaque minds—the newspaper 
article and the popular speech ; 
both of these are forbidden.’ 
Once more: ‘ France, as it is, may 
be happier because of the Empire, 
but France in the future will be 
more ignorant because of the 
Empire. The daily play of the 
higher mind upon the lower mind 
is arrested.’ France ‘endures the 
daily presence of an efficient im- 
morality; she sacrifices the educat- 
ing apparatus which would elevate 
Frenchmen yet to beborn. But these 
two disadvantages are not the only 
ones. France gains the material 
present, but she does not gain the 
material future.’ Bagehot’s keen 
mind detected the flaws in the 
policy of the Empire, and he hated 
with intensity its system of repres- 
sion. The latest development of 
Cesarism in France had a fall as 
swift and sudden as its rise; and 
under any circumstances the lack 
of the necessary conditions to sound 
and permanent government forbade 
its long continuance. The disaster 
of 1870 only precipitated that which 
was inevitable. 

It is stated that during his re- 
sidence in Paris, and at the time of 
the riots, Bagehot ‘was a good 
deal in the streets, and from a mere 
love of art helped the Parisians to 
construct some of their barricades, 
notwithstanding the fact that his 
own sympathy was with those who 
shot down the barricades, not with 
those who manned them. He 
climbed over the gates of the Palais 
Royal on the morning of December 
2 to breakfast, and used to say that 
he was the only person who did 
breakfast there on that day.’ He 
speaks of the Montagnard as ‘the 
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most horrible being to the eye I 
ever saw—sallow, sincere, sour fana- 
ticism, with grizzled moustaches, 
and a strong wish to shoot you 
rather than not. The Montagnards 
are a scarce commodity—the real 
race—only three or four, if so many, 
to a barricade. If you want a 
Satan any odd time, they'll do; 
only I hope that he don’t believe in 
human brotherhood.’ Here crops 
out Bagehot’s cynicism, and his 
contempt for the cant of those who 
are perpetually talking of the great 
human brotherhood, and yet keep- 
ing a sharp eye upon their neigh- 
bours, and—too often—upon their 
neighbours’ property. 

Ceasing to think of the Bar as 
a profession, Bagehot joined his 
father in the Somersetshire Bank, 
alternating his financial and com- 
mercial transactions with visits to 
London. He was fond of hunting, 
but he had no love for the ordinary 
amusements of society. Mr. Hutton 
relates an amusing saying of his to 
the effect that he wished he could 
think balls wicked, being so un- 
questionably stupid, with all their 
‘little blue and pink girls, so like 
each other.’ Banking and com- 
merce now engaged his attention, 
but literature was not neglected. 
He became joint editor of the 
National Review, and to this and to 
the Prospective Review he contri- 
buted a series of articles which 
were afterwards published under 
the title of Estimates of some English- 
men and Scotchmen. Most of these 
articles reappear in the volumes 
now before us, and it is certainly 
matter for surprise that (as the 
editor observes) the literary taste 
of England could commit the 
blunder of passing by these re- 
markable essays. Few living men 
could have written some of the 
articles; where they do not com- 
mand assent, they challenge admira- 
tion in the great majority of in- 
stances for their critical insight. 
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At the age of thirty-two Bagehot 
married the eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. James Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson died in India while acting 
as financial member of the Indian 
Council. In editing the Lconomist, 
in the study of politics and of 
political economy, and in the pre- 
paration of his work on Physics 
and Politics, Mr. Bagehot’s time 
was now passed. In matters politi- 
cal he was as fearless a thinker as 
Mr. Lowe, though he had also much 
in common with that far more 
cautious statesman, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, for whom, indeed, 
he had a high admiration. There 
is something in these views which 
would commend itself to the Mem- 
ber for the University of London: 
* He would have been glad to find a 
fair excuse for giving up India, for 
throwing the colonies on their own 
resources, and for persuading the 
English people to accept deliberately 
the place of a fourth or fifth rate 
European power—which was not 
in his estimation a cynical or un- 
patriotic wish, but quite the reverse, 
for he thought that such a course 
would result in generally raising 
the calibre of the national mind, 
conscience, and taste.’ All this of 
course is simply so much treason to 
the immovable Conservative, and 
the vaunter of the virtues and 
courage of the British Lion. But 
some of Bagehot’s political princi- 
ples, if carried out in their entirety, 
would tend to arrest national pro- 
gress rather than toaccelerate it; and 
here comes in again the peculiar 
constitution of his mind. One 
half of it seems as broad and liberal 
in its ideas as the most advanced 
thinker could wish it to be, while 
the other seems to hold its fellow 
in check, and to cause it to fall back 
for support upon the old order of 
things. Neither to Liberal nor 
Conservative could Bagehot have 
been altogether satisfactory. Though 
averse to spending recklessly him. 
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self, he was rather in favour of 
efficiency than the mere reduction 
of expenditure for the sake of 
saving. He failed in his efforts to 
get into Parliament, though in 1866 
he was nearly being returned for 
Bridgewater. A futile attempt was 
afterwards made to connect him 
with the bribery which prevailed in 
his borough. Mr. Hutton quotes 
some of his answers to the Com- 
missioners, which are most shrewd 
and terse. He had also a fund of 
original humour. On one occasion 
he wrote to a friend, ‘ Tell 
that his policies went down in the 
Colombo, but were fished up again. 
They are dirty, but valid” Mr. 
Hutton once asked him whether he 
had enjoyed a particular dinner, 
to which he responded, ‘ No, the 
sherry was bad ; tasted as if L—— 
had dropped his h’s into it.’ Toa 
friend who had a church in the 
grounds near his house, Bagehot 
remarked, ‘Ah, you've got the 
church in the grounds. I like that. 
It’s well the tenants should be quite 
sure that the landlord’s power stops 
with this world.’ When pressed 
by his mother to marry, he replied 
laughingly, ‘ A man’s mother is his 
misfortune, but his wife is his 
fault.’ 

With regard to religious questions 
there is some difficulty in arriving 
at the exact position assumed by 
Bagehot. Mr. Hutton states that 
early in life he was ‘ orthodox,’ and 
that though he afterwards receded 
greatly from this, he never at any 
time, ‘however doubtful he may 
have become on some of the cardinal 
issues of historical Christianity, 
accepted the Unitarian position.’ 
Late in life he once referred to the 
Trinitarian doctrine ‘as probably 
the best account which human 
reason could render of the mystery 
of the self-existent mind.’ Though 
a great reader of Darwin, he had 
ideas other than Darwinian, and on 
the subject of personal immortality 
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we are told he never wavered. While 
approving the doctrine of evolution 
by natural selection as giving a 
higher conception of the Creator 
than the old doctrine of mechanical 
design, he rejected the materialistic 
view of the new doctrine. Doubtful 
as to the value of the historic 
evidence of Christianity, sceptical as 
to the Apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in suspense upon the 
question of miracles, he yet believed 
in an all-wise Creator and Governor 
of the Universe. This is demon- 
strated by his essay on Bishop Butler: 

In every step of religious argument we 
require the assumption, the belief, the 
faith, if the word is better, in an abso- 
lutely perfect Being; in and by whom we 
are, who is omnipotent as well as most 
holy; who moves on the face of the whole 
world, and ruleth all things by the word 
of His power. If we grant this, the diffi- 
culty of the opposition between what is 
here called the natural and the super- 
natural religion is removed; and without 
granting it, that difficulty is perhaps in- 
superable, It follows from the very idea 
and definition of an infinitely perfect 
Being, that He is within us as well as with- 
out us—ruling the clouds of the air and 
the fishes of the sea, as well as the fears 
and thoughts of men; smiling through the 
smile of nature, as well as warning with 
the pain of conscience—‘sine qualitate, 
bonum; sine quantitate, magnum; sine 
indigentid, creatorem ; sine situ, presiden- 
tem ; sine habitu, omnia continentem; sine 
loco, ubique totum; sine tempore, sempi- 
ternum ; sine ulla sui mutatione, mutabilia 
facientem, nihilque patientem. If we 
assume this, life is simple; without this, 
all is dark. 


Through the whole of the essay 
whence this extract is taken there 
runs what we may call a believ- 
ing tone; and in one place, after 
enlarging upon the limited range of 
human vision and capacity, the 
writer observes: ‘ When our know- 
ledge increases—when, by a revela- 
tion, that plan (of the universe) is 
unfolded to us—when God vouch- 
safes to communicate to us the sys- 
tem on which He acts, then it is 
rational to expect our difficulties 
would diminish—would gradually 
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disappear as the light dawned upon 
us—would vanish finally when the 
dayspring arose upon our hearts.’ 
The author evidently believed in a 
Deity, not as a blind force, but as 
a moulding and permeating Power 
—a Power never sleepless, but ever 
actively engaged in controlling and 
directing the universe He has made. 

Mr. Bagehot died at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-one. He 
expired, apparently without suffer- 
ing, on March 24, 1877, at Herd’s 
Hill, near Langport, a family resi- 
dence built by his grandfather. 
What friendships he contracted ap- 
pear to have been deep and lasting 
ones, not made to be put on readily 
and cast off like old garments. Mr. 
Hutton says he was intimately 
known only to the few, but these 
must have a keen and poignant 
sense of their loss. They ‘will 
hardly find again in this.world a 
store of intellectual sympathy of so 
high a stamp, so wide in its range 
and so full of original and fresh 
suggestion, a judgment to lean on 
so real and so sincere, ora friend so 
frank and constant, with so vivid 
and tenacious a memory for the 
happy associations of a common 
past, and so generous in recog- 
nising the independent value of 
divergent convictions in the less 
pliant present.’ 

One great charm of Mr. Bagehot’s 
literary studies is that they are not 
moulded upon the style of any other 
writer. What he gives us is his 
own, and we can always learn some- 
thing from a man who is original, 
who throws a tone and colour of 
his own into the questions which he 
handles. Inalmost all these essays 
are to be discovered some new ideas, 
and many forcible resettings of old 
ones. The characteristics of an 
author are seized upon almost as 
by intuition, and the reader rises 
from the perusal of each essay 
knowing far more upon the subject 
than he did before. Nor do the 
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essays (except, perhaps, in the case 
of Shakespeare) takea limited range, 
over which the writer exhausts him- 
self. He notonly brings out many 
excellent things from his treasury, 
but he has a great facility for sug- 
gesting others—one of the most in- 
valuable qualities in an author. 
The first of these essays, on ‘The 
First Edinburgh Reviewers,’ is pro- 
bably one of the best. Mr. Bagehot 
traces the origin of the new order 
of periodical literature with great 
skill, and then gives us striking 
portraits of the early reviewers, who 
‘cultivated literature on a little oat- 
meal.’ We do not always agree 
with him in his estimates. A case 
in point arises in his view of the 
character of Lord Eldon. Speaking 
of the terror which the French Re- 
volution exercised over the minds 
of Conservative Englishmen, and 
referring to the great Chancellor in 
particular, he says: ‘It was not 
any peculiar bigotry in Lord Eldon 
that actuated him, or he would have 


been powerless; . . . it was genuine, 
hearty, craven fear; and he ruled 
naturally the commonplace Eng- 
lishman, because he sympathised in 
his sentiments, and excelled him in 


his powers.’ This is not the cha- 
racter of Lord Eldon as accepted by 
most persons. On the contrary; 
he knew no fear, his vision was too 
keen and searching to permit of 
that; but in matters political and 
religious he was the very essence of 
bigotry. Mr. Bagehot pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the founders of 
the Edinburgh Review, who fear- 
lessly attacked the abuses of the 
time, and in one well-chosen sen- 
tence he thus hits off the cha- 
racter of the Whigs: ‘ The Whigs 
are constitutional by instinct, as 
the Cavaliers were monarchical by 
devotion.’ Their political creed was 
the improvement of the Constitu- 
tion, not its maintenance upon the 
old effete lines, nor yet its abolition. 
Describing Francis Horner, who 
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was a ‘ striking example of the ad- 
vantage of keeping an atmosphere,’ 
who excited universal respect with- 
out anyone’s precisely knowing 
why, Bagehot says it is no explana- 
tion of the widely felt regret at his 
premature death, that he was a con- 
siderable political economist. 


No real English gentleman, in his secret 
soul, was ever sorry for the death of a 
political economist : hé is much more likely 
to be sorry for his life. There is an idea 
that he has something to do with statistics ; 
or, if that be exploded, that he is a person 
who writes upon ‘value ;’ says that rent 
is—you cannot very well make out what; 
talks excruciating currency; he may be 
useful as drying machines are useful; but 
the notion of crying about him is absurd. 
The economical loss might be great, but it 
will not explain the mourning for Francis 
Horner. 


This is a very happy definition 
of the popular view of a political 
economist. And Horner’s life to 
some extent bore it out. When he 
was ill, he was advised to read 
amusing books; but the nearest 
approach to a work of this character 
found in his library was the Indian 
Trader's Complete Guide. Horner 
was mourned because he was a 
specimen of that rare individual, an 
eminently ‘ safe’ man; he was also 
manly without boasting, and agree- 
able without being fawning. He 
was single-hearted, and, as Sydney 
Smith said, ‘the Ten Command. 
ments were written on his counten- 
ance.’ Upon his asseveration, men 
would almost believe the impossible. 
Bagehot is admirable in defining 
the literature hastily produced (and 
necessarily so) by Jeffrey and his 
coadjutors : ‘ You must not criticise 
papers like these, rapidly written 
in the hurry of life, as you would 
the painful words of an elaborate 
sage, slowly and with anxious 
awfulness instructing mankind. 
Some things, a few things, are for 
eternity ; some, and a good many, 
are for time. We do not expect 
the everlastingness of the pyramids 
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from the vibratory grandeur of a 
Tyburnian mansion.’ The cha- 
racter of Jeffrey is summed up with 
great justness and penetration. 
The author’s final conclusion is that 
‘he was neither a pathetic writer 
nor @ profound writer ; but he was a 
quick-eyed, bustling, black-haired, 
sagacious, agreeable man of the 
world. He had his day, and was 
entitled to his day; but a gentle 
oblivion must now cover his already 
subsiding reputation.’ He con- 
fidently declared that Wordsworth’s 
poetry would never do; but it 
has done, and is now exercising 
a profound influence, while the 
writings of the clever attorney of 
the press are forgotten. Jeffrey 
was totally unable to appreciate 
the mystical, the religion of the 
imagination, and had scant sym- 
pathy for poets like Wordsworth, 
who endeavoured to penetrate to the 
heart of Nature. In illustrating 


this point, we may quote from Mr. 
Bagehot the following passage, 


which is amongst the most flowing 
and eloquent to be found in these 
essays : 

The beauty of the universe has a mean- 
ing, its grandeur a soul, its sublimity an 
expression. As we gaze on the faces of 
those whom we love; as we watch the light 
of life in the dawning of their eyes, and the 
play of their features, and the wildness of 
their animation; as we trace in changing 
lineaments a varying sign; as a charm and 
a thrill seem to run along the tone of a 
voice, to haunt the mind with a mere word ; 
asa tone seems to roam in the ear; as a 
trembling fancy hears words that are un- 
spoken; so in nature the mystical sense 
finds a motion in the mountain, and a 
power in the waves, and a meaning in the 
long white line of the shore, and a thought 
in the blue of heaven, and a gushing soul 
in the buoyant light, an unbounded being 
in the vast void air, and 
‘ Wakeful watchings in the pointed stars.’ 
There is a philosophy in this which might 
be explained if explaining were to our pur- 
pose. It might be advanced that there are 
original sources of expression in the essen- 
tial fgrandeur and sublimity of nature, of 
an analogous though fainter kind, to those 
familiar, inexplicable signs by which we 
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trace in the very face and outward -linea- 
ments of man the existence and working of 
the mind within. But, be this as it may, 
it is certain that Mr. Wordsworth preached 
this kind of religion, and that Lord J effrey 
did not believe a word of it. 


Sydney Smith, the third of the 
great trioof Edinburgh reviewers, 
Mr. Bagehot describes as Liberalism 
in life. There was no circum- 
locution about him, and he was just 
the man to puzzle a refined aristo- 
crat. Lord Melbourne declined to 
make him a bishop, and it would 
have gone better with the great 
Whig writer and humourist, in a 
worldly sense, if he had been able 
to trim or temporise a little, and to 
accommodate himself more to town 
manners and pursuits. Mr. Bage- 
hot shows the fallacy of the com- 
parison frequently made between 
Sydney Smith and Swift: ‘The 
whole genius of the two writers 
is emphatically opposed. Sydney 
Smith’s is the idea of popular, 
riotous, buoyant fun; it cries and 
laughs with boisterous mirth; it 
rolls hither and thither like a mob, 
with elastic and common-place joy. 
Swift was a detective in a dean’s 
wig; he watched the mob; his 
whole wit is a kind of dexterous 
indication of popular frailties; he 
hated the crowd; he was a spy on 
beaming smiles, and a common 
informer against genial enjoyment. 
His whole essence was a soreness 
against mortality.’ Sydney Smith 
had some love for humanity, and 
never ceased to enjoy life, though 
he did not obtain preferment ; Swift 
became sour and morose through 
disappointment; cursed the day 
upon which he was born, and when 
he sat down to write, dipped his 
pen in gall. 

Mr. Hutton considers the essay 
on ‘ Hartley Coleridge’ the most 
perfect in style of any of Mr. Bage- 
hot’s writings ; but here I, for one, 
cannot agree with him. It is quite 
as suggestive and as deep search- 
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ing as any other, and furnishes us 
with an admirable portrait of'a 
very remarkable man ; but in point 
of literary style it is not carefully 
executed. For example, here is a 
very singularly constructed sen- 
tence: ‘He soon, however, went 
down to the Lakes, and there he, 
with a single exception, lived and 
died.’ The italics are, of course, ours, 
but the phraseology should belong 
tonoone. There are some errors of 
quotation in these essays which ob- 
viously do not belong to Mr. Bage- 
hot, and which it would be well to 
have corrected in future editions. 
On page 56 we find two well- 
known lines misquoted as follows, 
with the sense, of course, destroyed : 
The native view of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 

On page 99 a very fine image of 
Shelley’s is thus quoted : 

Life, like a doom of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until death tramples it to fragments. 
This is nonsense as it stands, but 
with ‘ dome ’ in the place of ‘ doom’ 
ranks as a piece of high imagina- 
tive writing. There is also an un- 
grammatical slip of the pen on 
page 181 of the first volume (from 
which we have hitherto been 
quoting): ‘Itis from a tried and 
a varied and a troubled moral life 
that the deepest and truest ideas 
of God arises.’ Again, on page 
203: ‘Hamlet or Lear are not to 
be thought of except as complex 
characters.’ 

Though the analysis of Hartley 
Coleridge is very fine, many will 
think that the author awards too 
high praise to one who lacked the 
informing genius, the real fire, of 
his father. The younger Coleridge 
was to the elder but as ‘ moonlight 
unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine.’ Nor had his unfortunate 
career everything to do with this. 
He was not so richly endowed by 
nature ; and though all his poetry 
may be read with great pleasure, 
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we miss in it that light which 
gleams across the page of The 
Ancient Mariner, a light whose pre- 
sence all can feel, but which is very 
difficult to define. Hartley Cole- 
ridge wanted something besides 
connectedness and steadiness of 
purpose to produce poetry which 
should seize hold of the heart 
of humanity. His father was what 
we may describe as a fragmentary 
man; but he possessed lofty genius. 
Hartley Coleridge, on the contrary, 
was also a fragmentary man, but 
his genius was of a much lower 
type. He lacked depth, body. Sen- 
sibility and fancy he possessed to a 
very considerable degree, but these 
alone are not sufficient to consti- 
tute a great poet. Itis melancholy 


to reflect upon the career of Hart- 
ley Coleridge, and perhaps our best 
attitude towards him is one of pity, 
not unmingled with affection. 

The essay upon Shelley is well 
worth reading, even after all that 
has recently been written upon this 


distinguished poet. Much of the 
criticism is profound ; though Shelley 
is one of those poets who will never 
command such a unanimity of 
opinion as, for example, men like 
Byron. If his nature is simple, it 
is a simplicity not easily grasped 
and understood by men of the 
world. Judged by ordinary stan- 
dards, indeed, much in Shelley’s 
life and character must appear 
mere foolishness. It is very diffi- 
cult to preserve in manhood the 
heart of a child; but Shelley did 
this, and in some quarters he has 
been little apprehended in conse- 
quence. The impulsiveness which 
clung to him through life is out of 
keeping with the cautious and—shall 
I say?—-selfish instincts of manhood. 
It almost gives a touch’of fanaticism 
to his character. But Mr. Bagehot 
is surely wrong in saying that under 
certain circumstances this intense 
enthusiasm would have carried 
Shelley into positions most alien to 
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an essential benevolence. ‘There 
is no difficulty,’ he remarks, ‘in 
imagining Shelley cast by the 
accident of fortune into the Paris 
of the Revolution ; hurried on by 
its ideas, undoubting in its hopes, 
wild with its excitement, going forth 
in the name of freedom conquering 
and to conquer ; and who can think 
that he would have been scrupulous 
how he attained such anend? It 
was in him to have walked towards 
it over seas of blood. One could 
almost identify him with St. Just, 
the “ fair-haired Republican.”’ I 
cannot think so. There was a 
reserve of cold-blooded ferocity in 
St. Just that was wholly absent in 
Shelley. The chief article in the 
political creed of the latter was 
toleration—of the widest and most 
universal character. The toleration 
in the creed of the leaders of the 
French Revolution extended only to 
those who took the same views as 
themselves. It is not possible to 
conceive of Shelley as a persecutor 
—the whole tone and temper of 
the man forbid it. 

There is some exaggeration also 
in the statement that Shelley has 
delineated in his works no character 
except his own, or characters most 
strictly allied to his own. His 
mythological beings, it is true, have 
agood deal of his own personality in 
them, but Julian and Maddaloaredis- 
tinct individualities, and The Cenci 
shows that he could go out of himself. 
The personification of passions and 
impulses was a favourite mode of 
writing with Shelley, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that he was 
incapable of reproducing actual 
human character, or that he would 
not have done so had his life been 
extended. His nature was con- 
stantly in a state of effervescence— 
anger at the presence and power of 
evil in the universe—and this threw 
him back upon sceptical opinions, 
which he only began to cast away 
before the stronger light of wisdom 
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and experience. Not having many 
points of contact with ordinary 
humanity, he naturally turned 
within, and gave to his poetry in 
consequence an autobiographical 
character. 

The essay on Shakespeare is worthy 
of all the praise Mr. Hutton gives 
it. It takes only one side of the 
great dramatist—who can be ex- 
haustive on this subject ?—that of 
the man, but this is excellently set 
forth. The writer shows that 
Shakespeare was not only a poet in 
the sense of observing the larger 
and general aspects of nature, but 
that he studied man and surround- 
ing objects minutely. Shakespeare 
wasa man, too, who had a stakein the 
world ; who held his own with others 
in matters of business, while vastly 
superior to them in other respects. 
He could take care of his earnings 
and invest them to the best advan- 
tage, even while dreaming of ‘the 
cloud capt towers and gorgeous 
palaces.’ It is here that he is so 
marvellous. He could be equally at 
home with the child, the huckster, 
the merchant, the choice spirits of 
the ‘Mermaid,’ the players, the 
courtiers, and the Sovereign herself. 
The great and the minute, the lofty 
and the humble, were alike within his 
ken. He surveyed the universe, and 
made it captive to his imagination, 
and yet ‘if he walked down a street 
he knew what was in that street.’ 
All these, and kindred points, the 
essayist enlarges upon. He proves 
that Shakespeare had an enorm- 
ous specific acquaintance with the 
common people, and that this ac- 
quaintance can only be obtained 
by sympathy. This is our final 
glimpse of Shakespeare as he appears 
to the mind’s eye of Mr. Bagehot: 

It pleased him to be respected by those 
whom he had respected with boyish rever- 
ence, but who had rejected the imaginative 
man—on their own ground, and in their 
own subject, by the only title which they 
would regard—in a word, as a moneyed 
man, We seem to see him eyeing the bur- 
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gesses with good-humoured fellowship and 
genial (though suppressed and half-uncon- 
scious) contempt, drawing out their old 
stories, and acquiescing in their foolish 
notions, with everything in his head, and 
easy sayings upon his tongue—a full mind 
and a deep dark eye, that played upon an 
easy scene—now in fanciful solitude, now 
in cheerful society; now occupied with 
deep thoughts, now, and equally so, with 
trivial recreations, forgetting the dramatist 
in the man of substance, and the poet in 
the happy companion; beloved and even 
respected, with a hope for everyone, and a 
smile for all, 


Onur author does not write with the 
eloquence of a De Quincey, neither 
can he vie with the deep and quaint 
suggestiveness of Emerson. He 
touchesupon some points which have 
been referred to by Carlyle—notably 
the comparison between Shakespeare 
and Sir Walter Scott—but the 
larger questions associated with the 
poet and the dramatist he pur- 
posely does not deal with. Those 
points which he handles, however, 
he elucidates and enforces with 
power and insight. It has been 
left to Mr. Carlyle to insist up- 
on the grand unconsciousness of 
Shakespeare, and to indicate its 
lesson : ‘ Beyond drawing audiences 
to the Globe Theatre, Shakespeare 
contemplated no result in those 
plays of his. Yet they have had 
results! Utter with free heart 
what thy own demon gives thee: 
if fire from heaven, it shall be well ; 
if resinous firework, it shall be—as 
well.as it could be, or better than 
otherwise!’ Shakespeare’s vocabu- 
lary shows that he knew every 
man’s language, and this is one 
reason why he is every man’s 
poet. He has the speech uni- 
versal. So copious is his ex- 
pression that he uses in his works 
no fewer than fifteen thousand 
words, while the vocabulary of our 
second great poet Milton embraces 
only eight thousand words. But we 
must hurry from the subject with 
which weare immediately concerned, 
lest it engross us too deeply. Mr. 
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Emerson has, perhaps, touched more 
comprehensively than any other 
writer, within a brief space, upon 
certain aspects of Shakespeare which 
strike every reader, and which are 
collaterally referred to by Mr. 
Bagehot. 

In the paper on Milton, while 
doing justice to the poet’s great 
epic, Mr. Bagehot unshrinkingly 
points out its defects. He com- 
plains, for example, that by a 
curiously fatal error Milton _ has 
selected for delineation exactly that 
part of the Divine nature which is 
most beyond the reach of the 
human faculties, and which is the 
least effective to our minds when 
we attempt to describe it. He has 
made God argue, and this led Pope 
to say that Providence, in the 
pages of Milton, ‘ talks like a school 
divine.’ ‘And there is the still 
worse error, that if you once at- 
tribute reasoning to Him, subse- 
quent logicians may discover that 
He does not reason very’ well.’ 
Then, too, the number and in- 
sipidity of the .good angels in 
Paradise Lost set Satan in a 
strongly interesting light. One critic 
has recommended that, after a few 
alterations, Milton’s masterpiece 
might well be rechristened Satan. 
The sympathy created with the 
fallen archangel is great, and Mr. 
Bagehot remarks with regard to 
his grand aim, the conquest of 
Adam and Eve, that we are at 
once struck with the enormous 
inequality of the conflict. ‘The 
idea in every reader’s mind is, and 
must be, not surprise that our first 
parents should yield, but wonder 
that Satan should not think it 
beneath him to attack them. It is 
as if an army should invest 4 
cottage.’ Dr. Johnson said that 
Paradise Lost was one of the books 
which no one wished longer ; and 
Dryden observed that Milton be- 
came tedious when he entered 
upon ‘a tract of Scripture.’ . Mr. 
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Bagehot, following up this point, 
and alluding to Milton’s paraphrase 
of the account of the Creation in 
the Book of Genesis, describes this 
phrase as ‘alike copious and 
ineffective. The universe is, in 
railway phrase, “ opened,” but not 
created ; no green earth springs in 
a moment from the indefinite void. 
Instead, too, of the simple loneli- 
ness of the Old Testament, several 
angelic officials are in attendance, 
who help in nothing, but indicate 
that heaven must be plentifully 
supplied with tame creatures.’ Of 
course there is force in these 
criticisms. ‘The most perfect work 
of man is not without some flaw. 
But after all deductions have been 
made, Milton’s great epic remains 
still what it was, and occupying 
the same lofty position in our 
regard—a truly majestic and colos- 
sal conception. 
There are three other men—men 
of widely different organisation and 


intellectual calibre—upon whom 
our author says much that is 
noticeable. These are Gibbon, 
Dickens, and Macaulay. With re- 


gard to the first, it is shown how 
the whole temper of primitive 
Christianity was repugnant to his 
mind. Yet his contempt and his 
scepticism were very carefully ex- 
pressed, and sometimes veiled. He 
is more dangerous and insidious 
accordingly than the open and 
avowed infidel. Paley complained 
that his misrepresentations did not 
consist in a certain number of false 
statements—statements which could 
easily be fastened upon and nailed 
down—but that his errors were 
subtly hid within the sinuous folds 
of his rhetoric. There was a good 
deal of apparent candour in Gibbon, 
but, as Paley asked, ‘ Who can 
refute a sneer ?’ 

Endeavouring to arrive at the 
causes of Dickens’s extraordinary po- 
pularity—a popularity which seems 
unique when we remember that of 
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the English editions of his works 
alone, one million eight hundred 
thousand volumes have been dis- 
posed of—Mr. Bagehot first touches 
upon his style, which is descriptive, 
racy, and flowing ; it is instinct with 
new imagery and singular illustra- 
tion. He uses materials near at 
hand, and becomes at once in posses- 
sion of the mind of his reader. Then, 
again, he is thoroughly English in his 
choice of subjects, and his types are 
completely original—never to be 
confounded with the creations of 
other novelists. Another great 
source of his power is that he de- 
scribes what he sces, and is desti- 
tute of reasoning power. Readers 
alwaysskip the argumentative pages 
in novels; there are few in those of 
Dickens, so that he can be read 
through with ease and pleasure. 
Perhaps the greatest distinction of 
all to make in regard to this popular 
novelist is, that he has the genius 
of perception as opposed to the 
genius of reflection. Mr. Bagehot 
enlarges upon this distinction when 
he says that Dickens ‘is often 
troubled with the idea that he must 
reflect, and his reflections are per- 
haps the worst readiug in the 
world. There is a sentimental 
confusion about them; we never 
find the consecutive precision of 
mature theory, or the cold distinct- 
ness of clear thought. Vivid facts 
stand out in his imagination; and 
a fresh illustrative style brings 
them home to the imagination of 
his readers ; but his continuous philo- 
sophy utterly fails in the attempt 
to harmonise them, to educe a theory 
or elaborate a precept from them.’ 
Dickens had the observing eye of 
Shakespeare without Shakespeare’s 
faculty for philosophising upon or 
getting tothe heart of things. But 
the novelist could perceive all ob- 
jects clearly, as regards their weight, 
size, shape, general appearance, and 
so on. Itis this kind of intense 
outward realisation as touching his 
z 
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comic characters which makes them 
so irresistible. Their idiosyncrasies 
are almost indicated by their very 
clothing. As it is remarked in this 
paper, he has the power of vivifying 
characters, or rather their external 
traits. The objections made to 
Dickens on thescore of his bizarrerie, 
his questionable taste, his alleged 
passion for caricature, and other 
matters, are all discussed with 
much ability by Mr. Bagehot, who 
traces in the later works of the 
novelist the injurious effects which 
the popular applause, the tempta- 
tions of composition, and the 
general excitement of existence, 
had upon this remarkable writer. 
Macaulay’s characteristics and 
his place in literature are well de- 
fined by Mr. Bagehot; though the 
paper upon him, as a whole, does 
not exhibit the critical acumen to 
be discovered in Mr. John Morley’s 
essay upon the same _ subject. 
Macaulay was a very clever man, 
and he knew it. He had also a 
way of letting other people know 
that he knew it. But if his egotism 
was great, his’ learning and abilities 
were also great. Few men have 
had greater confidence in the extent 
and exactitude of their own infor- 
mation. A capital anecdote is told 
of Lord Palmerston in relation to 
Macaulay, which Mr. Bagehot might 
have quoted, and which admirably 
enforces one of the points of his 
essay. ‘I wish,’ said Palmerston on 
one occasion, ‘that I were only as 
sure of one thing as Tom Macaulay 
is cock-sure of everything.’ This 
element of ‘cock-sureness’ wasa very 
conspicuous one in Macaulay’s cha- 
racter ; hence he was never known 
to be caught at a disadvantage. 
Mr. Bagehot quotes an anecdote to 
illustrate Macaulay’s habit of cer- 
tainty in his writing. **‘If you 
please, sir, tell me what yeu do not 
know,” was the inquiry of a humble 
pupil addressed toa great man of 
science. It would have been a re- 
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lief to the readers of Macaulay ifhe 
had shown a little the outside of 
uncertainties, which there must be 
—the gradations of doubt, which 
there ought to be—the singular ac- 
cumulation of difficulties, which 
must beset the extraction of a 
very easy narrative from very 
confused materials.’ Full justice 
is done to the picturesqueness 
of Macaulay’s style, but one great 
defect is insisted upon—viz. his 
tendency to regard as proven that 
upon which he had formed a pre- 
conceived notion. He carried this 
dangerous habit into the writing 
of history. For example, as Mr. 
Bagehot urges, ‘his view of Marl. 
borough’s character is a specious 
one—it has a good deal of evidence, 
a large amount of real probability, 
but it has scarcely more.’ But Mac- 
aulay dwelt so long and so earnestly 
upon this and other conceptions of 
character, that he came absolutely 
to believe in their historical truth. 
Then, again, he had more than a 
tinge of party spirit, so destructive 
to the historian’s impartiality. As 
a result, ‘ William is too perfect, 
James too imperfect.’ But, in spite 
of this, he is never guilty of wilfal 
misrepresentation; he thoroughly 
believes all that he writes. Mr. 
Bagehot traces back the success of 
Macaulay to topic and treatment; 
and these have doubtless much to 
do with the popularity of his 
History. But he could have thrown 
the same glamour of rhetoric over 
almost any subject. The writer of 
the florid yet brilliant and en- 
trancing essay upon ‘ Milton ’ might 
be sure of a hearing upon any his- 
torical subject he should choose. 
He had an enormous power of pic- 
torial representation, and the faculty 
for throwing a halo of beauty round 
the commonplace. 

There are other essays in * these 
volumes upon which much might 
be said, but space forbids. Readers, 


however, will search them out for 
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themselves, and will be amply re- 
paid for so doing. There are deeply 
intelligent discourses upon ‘ Mr. 
Clough’s Poems,’ ‘ Béranger,’ ‘ The 
Waverley Novels,’ ‘ Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning,’ as illus- 
trating pure, ornate, and grotesque 
art in English poetry; ‘ Sterne and 
Thackeray,’ ‘Cowper,’ and ‘ Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu.’ After 
receiving so much pleasure and 
profit from their perusal, it may 
seem ungracious to make even a 
minor complaint; but considering 
the obviously wide range of Mr. 
Bagehot’s reading, I was struck by 
the restricted nature of his quota- 
tions in illustration of his various 
points and arguments. Passages 
from Shelley and Wordsworth are 
made to do duty on two, and some. 
times, I believe, on three occasions, 
and the remark of George III. that 
he was not aware the Bible needed 
any apology, appears at least twice. 
On page 29 of the first volume 
there is this foot-note: ‘The first 
words of Jeffrey’s review of the 
Excursion are, “This will never 
do.”’ And on page 340 of the 
second volame we again come upon 
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the same note ; while Jeffrey’s say- 
ing has also been utilised once or 
twice in the text of the essays. I 
noticed other little defects of a like 
nature, which, with one or two 
errors previously pointed out, might 
in future be easily amended. 

These volumes are a distinct 
and substantial addition to critical 
literature. No one can read the 
various essays without being struck 
by their thoughtfulness, their sug- 
gestiveness, and their healthful- 
ness; and all will look forward 
eagerly to the supplementary volume 
promised by Mr. Hutton, which is 
to contain the author’s Studies in 
Political Biography. On every 
topic Mr. Bagehot handles he has 
something to say worth hearing, 
and this is a great recommendation 
in an age when so much is published 
which has no relevancy to things 
in heaven, things in earth, or things 
under the earth. Those who allege 
that nothing can be learnt from 
criticism would do well to take up 
these essays: a study of them must 
inevitably lead to the dethronement 
of such an opinion. 


G. Barnett Situ. 





LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. 


VERY important volume of 

evidence, containing the 
essence of the matured expe- 
rience of eminent officials, con- 
veyancers, and solicitors upon 
matters connected with their daily 
practice, and which, it is admitted 
by all parties, are ripe for legisla- 
tion of some sort, has been issued 
since the close of the first session of 
1878. The examination, for ex- 
ample, of a Master of the English 
Law of Real Property, such as Mr. 
Joshua Williams, by a Committee— 
including Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
whom we may call a conventional 
lawyer; Sir George Bowyer, the 
direction of whose tastes and vir- 
tues might dispose many to speak 
of him as an antiquarian, if not an 
antiquated, lawyer ; and Mr. Lowe, 
whose questions have not seldom a 
destructive tendency—must have 
attraction. Indeed, after a careful 
perusal of the 200 pages of this 
Blue Book, we are disposed to say 
that no more interesting and useful 
work connected with the Land Laws 
of this country has lately been pnb- 
lished than this Report of Evidence, 
to the contents of which we shall 
now endeavour to do indifferent 
justice. 

The Committee was appointed, 
and has been reappointed, ‘to iv- 
quire and report whether any and 
what steps ought to be taken to 
simplify the title to land, and to 
facilitate the transfer thereof, and 
to prevent frauds on purchasers and 
mortgagees of land.’ Shortly be- 
fore the Committee was first ap- 
pointed, the public mind had been 
greatly exercised concerning the 
Dimsdale frauds. Investors stood 
aghast between the disclosures of 
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dishonest practices upon the Stock 
Exchange and the proceedings of 
a trial which showed in terrible 
reality the possible danger of the 
market for the sale and mortgage 
of real property. Jt has been said 
of one of the journals in San Fran- 
cisco, that it never admits a report 
of an earthquake to its columns lest 
by doing so it should disturb real 
estate. Here real estate was and is 
seriously perplexed by the narra. 
tive of these frauds, and inquiry is 
being directed to many quarters, 
not merely by this Committee, but 
by such personal inquest as Mr. 
Cross has lately been making in 
Scotland, especially as to whether 
liahility to fraud, such as has been 
seen to exist, can be averted by 
adopting any system of registration. 

It was not, therefore, extraordi- 
nary that the first witness called in 
by the Select. Committee should 
have been Mr. Spencer Follett, the 
Registrar of the Land Titles Office, 
which Lord Westbury, it is assumed 
with good intentions, but with ab- 
surdly meagre results, set up by Act 
of Parliament in 1862. Thavealready 
in the pages of Fraser's Magazine 
dealt with the results of Lord West- 
bury’s Act.' We will pass on to 
the operation of Lord Cairns’ Act, 
which was committed to the official 
care of Mr. Follett on January 1, 
1876. The result of the Lord 
Chancellor’s measure, which was to 
reform the transfer of land, is 
simply this, that up to February 
1878, after two full years of work- 
ing, only 28 registrations had been 
recorded, I calculated that, accord- 
ing to the rate of registration under 
Lord Westbury’s Act, not fewer 
than 760 years would be required 
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toe place the land of England upon 
the register. But Lord Cairns has 
succeeded in producing an Act of a 


much more dilatory character, and _ 


I hesitate to burden these pages 
with the number of figures which 
would be requisite to exhibit the 
date at which the final object of his 
lordship’s endeavour would, by the 
operation of his statute, be attained. 
From July 1877 to February 1878 
there were only four titles accepted 
in Mr. Follett’s office, and it is esti- 
mated that with all the restrictions 
upon transfer that at present exist, 
the number of transactions com- 
pleted in England every working 
day is not fewer than 1,000. There 
have been no leasehold applications ; 
and when the Chief Registrar was, in 
effect, asked, ‘ Why stand ye here all 
the day idle ?’ he replied, ‘I think 
that any voluntary system which 
interferes so very much with the 
ordinary custom of the country 
would not succeed; I think that is 
the chief reason.’ Mr. Follett is not, 


however, justified in that opinion 
by the facts of the case, because his 
office was somewhat less stagnant 
under Lord Westbury’s Act. It 
was thought that the business done 
under the Act of 1862 was an irre- 


ducible minimum. But the farther 
reduction since 1875 seems to show 
that the Act of Lord Cairns had 
some qualities or provisions pecu- 
liarly offensive to persons having 
titles to register. It required some 
ingenuity to frame an Act under 
which there would be a decline 
from the record of Lord Westbury’s 
failure. But the Parliament of 
1874 was equal to the task, and 
Lord Cairns’ name is associated 
with a statute which, while it uses 
no compulsion to bring anyone to 
the Registration Office, holds in 
perpetuity the very few that enter 
upon the register. It was not so 
under Lord Westbury’s Act; es- 
tates could, up to 1876, be taken 
off the register. Now these twenty- 
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eight titles which were all that Mr. 
Follett and an expensive staff had 
caught in two years, with a declin- 
ing rate of registration, must re- 
main for ever upon the register, 
the scanty monument—or shall we 
say the scarecrow ?—in the wide 
field of reform which has been 
Lord Cairns’ barren possession for 
years of almost absolute power. 
Failure is, therefore, clearly seen 
to be the feature of all that has 
been attempted in England in re- 
gard to the reform of Land Titles 
and Transfer; and the public mind 
is widely open to suggestions from 
every quarter. It is just to Mr. 
Follett to say that he is not content 
that his office should be dedicated 
to the memory of these eight-and- 
twenty titles; he would rather be 
doing more business. He suggested 
compulsion to Lord Selborne, and 
Lord Selborne, as everybody knows, 
attempted, when he was Lord 
Chancellor, to introduce compul- 
sion. Mr. Follett recommended 
compulsory registration again to 
Lord Cairns, and the present Lord 
Chancellor ‘saw a difficulty in the 
way; but Mr. Follett—perhaps 
because he has not to deal with 
the majority in the House of Lords, 
or with the great body of solicitors 
in the counties and boroughs of 
England—sees no difficulty what- 
ever. Mr. Follett’s idea is that 
of the compulsory registration of 
a possessory title. ‘A man, when- 
ever he purchases the fee or ob- 
tains the absolute fee, should enter 
it upon the register. There would 
be no inquiry about it; he would 
bring in a statement that he is 
entitled in fee just as we enter a 
man now as the owner of a pos- 
sessory title.’ Mr. Follett’s notion 
is that time would be on the side of 
the man who was thus on the regis- 
ter; he does not think persons would 
have their names entered on the regis- 
ter out of fraud or mere fancy; or 
that if they did, harm would come 
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of it. He sees that in the registry 
of the county of Middlesex about 
150 deeds of title are dealt with 
every day, and from this fact as a 
basis, with other facts from the 
registry of York, he calculates 
‘that the deeds of title executed 
in England are something like 
1,000a day.’ Mr. Follett, together 
with every practical authority, is 
convinced, that ‘if the system re- 
quired is registration, there must 
be no power of removing property 
from the register.’ 

Mr. Lowe, by very characteris- 
tic plainness of speech, assisted 
the Registrar greatly in explaining 
why his office has been so utter a 
failure. Said the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer : ‘ Does not a great 
pt of solicitors’ remuneration de- 
pend upon the length of the deeds 
which they draw; and is it not 
rather unreasonable that we should 
expect solicitors to give up profit- 
able work for the pleasure of 
coming to this Registry Office of 
yours?’ To which Mr. Follett 
meekly replied: ‘I think so.’ 
‘Then,’ proceeded Mr. Lowe, with 
a view, we may presume, to com- 
pulsory registration, ‘is it not like 
setting up a clock and forgetting 
to wind it up, if solicitors have every 
inducement not to avail themselves 
of it?’ But instead of further 
fouling his own nest by assent, 
Mr. Follett diverged into an anec- 
dote illustrating Mr. Lowe’s fancy, 
and told the Committee of an 
owner who, having registered his 
title, required a loan ; ‘ his solicitor 
found it extremely difficult to get 
a loan, because there was no title 
to investigate, and therefore no 
costs to be made out of the trans- 
action.’ We are inclined to think 
that the most valuable portion of 
Mr. Follett’s evidence is compressed 
in the statement—which, from his 
great experience of the way land 
is held in this country, and the 
general character of titles, is de- 
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serving of great respect — that 
even with a forty years’ retrospect 
a very large mass of property might 
be registered as absolute, and that 
the case of a bad title is extremely 
rare. If that be so with'a forty 
years’ limit, it may, for all practical 
purposes, be said that the difficulty 
of bad titles would be altogether 
removed by adopting a limit of 
twenty years. 

The evidence is unanimous and 
conclusive as to the fact that the 
main difficulty in obtaining a satis- 
factory registration of title is found 
in the practice of entail and strict 
settlement. The resulting compli- 
cation of titles is very signifi- 
cantly indicated in Mr. Follett’s 
reply to the following question by 
Mr. Marten: ‘Could you explain 
why the applications under the 
Act of 1862 pending January 1, 
1870, were not completed in some 
cases until after July 11, 1877?’ 
The Registrar answered; ‘In con- 
sequence of requisitions outstand- 
ing.’ Mr. Joshua Williams having 
said of Lord Cairns’ Act, ‘ What 
surprises me is this, that any per- 
son having a thorough practical 
acquaintance with the subject, 
should suppose for a moment that 
a scheme of that sort would suc- 
ceed,’ proceeded to justify the 
English land system, and at the 
same time to show, in irrefutable 
language, that settlement was the 
real obstacle to reform and regis- 
tration. Mr. Williams, like a true 
master of his art, appears to look 
upon the soil of England as a sub- 
ject for the conveyancer’s skill, and 
for that purpose to consider that 
it should be dealt with in large 
parcels as the property of opulent 
persons who can well afford to pay 
for the curiosities of English law. 
Said he: ‘In England, when a man 
buys land, it is very often at the end 
of a successful mercantile career ; 
and he buys a large estate with 
the intention of making a family. 
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He either settles it by his will or 
by deed, and then begin all the 
complications. So long as settle- 
ment is allowed in the way that it is 
allowed, I confess that I do not see 
that we can have in England a satis- 
factory registration of title. I think 
that it would be a good thing if it 
could be done, but in my idea it 
is entirely impracticable in the pre- 
sent state of circumstances in Eng- 
land.’ Subsequently, Mr. Williams 
emphasised this opinion by saying: 
‘You have your settlements, and 
the interests under the settlements 
are sometimes mortgaged again 
and again in different ways, and 
there is so much complication in 
dealing with land that I do not 
think that the registration of titles 
will succeed wnless you please to 
abolish settlement altogether. But 
Mr. Williams is far too faithful to 
the practice of his life to make 
drastic recommendations of that 
sort. On the contrary, as to 
abridging the retrospective length 
of titles, he confesses he is ‘ rather 
doubtful of the expediency of the 
alteration that has already taken 
place from sixty to forty years,’ 
because ‘it certainly does open a 
door to fraud in cases of tenancies 
for life; and as to making real 
property divisible in cases of intes- 
tacy after the manner of personal 
property, he will only say that his 
opinion is ‘ rather that way.’ 

No man in England is better 
acquainted with the usual form of 
settlements, of which it is often 
said that these instruments do not 
obstruct the sale and transfer of 
land, because, as a rule, they con- 
tain powers of sale conferred upon 
the trustees of the settlement. 
When Mr. Williams was asked if 
he had considered the possibility 
of inserting in all settlements a 
clause vesting in trustees a power 
of sale, or power of leasing, he 
replied that Lord Cranworth’s 
Act is sufficient for the purpose; 
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but he could not forbear from 
showing the cumbrous and obstruc- 
tive nature of the operation in 
stating that the adoption of the 
provisions of that Act must involve 
‘long clauses with regard to the sale 
of the property, the re-investment 
of the money in the purchase of 
other lands, to be settled to the 
same uses, and the interim invest- 
ment of the proceeds of the sale 
in the Government funds or real 
securities, and the income to be 
paid to tenants for life; all these 
were rather long clauses to work 
out.’ 

It was natural, perhaps, that 
Mr. Williams’s enjoyment in detail- 
ing the processes of the English 
law of real property should appear 
to culminate when he was taken 
in hand by Mr. Gregory, a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee, and 
a well-known solicitor. Mr. Gregory 
began by speaking ‘with the 
greatest respect of the general 
body of conveyancers,’ to the high 
priest of that order, and seeming 
rather desirous himself of having 
the English system well supported, 
elicited the following glorification 
of the conveyancer’s recondite art, 
with abundant apology for the 
prolixity of the costly results: 
‘Tf, said Mr. Williams, warming 
with his theme, ‘you have a 
thoroughly good settlement of land, 
with sufficient powers, you must 
have a very long instrument; it is 
no use, if you settle property, set- 
tling it at all, unless you have the 
proper powers ; that isthe triumph 
of the conveyancer ; a thoroughly 
good settlement.’ Not only is the 
more remote portion of a title the 
most expensive and difficult to in- 
vestigate, but practically it is there 
that the few ‘bad’ titles are de- 
fective; but the limitation of titles 
is, as Mr. Williams pointed out, 
opposed by the standing difficulty 
with regard to estates for life. In- 
deed, as a professional guardian of 
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the system of settlement of estates 
for life, he hardly approves of 
the Real Property Limitation Act, 
which at the commencement of 
this year abridged the period of 
limitation. He doubts ‘ whether 
it is not going a little too far.’ 
Yet his opinion is not an irra- 
tional objection, if the country 
were resolved upon the endurance 
of the prevailing system of settle- 
ments. He objects because ‘so 
long as you can settle property on 
a person for life, and so long as 
persons are entitled after his life 
interest, for so many years from his 
death, to prosecute their claims, it 
may be an unsafe thing to takea 
forty years’ title. A man may be 
a tenant for life, for sixty or seventy 
years, and during that time, if he 
were disposed to forge, he would 
have an opportunity of making a 
title to the fee simple.’ In fact, it 
is quite possible to read in Mr. 
Williams’s replies either a cogent 
argument for the abolition of set- 
tlement, or for extension of the 
period of investigation to 100 
years; because, as he says, ‘in 
some cases sixty years is not a suffi- 
cient title,’ and there are settle- 
ments now existing that were cre- 
ated in the last century, and in 
these cases ‘the abstract of title 
may go back for too years.’ Mr. 
Frere, a well-known solicitor, in 
his evidence also alluded to the 
dangers of the tenant-for-life system, 
and said he had known people to 
go on for years without the least 
idea that they were anything but 
owners in fee, and an old deed to 
turn up in their cellar which showed 
that they were only tenants in tail. 
Such is the ‘glorious uncertainty’ 
of the English Law of Real Pro- 
perty! Mr. Young, another soli- 
citor, and ex-President of the 
Incorporated Law Society, was of 
opinion that ‘the great difficulties 
which arise are upon settlements 
in this country. If you could have 
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simply conveyances of estates, the 
titles would be very simple; and 
even by common conveyancing you 
might convey an estate of a large 
amount for a trifling cost, when 
you have mere conveyances on the 
title; but when you come to have 
settlements introduced on to the 
title, with charges and mortgages 
also, then come the difficulties.’ 
Referring to his experience, Mr. 
Young called attention to ‘ the fact 
that landed proprietors like to en- 
large or extend to the utmost their 
estates, and leave themselves no 
money,’ the consequence being that 
they have at their death no money 
to leave, and that they bequeath 
to their successor a title still more 
complicated and cumbered with 
charges for their daughters and 
younger sons. 

It remains for us to look at this 
great matter of settlement from the 
respective points of view of two 
members of the Select Committee, 
both baronets, one having apparently 
a thoroughly Liberal tendency ; 
the other, as it seems, an ultra- 
Conservative bias in regard to the 
English Law of Real Property. 
The latter—Sir George Bowyer— 
seeing in Mr. Young an irreverent 
regard for the present practice of 
entail and strict settlement, and 
having obtained from this distin- 
guished solicitor an opinion that, 
with Mr. Frere, he was in favour 
of limiting the power of settlement 
to the attainment of the age of 
twenty-one by the first heir in tail 
male, asked, ‘Do you not think it 
is part of the political and social 
system of this country to preserve 
lauded estates in families—and are 
you not aware that the House of 
Lords is principally based upon the 
possession of property, and the 
maintenance of property in families 
—and that the law of entail and 
settlement is intended for that pur- 
pose?’ Poor Mr. Young, having 
thus the whole weight of the Con- 
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stitution thrown upon his reply, 
said that he could not consider that 
the law of entail and settlement was 
meant for that purpose, but he ad- 
mitted it had that effect. ‘ Then,’ 
demanded Sir George Bowyer, 
‘are you prepared to get rid of that 
political law in order to simplify 
conveyancing?’ It was quite im- 
possible for any’ respectable family 
solicitor to say that to simplify the 
titles and transfer of land was a 
thing to be weighed for a moment 
against shaking the foundations of 
the House of Lords, and Mr. Young 
withdrew from the dilemma in the 
best way he could by saying that 
he advocated reform ‘generally in 
the interest of landowners, and at 
the same time to simplify convey- 
ancing.’ The other baronet was 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Dealing 
with the same witness, and with 
his proposal that every entail should 
terminate on the first tenant in tail 
arriving at the age of twenty-one, 
Sir Harcourt asked: ‘It would be 
a more popular measure, would it 
not, to make everybody owner in 
fee of his property at the present 
moment, however much it was en- 
tailed and tied up?’ To which Mr. 
Young replied : ‘ I consider that it 
is very desirable to give perfect 
control over estates to the owners 
of them.’ This, as we understand it, 
is the demand of those who contend 
for ‘free land’ or ‘free trade in land,’ 
with the further limitation that they 
would be prepared to protect cer- 
tain interests under existing settle- 
ments. Sir Harcourt pressed boldly 
forward with the suggestion whether 
it would be impossible for the Legis- 
lature to make provision for intum- 
brances, such as they might be, on 
any existing estate in tail, by direct- 
ing that money shall be raised upon 
security of the estate, and put into 


the hands of trustees for the benefit 


of those incumbrances, liberating 
the present owners and making 
them owners in fee. 
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That idea thus put forward by 
the Member for Scarborough is 
certainly worthy of the very careful 
attention of all Land-law reformers. 
If that were carried out ; if the prac- 
tice of entail and settlement were 
prohibited, and if a simple system 
of compulsory registration were then 
adopted, we should have as free a 
transfer and trade in land as pos- 
sible. It is curious to note what 
was the form of objection which 
first presented itself to the mind 
of so able and public-spirited a 
solicitor as Mr. Young. He did 
not think it would be right for the 
Legislature to come in and say: 
‘Here is an estate upon which 
there are charges of 30,000l. ; we 
will compel the owner to sell part 
of the estate and pay off the 30,000l. 
because the owner of the estate 
makes his own provisions as to 
charges when they arise; perhaps 
upon hisown marrying ; he marries 
a lady with a fortune, and he applies 
the fortune in releasing the charges 
on the estate, and he starts clear ; 
but if the Legislature stepped in 
and insisted upon sales of all the 
estates to pay off the charges,’ Mr. 
Young did ‘not think it would be 
right.’ Mr. Lowe was present at 
this examination, and we are sur- 
prised he did not at this point re- 
peat for the instruction of Mr. 
Young the argument he employed 
with so much force in the Fort- 
nightly Review, that ‘land is a kind 
of property in which the public 
must from its very nature have a 
kind of dormant joint interest with 
the proprietor.’ Mr. Young, in- 
deed, admitted that there was a 
question ‘as regards the public at 
large having an interest in land ;’ 
but, said he, ‘ I am looking at the 
estates themselves, and the owners 
of the estates and in their interest.’ 
Probably he thought when he 
uttered those words that Sir Har- 
court Johnstone’s view had no 
similar direction. But in that was 
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he not much mistaken, for is it not 
too absurd to suppose that the pro- 
prietary interest in land would not 
be vastly increased by the release 
of four-fifths of the soil of the 
country from the bondage of settle- 
ment ? 

We shall be able to glance but 
briefly, and in general outline only, 
at the suggestions thrown out by 
the more distinguished witnesses 
for the improvement of our system 
of land titles and transfer. The 
solicitors were very frank in the not 
unimportant matter of their profes- 
sional charges. Mr. Frere said, ‘ The 
proper way to shorten deedsis not to 
make them the gauge of the remu- 
neration of the persons who prepare 
them; there is no deed ever pre- 
pared which might not be expressed 
in one-third of the words with equal 
or more lucidity.’ ‘The draughts- 
man is cutting his own throat,’ 
if he take pains and trouble to ab. 
breviate forms, because he is dimin- 
ishing his remuneration. It is in- 


deed a monstrous system, as absurd 
as paying doctors by the bottle of 
physic or for the pills they prescribe 


at so much per dozen. ‘ We are 
paid,’ said Mr. Frere, ‘upon the 
most vicious principle ; we are paid, 
first of all, by the length of our 
documents; we are paid by the 
quantity of time and discussion that 
can be thrown into the thing, and a 
man who understands his profes- 
sion, and who can in half an hour 
put the thing so straight that there 
is no more trouble about it, gets 
paid nothing atall.’ The ad valo- 
rem scale of the Incorporated Law 
Society is one promulgated by 
solicitors; Mr. Frere says it is a 
great deal toohigh. He spoke of it 
with reckless cynicism: ‘I cannot 
use it except with foreigners. I 
use it sometimes with mortgagors 
when they are not particular so long 
as they get their money.’ There 
is an Act of Parliament (Lord 
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Brougham’s Act, 8 and 9g Vict., c. 
124) for shortening deeds, but it is 
never made use of owing to the 
plan upon which solicitors are paid. 

As to mortgages, Mr. Joshua 
Williams described that nefarious 
dealing permitted by law, known as 
‘tacking.’ The method of ‘tacking,’ 
which would be abolished by any 
efficient system of registration, is 
this: I have a mortgage in land, 
and that land is mortgaged again 
to A B, subject to my mortgage ; 
then, say, it is mortgaged a third 
time toC D. If I take the transfer 
of C D’s mortgage, without prior 
notice of the mortgage of A B, 
I can tack his charge to my own, 
and I stand as first mortgagee for 
my own deed and C D’s deed; 
and poor A B is excluded and 
postponed to a charge that was 
created after he lent his money. 
In the words of Mr. Gregory: 
‘Though a man has done all that 
he can to protect himself, he is 
squeezed out.’ The difficulty in 
our present method of mortgaging 
is that the mortgagor, having parted 
with the legal estate, has not the 
powers of an owner, and though he 
remains ostensibly the proprietor, 
he cannot grant a lease. Mr. 
Williams thinks that the mortgagor 
should have the power of granting 
a lease, and that the lease should 
be good subject to the mortgage, 
But in Sir Robert Torrens’ system 
of registration, which I have already 
in great part described in this 
Magazine,? and which he himself 
fully expounded to the Select Com- 
mittee, the old fiction of conveying 
the legal estate is entirely abolished, 
and what is done is this: If I 
want to borrow 10,000/. upon my 
estate, I hypothecate that estate by 
filling up a simple form stating, 
‘I hereby acknowledge to have re- 
ceived the sum of 10,0001. from C D, 
and further to insure the punctual 
payment of interest and principal 
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at the dates arranged, I hereby 
mortgage to him all my estate and 
interest in the land described in 
vol. vii., folio 8 of the register book.’ 
That is signed and attested; the 
certificate of title together with the 
memorandum is presented to the 
Registrar, who endorses the charge 
upon the certificate, which is then 
handed back to the owner. The 
mortgagor holds the title, and the 
charge being inscribed in red upon 
the face of it, corresponding with 
the entry in the Registrar’s books, 
anyone can see that the land is 
charged to the extent of 10,000l. 
Of course, the proper way of making 
registration compulsory is by giving 
legal recognition only to registered 
transactions, and this would obvi- 
ously affect what are called equitable 
mortgages—the deposit of deeds 
for an advance of money. But 
Mr. Williams states his knowledge 
‘that bankers take deposit of deeds 
in Middlesex from their clients,’ a 
practice which in his opinion is un- 
safe. Mr. Bosanquet, one of the 
Solicitors to the Bankers’ Protec- 
tion Society, was asked as to the 
inconvenience to borrowers of havy- 
ing their mortgage transactions 
registered. He thought the feeling 
exaggerated, and contended that 
‘if a person is entitled to know 
whether the person with whom he 
is dealing has mortgaged the furni- 
ture of his house [as he may know 
by the existing registration of bills 
of sale], he has a perfect right to 
know whether he has mortgaged 
his land, and whether he is the 
substantial man he purports to be.’ 

Much difference of opinion exists 
as to the form of registration which 































































































































































ny § should be adopted. But all the 
by Bf greater authorities seem to agree 
'g upon the point that registration 
D should be permanent, that there 





should be no removal of property 
from the register. Mr. Joshua 
Williams has no doubt of the 
theoretical superiority of registration 
of title over registration of deeds. 
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But he thinks the former impractic- 
able, although he admits that ‘ one 
of the great evils of our real propert 


- system is reliance on the title deeds,’ 


involving a burden of care and 
anxiety which has not to be sus- 
tained in any other country. Heis 
favourable to the registration of 
deeds, especially inorder to avoid 
‘the insecurity arising from a man 
mortgaging property twice over.’ 
Mr. Frere is of opinion that without 
a simplification of the law, no 
system of registration of deeds could 
be devised so simple and inexpensive, 
and at the same time so effective, 
that it would be desirable to adopt 
it generally, and his first proposition 
is that which has been stated—to 
sweep away all entails beyond the 
investment of the reversion of the fee 
simple in the tenant in tail on his 
attaining the age of twenty-one. It 
is interesting and important to note 
that this solicitor, of the very 
largest practice and experience, has 
expressed a deliberate opinion that 
English estates are just as much 
encumbered as Irish estates. Mr. 
Young thinks that any system of 
compulsory registration ‘would be 
practically unworkable, injurious 
to the landowners, and would only 
benefit the lawyers.’ He is pre- 
pared to say as much as this 
concerning the Middlesex and York- 
shire registries. He will not advise 
a client to go near the office which 
Lord Westbury set up, and which 
now administers Lord Cairns’ Act. 
Mr. Young is not averse from 
registration; but he agrees with 
Mr. Frere that no effective system of 
registration is incompatible with the 
complications of English titles. We 
could not desire a better reformer than 
one who, like Mr. Young, asks for 
simplification of the law from the 
Legislature, and condemns the 
practice by which in this country 
landlords ‘are so fond of entailing 
estates, and trying to provide for 
the future, that unless you can 
prevent them from making limita- 
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tions, which are to be carried ont at 
the expiration of 100 years, you 
will always have a difficulty.’ Mr. 
Holt, the Assistant Registrar, stated 
in detail the plan mentioned by Mr. 
Follett—a plan of charming sim- 
plicity, of which the benefits would 
be rather deferred than immediate. 
It is merely that everybody should 
register anything of which he 
chooses to declare he is possessed 
in fee simple, and Mr. Holt is not 
at all afraid of the registration of 
false or fancy titles. He was 
asked: ‘If a false title were 
registered, would it not after ten or 
twelve years create the semblance 
of a title?’ To which he replied: 
Once I heard the Master of the 
Rolls say that he did not sit there 
to legislate for fools. If people will 
buy a twelve years’ title without in- 
vestigating it, that is their own look- 
out.’ Mr. Holt’s plan, nearly in 


his own words, is this—that after a 
certain date every person in the next 
transaction, dealing in any way 


with fee simple, should, in order 
to make that transaction valid, be 
bound to have it registered, without 
examination of title. He proposes 
that the person claiming to be 
entitled in fee simple should sign an 
application stating that he is in 
possession or receipt of the rents as 
owner in fee simple of the land 
described in a schedule to the 
application, which schedule should 
be written on parchment, and 
punctured in the corners, so that it 
may be removed for the purpose of 
actually forming the register; that 
the parcels shall in every case refer 
to numbers on the Ordnance map; 
that the registration should only 
begin in those counties where the 
Ordnance map on the 25-inch scale 
already exists; that the application, 
together with the schedule, be left 
in the registry office. There the 
applicant would be entered as owner 
of the fee simple, and set down as 
proprietor of the possessory title of 
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the estate. Mr. Holt says that 
nothing must be voluntary, because 
‘nothing which is voluntary succeeds 
in legal matters.’ 

An interesting detail illustrating 
the confusion which is caused by the 
present very defective index of the 
Middlesex Registry, is pointed out 
by Mr. Frere, who, alluding to the 
Middlesex Office, says that there 
are three names which, owing to 
the large number of separate 
properties belonging to each, have 
especial terror for clients in regard 
to the cost of search. Speaking of 
his own practice, Mr. Frere said: 
‘If one’s property is in_ the 
name of the Duke of West. 
minster, or Mr. Cubitt, or Mr. 
Freake, I put it to my client—The 
expense will be so much; will you 
have the examination or not?’ It 
seems that in Middlesex the regis. 
tration is not kept up very closely, 
but no witness said it was as bad as 
the Dublin Registry, of which Mr. 
Wolstenholme, a conveyancing coun- 
sel of the Chancery Division, testifies 
that in 1877 ‘there was an arrear 
of four or five months in making up 
the books; the memorials as they 
came in were thrown into a box, 
and they had all to be searched 
through.’ In Middlesex it is a mere 
registration of names, which leads 
the searcher to innumerable memo- 
rials. Search in the Irish Registry 
appears to occasion enormous ex- 
pense. Mr. Frere remembers one 
case in which he was concerned, 
where the negative search alone 
cost 3501. ‘before anything was 
done with it, merely the references 
to the deeds registered’ Mr. 
Wolstenholme adds that in Ireland 
‘the searches are very expensive, 
and cause a great deal of delay and 
trouble.’ In Scotland there is less 
cost, but hardly less trouble. In 
Scotland all dealings with land are 
registered, for thesimple reason that 
‘by statute all land rights are prefer- 
able in order of the registration.’ 
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They are getting a better system of 
index in Scotland, but, as Mr. 
Douglas suggested to the Select 
Committee, ‘you cannot make 
Bradshaw simple.’ In Scotland 
there are certain officials in the 
Central Registry who are paid by 
salary for their work as searchers 
under the Lord Clerk Registrar. But 
there are also private searchers who 
search as a profession, who have the 
confidence of the public, and whose 
charge is about the same as that of 
an official searcher. Mr. Douglas 
states that a forty years’ search costs 
from 12/. to 16/., but he adds that in 
the great majority of cases such a 
search is not necessary, ‘because 
there has been a search already for 
part of the time, and you only want 
the last bit stuck on to it.’ 

It is curious to note what dis- 
cord of opinion prevails on the 
subject of reform. Mr. Lowe, for 
example, put to Mr. Young ‘the 
opinion of the late Mr. Senior, that 
the best form of Jaw of real pro- 
perty that could be made was to 
change all estates in fee into terms 
for 1,000 years.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Wolstenholmeendeavours 
to attain the same end, which is 
simplicity, in saying, ‘ I would abo- 
lish everything except an estate in 
fee.’ For our part, we trust that 
the serious attention of the Com- 
mittee will be given to the evidence 
of two of the later witnesses—Sir 
Robert Torrens and Colonel Leach. 
Sir Robert Torrens showed that in 
regard to registration of title there 
is the certificate of title to deal with, 
and yet the title does not depend 
upon that certificate, as is the case 
with title deeds under the English 
system, because that certificate is 
representative only of the facts re- 
corded in the Registrar’s books. 
He showed too, and it is a very 
important matter, that ‘in theregis- 
tration of titles, the title passes 
upon the entry in the register book.’ 
There can be no question that the 
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South Australian system, which its 
author, Sir R. Torrens, calls ‘ trans- 
fer by registration of title,’ is in all 
points the best that has yet been 
devised. The difficulty in adopting 
it for England lies not merely in the 
complication of titles, for we may 
suppose those simplified by law, but 
in dealing at first and compulsorily 
with the number of titles which 
would be brought for examination 
and acceptance. Colonel Leach, 
R.E., examined as an authority on 
maps, contended that the provision 
in Lord Cairns’ Act by which regis- 
tration under that Act is not con- 
clusive as to boundaries, ‘is an ex- 
tremely wise one.’ That appears 
to be an extraordinary opinion, 
because of what use is the irremoy- 
able registration of land if it does 
not fix the boundaries? The regis- 
tered owner must continue to main- 
tain that which Mr. Lowe happily 
termed the ‘mausoleum of parch- 
ment,’ from which registration, to 
be effective, should be a deliverance. 
Colonel Leach has made a careful 
estimate upon authentic data of the 
amount of business which compul- 
sory registration would produce. 
He says that in Middlesex, where 
there is a densely crowded popula- 
tion, the number of deeds registered 
daily is one for every 22,300 of the 
population. In the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, which is not a densely 
populated district, the number is 
one in every 22,560, agreeing very 
nearly with the registration in Mid- 
dlesex. Then in the West Riding, 
which is very thickly populated, 
the number is one in every 27,000. 
The agreement of these averages is 
very remarkable, and applying the 
result to the whole population, it 
gives about 1,000 deeds as the daily 
demand for registration. Colonel 
Leach strongly supports Sir Robert 
Torrens in advocating the estab- 
lishment of a central registry office 
in London rather than local regis- 
tries. For the same reason that 
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‘ practically the great bulk of letters 
come to London,’ so he argues that 
‘power concentrated in London 
could deal with the work more 
easily, more cheaply, and more con- 
veniently for all parties than if sub- 
divided.’ 

What is that work to be? We 
have no doubt that a system of 
registration of title is preferable to 
any system of registration of deeds, 
and we are disposed to think, with 
Sir Robert Torrens, that if we were 
to confine it to registration of titles 
of fee simple estates only, there 
would be no insupportable pressure, 
and that there would be no risk or 
anything to dread in bringing it at 
once into operation. Sir Robert 


Torrens does not believe that the 
dealings in fee simple estates would 
amount to more than fifty per day. ' 
We cannot accept that estimate, 


[March 


but we are quite inclined to think 
that the number would not be un- 
manageable, and we agree with him 
as to the mode of progress—that 
having placed the fee simple on to 
the register, such leases, mortgages, 
and any other transactions as be- 
longed to the registered estates 
would come in due form and time 
upon the register. And to those 
who are willing to assist in carrying 
out reforms of this character, which 
are indispensable in order to place 
this country in fair and equal com- 
petition with her commercial rivals 
of the world, it should be no small 
encouragement to remember that 
not only in the opinion of Cobden, 
but of all the great lawyers and 
statesmen of modern times, no 
more beneficent labour could en- 
gage their patriotic energies. 


ArtTHUR ARNOLD. 





WHITE OF 
By tHE Rev. M. 


OVERS of English country life 

have at length obtained an edi- 
tion of their much-loved master so 
perfect that there is no reasonable 
probability of its ever being sur- 
passed. All the information that 
the most learned researches of mo- 
dern naturalists have brought to 
light has been appended in the form 
of notes to White’s familiar letters. 
Every scrap of personal history, 
and every letter which the most 
unwearied activity has been able to 
discover, is here brought together. 
White’s immortal book, his corre- 
spondence with family and scien- 
tific friends, are amply annotated 
and efriched by the loving zeal of 
one who is no mean disciple in 
natural history. A sermon has been 
added to show what White was as 
a divine ; while his garden calendar 
and several pages from his account 
book help us to form a clearer con- 
ception of the private life of the 
historian of Selborne. Innumerable 
editions of this work have been 
poured from the press since its au- 
thor first published it in 1789, for 
the details of which the reader may 
be referred to an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy in Notes and Queries,? due 
to the csreful hand of Professor 
Newton. Up to last year the stand- 
ard edition amongst many recent 
ones, varying in minor points of 
interest and detail, was that of Mr. 
KE. T. Bennett, adorned with good 
woodcuts, and illustrated by such 
men as Owen and Yarrell. Pro- 
fessor Bell’s affection for Gilbert 
White, whose house and garden he 
maintains much as they were left 
at his death, and whose own stores 
of learning on many branches of 
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natural history point him out as 
peculiarly adapted for the labour of 
love, has long prompted him to do 
honour to the old naturalist by 
bringing his book up to the level 
of modern scientific knowledge. 
After years of eager expectation on 
the part of his many friends, this 
laudable wish is at length fulfilled. 
The book before us is worthy of 
White’s memory and Professor 
Bell’s attached devotion to the fa- 
vourite studies of both. It must 
be no small satisfaction to the editor 
in his honoured retirement at Sel- 
borne to feel that he has indis- 
solubly linked his name to that 
of the object of his enthusiasm, 
the simple-minded country parson 
whose book has given his native 
village a world-wide fame. 

It is this essentially English cha- 
racter of Selborne that causes it 
to be so beloved by White’s coun- 
trymen. It would appear unsyste- 
matic toa German, and absolutely 
unintelligible to most Frenchmen ; 
and Americans find theirown scenery 
and genius more faithfully re- 
flected in Thoreau and Burroughes. 
‘Much depends upon when and 
where you read a book,’ says Elia, 
and then he prescribes a winter 
evening as being appropriate to 
Shakespeare ; while Milton ‘almost 
requires a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon 
him.’ No time, no place comes un- 
seasonably to White’s Selborne. 
It intensifies our pleasure in the 
country; it brings a waft of hay- 
fields and meadow-sweet into the 
dingiest London lodging. It ac- 
companies the varying seasons of 
the year. Men consult and toy with 
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it during the budding spring ; in 
summer it becomes a cherished 
woodland companion; autumn, with 
golden evenings and leisure to 
ramble round the garden in mid- 
day sunshine, invites every lover of 
the country to carry Selborne in 
his pocket; in the long wintry 
nights, when doors and windows 
are muffled with snow, and the 
north wind rattles the shutters, 
White is one of the few favoured 
authors read with avidity by the fire- 
side. Within the Arctic circle to 
open its fascinating pages would 
transport us to the haunts of boy- 
hood—the brook wherein we caught 
stickle-backs, the pine-wood with 
its eternal murmurs of home. The 
humorous diary of Timothy Tor- 
toise’s vacant and lethargic years 
might induce forgetfulness of the 
sirocco in the deserts of Yemen. 
Wherein the secret of this enduring 
charm lies is not far to seek. It 
consists in the unaffected home- 
liness of the book, which forms a 
pastoral as sweet as that love of 
rural life, almost modern in its ten- 
derness, shown in the aspirations of 
the usurer Alfius, or in Virgil’s 
judgment on the bliss of country- 
folks’ life, if they did but know it: 
At latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce vivique lacus, at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum muollesque sub arbore 
somni 

Non absunt.* 

White’s own contented character 
is reflected inevery page. Sincere 
religion without being obtruded is 
everywhere apparent; while the 
moral government of the world, the 
just adaptation of means to ends in 
outward nature, the boundless love 
of the Creator and His prodigality 
in good gifts, are always strongl 
realised, not unseldom wanna. 


The level stream of scholarly prose, 
frequently reminding us of the 
grace of Addison, flows placidly 


onwards, but the under-current 
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murmurs of thankful praise and 
trust. With something of the tired 
townsman’s eagerness, who flies to 
seaside and moor, the lover of Eng- 
lish home life delights to expatiate 
in the simple attractive style and 
familiar lore of the History of Sel- 
borne. In spite of numberless 
imitators, never have the sylvan 
beauty of the country and the 
quaint traits in the life of its deni- 
zens been more fascinatingly de- 
scribed. 

Several examples have shown of 
late years that an eventful existence 
is by no means a requisite of a bio- 
graphy. It would puzzle the most 
inveterate bookmaker to compose 
an interesting life of Gilbert White. 
On the paternal side he was sprung 
from Sir Sampson White, of Swan 
Hall, Oxfordshire, while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with 
the Hydes of Chichester, who were 
Russia merchants, thus inheriting 
the lustre of honourable descent 
and honourable employment. Born 
on July 18, 1720, in the village he 
has made famous, where too he 
died in 1793, a few dates of the 
chief events common to all who 
pass through the studies of Oxford 
and take Holy Orders comprise al- 
most all that is noteworthy in his 
life. A trip to Fyfield, near An- 
dover, formed an epoch in the quiet 
round of daily duties; modern 
tourists think less of traversing the 
Continent than did White of a visit 
to London. Notwithstanding his 
favourite brother’s repeated invita- 
tions to Blackburn, it does not seem 
that the naturalist ever found his 
way so far as Lancashire. Scotland 
was literally ultima Thule to him. 
He served as junior proctor at Ox- 
ford in 1752, and the amusing ac- 
count-book of his expenses printed 
by Dr. Bell will minister abundant 
food for reflection to the student of 
social manners. Afterwards he held 
several curacies, all however in his 
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native county, including that of 
Selborne. It was not until 1763 
that, owing to the decease of his 
uncle, he inherited The Wakes in 
that village, at which house he at 
once took up his residence, and 
once more assumed the curacy, 
after an intermission of twenty- 
six years. This, together with 
his fellowship at Oriel and the 
college living of Moreton-Pinkney 
(where, however, he never resided), 
he retained until his death. Thence- 
forth he spent his blameless life be- 
tween the delights of his garden 
and the study of nature. His hap- 
piness resembles that which the 
philosophic Latin poet attributes 
under similar circumstances to the 
Master he delighted to honour. 


Apparet divém numen, sedesque quiete, 

Quas neque concutiunt ventei, nec nubila 
nimbeis 

Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat; semper sine nubibus 
ether 


Integer, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 
Omnia suppeditat porro natura neque ulla 
Res animi pacem delibat.* 


In this ‘island valley of Avilion’ 
the sum of the naturalist’s life con- 
sists in the observation and chro- 
nicling of the minutest traits con- 
nected with his favourite birds and 
beasts. Guileless of metaphysics, 
with no taste for the abstruse ques- 
tions underlying the two worlds of 
Grace and Nature, which are at 
present so eagerly debated, White’s 
character was singularly innocent 
and childlike in the truest sense. 
Fortunately his surroundings an- 
swered in every respect to the bent 
of his mind, so that in running 
throv gh the brief record of his life, 
White may be pronounced happy 
beyond the ideal of the wise man ; 
for he was not merely happy when 
he had lived his life, but . was 
happy during every day of that 
placid life. Happiness indeed, like 
truth, has numerous aspects. Whe- 


ther many natures at the present 
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day could exist with content in 
580 monotonous a round of little 
pleasures, as did White; or 
whether any age or station in the 
whirl of modern existence affords 
opportunities for such a contempla- 
tive scheme of life, is another con- 
sideration. Unquestionably such 
fragments of it as men can snatch 
from the devouring years do soothe 
and delight many minds, as is evi- 
dent from the wider appreciation of 
country life of late, from the ever 
increasing fascination of such quiet 
sports as angling, and, perhaps, to 
come closer to our subject, from 
the extreme interest which genera- 
tion after generation at present 
evinces in the character of a recluse 
like White .and a book so homely 
as his History of Selborne. 

Leaving the cultivated slopes 
near Alton and its hop gardens, 
which in autumn rival in beauty 
the vineyards of Burgundy, the 
pilgrim, after some three miles’ 
walking, finds himself amongst 
well-grown oaks and elms, de- 
scending a hill which long know- 
ledge of White’s book instinctively 
tells him must lead to Selborne. 
Before him, to the right, he at once 
recognises the Hanger, the finc 
beeches which cover it glowing 
with ruddy tints in the September 
sunshine. 

—— spot! from whence in prospect 
1es 

Whate’er of landscape charms our feasting 
eyes ; 

The pointed spire, the hall, the pasture- 
plain, 

The russet fallow or the golden grain. 

A little farther, also on the right, he 

comes toa high wall which here 

encircles White’s garden, and im- 

mediately recalls Timothy the tor- 

toise solong immured there. A few 

steps more past farm and cottage 

fringing the road, and the Plestor, 

with White’s church and the great 

yew-tree, rises on the left. ‘He 

enjoys himself here,’ the natives say 
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of this grand tree. The church 
has recently been restored by a 
nephew of the naturalist; but when 
we saw it four years ago, the high 
ws, huge pulpit, and sounding 
d remained justas when White 
preached his lastsermon. Opposite 
the, church is the quaint, many- 
windowed house, so dear to all 
lovers of the country, The Wakes, 
White’s. house. 


Now climb the steep, drop now your eye 
below, 
Where round the blooming village orchards 


Ww; 
Tiere, like a picture, lies my lowly seat, 
A rural, shelter’d, unobserved retreat, 

A sleepy old-world air pervades 
thelittle village. The traveller passes 
on to the inn, an ordinary building, 
but it is gratifying to find that 
‘No. 325, Court Gilbert White,’ of 
Odd Fellows here holdsits meetings. 
Thence the road continues to the 
Priory and to Black Moor, lately 
constituted a new parish, and pro- 
vided with church, schools, and 
parsonage by the munificence of 
Lord Selborne, and with Woolmer, 
the enchanted region so familiar to 
all naturalists ends. 

Adown the vale, in lone, sequester'd nook, 

Where skirting woods imbrown the dim- 
pling brook, 

The ruin’d convent lies; here wont to 
dwell 

The lazy canon ’midst his cloistered cell ; 

While Papal darkness brooded o’er the 
land, 

Ere Reformation made her glorious stand ; 

Still oft at eve belated shepherd swains 

See the cowl’d spectre skim the folded 
plains.® 

We must return a moment to the 
house, unique even among Eng- 
land’s many famous houses. Dr. 
Bell’s own photographs here en- 
graved enable everyone to realise 
it perfectly. It remains, with its 
suggestiyvenegs of comfort and quaint 
irregularities of outline, much as 
when it held the old naturalist. 
Careful even to preserve the tint of 
the roof when adding a library as 
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a wing, by procuring slates from {a 
shed built atthe same time as the 
house, Dr. Bell keeps many inter. 
esting relics inside. White’s cane 
with silver head and crest of a 
popinjay, his spectacles, bookcase 
and barometer let in at its ‘side, are 
amongst the most noteworthy. The 
seclusion and homeliness of the 
house after all constitute its great 
charm. Outside the veivety green 
leads as of old to the snn-dial and 
sunk fence. A plant of Arwndo 
donaz, sent to White by his brother 
(who was chaplain at Gibraltar), 
still flourishes where it was origin- 
ally planted. Near it isa specimen 
of Pinus Cephallonica, still a rare 
tree in England. The reader who 
knows the History of Selborne 
will have no difficulty in filling up 
the picture. Standing in the gar- 
den itself, a glance round enables 
the spectator immediately to iden- 
tify every tree and locality, much 
as Pythagoras of old might have 
recognised places which he knew in 
his previous state of existence, In 
front rises the Hanger, its beeches 
slightly seared by the early frosts. 
Et planus modico tumore vertex 
Czlo perfruitur sereniore.® 


Hallowed by the pleasant associa- 
tions which endear White’s name 
to so many lovers of the country, 
The Wakes once seen, as we saw it 
on an. autumnal afternoon, lingers 
for ever in the memory as a typical 
abode of learned leisure. 

An English home—gray twilight. pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep,—all things in order 
stored, 

A haunt of ancient peace. 

But it is time to consider the 
revolution which White effected in 
the mode of writing natural his- 
tory. Ever since the days of Aris- 
totle facts have been taken for 
granted by zoologists, and authority 
accepted instead of original investi- 
gation. A preconceived idea ora 
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hasty impression had in too many 
cases done duty where a rigorous 
induction was required. Generali- 
sation was popular where a cautious 
and discriminating procedure by 
particular instances wouldalone have 
elicited truth. ‘ Leaden weights,’ 
as Lord Bacon said, were needed 
for men’s intellects rather than 
wings, in order that they should 
not soar too high.’ It was White’s 
glory that he recalled writers of 
natural history from theorising to 
diligent personal observation. Con- 
trast the manner in which his book 
gradually grew from the uncon- 
nected facts which his daily rambles 
during many years enabled him to 
note down, with the mode in which 
Goldsmith was at the same time 
writing his Natural History. That 
the latter might have full leisure 
for it, we are told, he took lodgings 
ata farmhouse on the Edgware Road, 
and carried down his books ‘in two 
returned postchaises.’ There Mickle 
and Boswell repaired to call on him. 
Not finding him at home, ‘ but hav- 
ing a curiosity to see his apart- 
ment,’ says the latter, ‘we went in 
and found curious scraps of descrip- 
tions of animals scrawled upon the 
wall with a black-lead pencil.’ 
Turning for examples of White’s 
method to his book, it is worth 
while dwelling particularly on the 
observations he has put on record 
concerning his favourite birds, the 
goatsucker, swift, stone-curlew, and 
ring-ousel, With the exception of 
the third of these, the rest are tole- 
rably well known to every lover of 
the country. For how much of our 
accurate knowledge of their habits 
are we not indebted to White! 
The goatsucker (so named by Aris- 
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totle in connection with this super- 
stition), or dor-hawk,’ is more often 
heard, owing to its curious ‘ chir- 
ring’ sound, on summer evenings 
than seen. Pennant made the 
absurd statement regarding this 
sound that it was caused by the 
bird flying with open mouth, so 
that the air resounded from its 
vastly extended gape. He also 
committed himself to the notion 
that this noise was made ‘ only in 
its flight.” White reminds him in 
his 22nd Letter that he had often 
watched this bird uttering this sin- 
gular cry for half an hour together 
from some favourite perch, and 
continues: ‘It appears to me that 
its notes are formed by organic im- 
pulse.’ Then he notices how it in- 
variably begins its note at twilight, 
sometimes coincidently with there- 
port of thePortsmouth evening gun. 
In Letter xxxvii. he remarks on 
its powers of flight, ‘exceeding, if 
possible, the various evolutions and 
quick turns of the swallow genus,’ 
and very acutely continues, ‘ The 
circumstance that pleased me most 
was that I saw it distinctly more 
than once put out its short leg 
while on the wing, and by a bend of 
the head deliver somewhat into its 
mouth. If it takes any part of its 
prey with its foot, as I have now 
the greatest reason to suppose it 
does these chafers, I no longer won- 
der at the use of its middle toe, 
which is curiously furnished with a 
serrated claw.’ He next touches 
on the chief points of its life his- 
tory, its feeding on scarabei and 
phalene, attacking the intruder 
when he approaches its haunts after 
sunset with a singular snap of its 
wings, its love for the oak, its eggs, 


* Itaque hominum intellectui non plume addenda, sed plumbum potius et pondera : 
ut cohibeant omnem saltum et volatum.—Nov. Org. i. 104. 
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* Either from eating dors, i.e. cockchafers, or from its irresolute mode of flying during 
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its apology for a nest on the ground. 
Following up this last observation, 
he draws a corollary: ‘ Birds that 
build on the ground do not make 
much of nests.’ Well may Mark- 
wick say that no author has given 
a clearer or more detailed account, 
and that from his own observation, 
of the goatsucker than has White. 
Wilson started the theory that the 
bird’s long middle claw was in- 
tended for use in clearing away 
vermin, to which, from its inactivity 
by day, the goatsucker is said to be 
peculiarly subject, but no succeeding 
observer has added any substantial 
facts to this epitome of the bird's 
life and habits. 

The 21st Letter, to the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, givesa particular 
account of the swift’s life and habits, 
which alone (says Sir W. Jardine, 
no mear authority) ‘would have 
shown Mr. White to have been a 
most close and accurate observer.’ 
Looking through this monograph 
of the bird’s life, the reader is as- 
tonished to see how little there is 
which any diligent observer could 
not have seen for himself ; how ‘ the 
swift eats, drinks, collects materials 
for its nest, and, as it seems, propa- 
gates on the wing,’ is most active 
in close, thundery weather, never 
settles on the ground but through 
accident, and the like ; but this it is 
which redounds to White's credit. 
The naturalist, like the poet, be- 
holds what is wonderful in common 
things, and by his genius calls 
attention to it, when every other 
person can immediately see it for 
himself. The story of Columbus's 
egg continually repeats itself. 
The 52nd Letter supplies an 
excellent instance of White's 
facility in making inductions. The 
fact of one swift remaining till late 
in August (the bird generally. mi- 
grates on the roth) caused him to 
suspect that it was tending young 
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ones. This surmise proved correct, 
and though nothing could be rea. 
sonably gathered from this, con. 
sidered merely as an isolated fact, 
in conjunction with his other obser. 
vations it enabled White to draw the 
following conclusion: ‘Though it 
may be disagreeable to swifts to 
remain beyond the beginning of 
August, yet that they can subsist 
longer is undeniable,’ and ‘ that this 
uncommon event, as it was owing 
to the loss of the first brood, so it 
corroborates my former remark 
that swifts breed regularly but 
once ; since, was the contrary the 
case, the occurrence above could 
neither be new nor rare.’ The 
material reasoning indeed is here 
better than the formal, which is a 
palpable case of petitio principii. 
We have often of late years seen 
the swift remain until mid Septem. 
ber. Mr. Cordeaux!® supposes these 
lingerers to.be young birds. White, 
however, asserts that swifts have 
only one brood. 

The great plover or stone-curlew 
(Gdicnemus crepitans) is another 
interesting bird, which seems slowly 
but surely decreasing in numbers 
year by year until ere long it bids 
fair to disappear altogether, ‘ like its 
big cousin the great bustard.’"! This 
at least is our impression, though it 
is only fair to say that some ob- 
servers in exceptional localities con- 
tradict it. In the Yorkshire wolds 
it is becoming quite scarce where 
previously it was a regular visitant. 
Mr. Bell says of Selborne, where, as 
will shortly be seen, White must 
have been familiarly acquainted 
with it, ‘I have occasionally heard 
its cry late in the evening as it has 
passed at a considerable height over 
the village, but in thirty years | 
have never seen one, alive or dead.” 
In Norfolk, however, Mr. Stevenson 
(who has written the best modern 
account of the bird) gives a more 
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cheering account of its history: 
‘We may conclude that if, on the 
eastern side of the county, the stone- 
curlew in a few years’ time should 
cease to be reckoned amongst our 
summer visitants, there is little fear 
that as regards the southern and 
western portions its presence in 
summer will still enliven the waste 
for many generations to come.’!* 
On Thetford Warren, their old 
stronghold in Norfolk, they are re- 
ported to be fairly plentiful, fre- 
quently startling the midnight 
traveller with their wild whistle. 
Indiscriminate shooting since the 
beginning of the century until the 
tax on carrying fowling pieces was 
imposed, largely diminished their 
numbers and frightened away the 
survivors, while their own habits of 
nesting on the ground, the many 
recent inclosures which have been 
made, and the great agricultural 
progress in the district, have proved 
still more hostile to their increase. 
White was particularly fond of 
of 


studying this bird’s habits. 
course he only knew it during its 


breeding time. He notices to 
Pennant its fondness for upland 
pastures and its diet of worms and 
froys.'4 In another letter (xx.) he 
mentions his intention to write to » 
friend in Sussex (J. Woods) on the 
bird’s habits. Woods’ reply is 
given in Letter xxxiii., being sub- 
stantially what White had already 
found out for himself. White’s own 
accuracy of observation appears in 
the last words of this letter: ‘ When 
the edicnemus flies, it stretches outits 
legs straight behind like a heron.’ 
Again, in remarking on its noc- 
turnal cries, he adds the acute gene- 
ralisation, ‘ Birds that fly by night 
are obliged to be noisy ; their notes 
often repeated become signals or 
watchwords to keep them together, 
that they may not stray or lose 
each other in the dark.’> How 


'’ Birds of Norfolk, vol. ii. p. 57. " (1870.) 
18 Letter xii. 
19 Letter xxxi. 
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many belated travellers before 
White must have listened to the 
cries of plovers, curlews, and the 
like overhead, without hitting upon 
so sensible an account of their 
use ! 

Once more, the ring-ousel (Turdus 
torquatus) is a striking proof of 
White’s penetration and power of 
working out a subject. He first 
hears of ousels being in his neigh- 
bourhood, and employs men, but 
without success, to procure him a 
specimen.'® <A year afterwards he 
obtains some which have been shot, 
and broaches the opinion that being 
in October, these birds were on a 
southern and winter migration.!’ 
In the spring of the following year, 
having conjectured that the ousels 
ought to be returning, he goes to 
the sheep-down which they had 
frequented the previous aatumn, 
and, much to his delight, shoots a 
pair of them. ‘It is remarkable,’ 
he says, ‘that they make but a few 
days’ stay in their spring visit, but 
rest near a fortnight at Michael- 
mas.'§ In December 1769 (Letter 
xxvi.) he has ascertained that they 
remain throughont the year in Scot- 
land, and ‘is seized with wonder 
and longs to be informed whence 
these travellers come and whither 
they go, since they seem to use our 
hills merely as an inn or baiting 
place.’ Next year he again observes 
their autumnal migration, and has 
ascertained that they breed in 
Dartmoor and throughout the Peak 
district." In 1773 he returns to 
the subject, and informs Pennant 
that some years they abound more 
than in others, and infers, from 
their disregard of man, that they 
have come from places of little 
resort.” Now it is remarkable that 
this is the sum of our knowledge at 
present respecting the ring-ousel. 
Professor Newton, in the solitary 
volame he has as yet given to the 


% Letter xv. 
Letter xx. 
% Letter xxxviii. 
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world,?! calls it ‘a summer visitor 
arriving regularly in April,’ and 
after retiring to mountainous dis- 
tricts to breed, returning in flocks in 
September or October. He contra- 
dicts Pennant’s statement that it 
remains in Scotland throughout the 
year, but does not controvert any 
of White’s observations. We can- 
not sufficiently admire the perse- 
verance, acumen, and power of 
amassing knowledge thus exhibited 
by the Selborne naturalist in an 
age when there were few books to be 
obtained on his favourite science, 
and when the means of comparison 
and obtaining information by means 
of societies, journals, &c., were as 
nothing compared to the resources 
of ornithology at present. No ad- 


vance has been made in the life- 
history of the ring-ousel since 
White’s time, in spite of all these 
advantages. 

Although White’s fame does not 
so much reston the additions which 
he made to our natural history as 


on the method of observation which 
he was the first to introduce to the 
theoretical naturalists of his time, 
and which was nothing else than 
Lord Bacon’s system of interrogat- 
ing nature practically carried out, 
he is yet notable for several import- 
ant discoveries. Thus he was the 
last person who has lighted upon a 
quadruped hitherto unknown to the 
British fauna. All his readers will 
remember his delightful description 
of the harvest mouse (Mus mes- 
sorius).22 This is the smallest of 
our mammalia, and must be ever 
connected with White’s name. The 
great bat (ornoctule, Scotophilus noc- 
tula) was also first noticed by White 
as a British species, though Dau- 
benton had previously described it 
as a European bat. White re- 
peatedly mentions it in his letters, 
and gave it the specific name of 
altivolans. As exactly pointing out 
its habits, it is to be regretted that 
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the editors of the last edition of 
Bell’s Quadrupeds should have re- 
placed this term by the above vague 
designations which apply equally 
well to all British bats. White, 
too, seems to have been the first 
to remark that bats drink while on 
the wing like swallows. In ornitho. 
logy, which was his favourite branch 
of natural history, White was the 
first to discriminate between the 
three species of willow-wrens, and 
to appropriate the suitable name of 
‘chiff chaff,’ from its call, to the 
least of these. To those who know 
the botany of the Killarney district, 
with its Lusitanian species, his re- 
marks at the beginning of Letter 
xlii. will sufficiently show White's 
acuteness in forecasting. The 
mountains, he says of Ireland, have 
‘ scarcely been sufficiently examined, 
and the southerly counties of so 
mild an island may possibly afford 
some plants little to be expected 
within the British dominions.’ 
White possessed in an eminent de- 
gree that power of feeling his way, 
so to speak, to a discovery which 
seems little less than divination to 
ordinary people when exhibited in 
the working of an Owen or a Dar- 
win, and which answers to the 
faculty of making suggestive hypo- 
theses as seen in the experimental 
methods of inquiry. 

White’s few mistakes were not 
due to defective observation, still 
less to conclusions drawn from in- 
sufficient evidence, but from in- 
ability to shake off the ‘idols of the 
tribe’ around him. Men had made 
up their minds in the last century 
that it was more philosophical to 
believe that the swallow hibernated 
than that it followed the analogy of 
our other migratory birds. Start- 
ing with this prepossession, every 
observation which White made on 
his favourite bird amusingly con- 
firmed him in his error. Daines 


Barrington, too, had contributed to 


21 P, 287. 


22 Letter xii. 
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mislead him by his essay against 
the common theory of the swallow’s 
migration. The ordinary belief of 
men who would have called them- 
selves, in the language of the 
day, natural philosophers, may be 
gathered from Johnson’s magni- 
loquent opinion, ‘Swallows certainly 
sleep all the winter. A number of 
them conglobulate together by fly- 
ing round and round, and then all 
ina heap throw themselves under 
water, and lie in the bed of a river.’ 
Curiously enough, Goldsmith is a 
little more cautious : ‘There is a 
partial migration of the swallows; 
the stronger ones migrate, the others 
do not.’** It isinteresting to trace 
White’s observations on this matter, 
and the manner in which theory 
and evidence conflicted in his mind. 
‘I acquiesce entirely in your opi- 
nion,’ he writes to Pennant,”> ‘ that 
though most of the swallow kind may 
migrate, yet that some dostay behind 
and hide with us during the winter.’ 
Next year, having heard of a martin 
hawking in a sheltered bottom on 
Nov. 26, he pronounces, ‘ I am now 
perfectly satisfied that they do not 
all leave this island in the winter.’ 
A year later, 1769, he again writes 
to the same, ‘ Swallows seem to lay 
themselves up, and to come forth 
ina warm day, as bats do continu- 
ally of a warm evening, after they 
have disappeared for weeks. Ihave 
frequently remarked that swallows 
are seen later at Oxford than else- 
where ; is it due to the vast massy 
buildings of that place, to the many 
waters round it, or to what else ?’ 
In 1773, he is still doubtful: hav- 
ing seen some martins on Nov. 3, 
he muses, ‘Did these small weak 
birds, some of which were nestling 
twelve days ago, shift their quarters 
at this late season of the year to 
the other side of the northern 
tropic? Or rather, isit not more 
probable that the next church ruin, 


23 Boswell’s Johnson, ed. 1816, p. 56, vol. ii. 
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chalk cliff, steep covert, or perhaps 
sandbank, lake or pool (as a more 
northern naturalist would say), may 
become their hybernaculum, and 
afford them a ready and obvious 
retreat ?? He is almost convinced 
of the truth of this opinion in 1781 
after observing martins disappear- 
ing amongst shrubs in late autumn. 
‘I took care to wait on them before 
they retired to rest, and was much 
pleased to find that for several 
evenings together, just at a quarter 
past five in the afternoon, they all 
scudded away in great haste to- 
wards the south-east, and darted 
away among the low shrubs above 
the cottages at the end of the hill.’ 
It is somewhat ludicrous in the light 
of our larger knowledge to read his 
comment on this. ‘I have only to 
add that, were the bushes, which 
cover some acres, and are not my 
own property, to be grubbed and 
carefully examined, probably these 
late broods, and perhaps the whole 
aggregate body of the house mar- 
tins of this district, might be found 
there, in different secret dormi- 
tories; and that, so far from with- 
drawing into warmer climes, it would 
appear that they never depart three 
hundred yards from the village.’ 
How delightfully easy for a brother 
naturalist at present to imagine the 
good man’s perplexity as next 
morning he beat‘ these bushes 
carefully with his long walking- 
staff in hopes of ronsing the mar- 
tins, which at that time would pro- 
bably be in sunny Algeria! And 
how sad is his tone on narrating 
the story of the swifts found early 
one spring in the battlements of a 
church tower which were accident- 
ally smothered in a paper bag, and 
the swallows which fell down with 
a chalk cliff at Brighthelmstone on 
the beach one stormy winter, though 
his intelligent informant, ‘ to my no 
small disappointment,’ told me he 


24 Jhid. Pp. 256. 
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did not see them himself, but that 
others assured him they did !*6 

To the end of his life White 
appears to have maintained the 
theory of swallows’ hibernation as 
at all events a conclusion of equal 
cogency with their migration. 
A paper of the date 17897’ shows 
how pertinaciously he was ever on 
the look-out for observations which 
could strengthen his opinion; as 
for instance: ‘It is remarkable, 
thatthough most of them [swallows 
on their departure] sit on the 
battlements and roof, yet many 
hang or cling for some time by 
their claws against the surface of 
the walls, in a manner not practised 
by them at any other time of their 
remaining with us;’ and again, 
‘It is very remarkable that after 
the hirundines have disappeared 
for some weeks, a few are oc- 
casionally seen again sometimes in 
the first week in November, and 
that only for one day. Do they 
not withdraw and slumber in some 


hiding place during the interval ? 
For we cannot suppose they had 
migrated to warmer climes and so 


weturned for one day.’ This epi- 
sode connected with swallows may 
be excused, first, because of these 
birds being perhaps more than any 
associated with the loving diligence 
of White ; and, secondly, because it 
shows young naturalists how per- 
petually one vexed question lives in 
the mind of a true observer of 
nature, and with what perseverance 
che seeks to garner up the smallest 
facts that seem to bear upon it. 
For the rest, White’s own conclu- 
sion in The Naturalist’s Suwinmer 
Evening Walk: may well end this 
section : 


** Letter x. to Pennant. 
7 See Bell’s Edition, I. pp. 443, 44 
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Amusive birds—say where your hid retreat 

When the frost rages and the tempests 
beat ? 

Whence your return, by such nice instinct 
led, 

When Spring, soft season, lifts her bloom- 
ing head ? 

Such baffled searches mock man’s prying 
pride, 

The God of Nature is your secret Guide !** 


After the ‘ hirundines,’ the object 
with which White is most familiarly 
associated by readers of his book, 
comes the tortoise. Endless were the 
humorous remarks and unexpected 
applications of poetry which the 
master made on Timothy Tortoise. 
He was always seizing some of his 
curious slow traits, comparing his 
gait and demeanour with man’s, 
philosophising on his extended life, 
speculating on this or that custom, 
intently watching the phenomena of 
his hibernation. Itis worth while 
putting together the chief scattered 
noticesof thecreature. In Oct. 1770 
he notes®® ‘a land tortoise which 
has been kept for thirty years in a 
little walled court belonging to the 
house where I am now visiting 
retires under ground about the 
middle of November and comes 
forth again about the middle of 
April,’ and goes on to particularise 
its food and the longevity of its 
race. This house was at Ringmer, 
and belonged to his cousin Mrs. 
Snooke. ‘To what species of its 
family Timothy belonged has often 
been discussed. Luckily Mr. Bell, 
who is perhaps the most competent 
person to pronounce on this, does 
so ina note(vol.i. p. 240). It is,he 
says, the’Testudo marginata, though 
‘Mr. Bennett's opinion that it was 
distinct and undescribed is worthy 
of attention.’ Again, White writes 


% In Robert Marsham’s last leesee to White (Vol. ii, Bell’s ed. p. 301) he writes: 


‘i have also a proof of torpidity of swallows in Yorkshire, that i cannot doubt. 
wish for the particulars i will transcribe them for you.’ 
your recent proof of their torpidity in Yorkshire, I long to see it.’ 


days afterwards. 


If you 
rejoins: ‘As to 
He died eleven 
2° Vol. i. p. 131. 
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to Barrington in 1773: ‘The old 
tortoise that I mentioned in a former 
letter still continues in this garden, 
and retired under ground about 
November 20, and came out again 
for one day on the zoth; it lies now 
buried in a wet swampy border 
under a wall facing to the south, 
and is enveloped at present in mud 
and mire.’ Soon, however, he has 
the satisfaction®® of telling that it 
has become his own property. ‘I 
dug it out of its winter dormitory 
in March last when it was enough 
awakened to express its resent- 
ments by hissing; and packing it 
in a box with earth, carried it 
eighty miles in post-chaises.’ Evi- 
dently he studied its moods as if it 
had possessed human interest ; it is 
gratifying to learn that ‘the rattle 
and hurry of the journey so per- 
fectly roused it, that when I turned 
it out on a border, it walked twice 
down to the bottom of my garden ; 
however, in the evening, the 
weather being cold, it buried itself 
in the loose mould and continues 
still concealed.’ Nor is it less 
curious to see how absorbed White 
was in Timothy’s economy at a 
time when England was holding 
her own against the world, when 
General Eliott was maintaining his 
post at Gibraltar during a three 
years’ siege, Hastings and Sir Eyre 
Coote winning our Indian Empire, 
and an internecine struggle pre- 
vailing in another quarter of the 
world with the revolted American 
colonies. We never hear the faint- 
est echo of these great doings in 
that retired garden at Selborne. 
But White notices thatas the time of 
the tortoise’s emerging from his win- 
ter quarters draws near he requires 


a breathing place in the ground 


%® Letter 1. 
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near his head; or he remarks on 
the singular fact that the same 
sunny day in spring brought forth 
troops of snails as well as Timothy, 
and remembers how the Greeks 
called snail and tortoise epeoixoue, 
or moralises how ‘it is a matter 
of wonder to find that Providence 
should bestow such a profusion of 
days, such a seeming waste of lon- 
gevity, on a reptile that appears to 
relish it so little as to squander 
more than two-thirds of its exist- 
ence in a joyless stupor, and be 
lost to all sensation for months to- 
gether in the profoundest of slum- 
bers.’ Tortoises, it should be men- 
tioned, according to Sir W. Jar- 
dine,*! have been known to live 
from 107 to 229 years. Another 


letter,*? couched in the most deli- 
cate humour, gives an admirable 
account of the creature’s proceed- 
ings when about to dig his hy- 
bernaculam. White remarks: ‘ No 
part of its behaviour ever struck 
me more than the extreme timidity 


it always expresses with regard to 
rain; for though it has a shell 
which would secure it against the 
wheels of a loaded cart, yet does it 
discover as much solicitude about 
rain as a lady dressed in all her 
best attire, shuffling away on the 
first sprinklings and running its 
head up in a corner. And he 
goes on to suggest it becomes an 
excellent weather glass. Another 
pleasant paper ** gives further par- 
ticulars ‘ respecting the Old Family 
Tortoise.’ Most amusing of all 
White’s jeuw d’ esprit on poor Timothy 
is the letter written in answer to 
some verses from Miss Mulso.*4 
He is made to describe his birth 
as happening ‘in the province of 
Virginia in the midst of a savanna 


* Bell, I. p. 144. In the hall of the Bishop's palace at Peterborough is preserved the 
shell of a large tortoise which lived, it is well ascertained, for more than 200 years. 
Bishop Parsons remembered it for more than sixty years. (See the inscription con- 
cerning its life and history copied in Notes and Queries, Fourth Series, xii. p. 125.) 
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that lay between a large tobacco 
plantation and a creek of the sea.’ 
Unfortunately the more exact zoo- 
logical knowledge of White’s editor 
pronounces Timothy to have been 
a North African species. We must 
find him an excuse for his slip in 
the cautious words of Telemachus : 


barnp pév 7 ené gyno rod Eupevau abrap 
eywrye 
ovk old’ * ob yap me tis édv ydvov abrds 


dvéyvw, (Od. I. 215.) 


Timothy goes on to relate his griev- 
ances, the insult to his amour- 
propre in being weighed twice a 
year in the grocer’s scales and the 
like, and the longing he has for 
society of hisown kind. The whole 
letter is eminently characteristic of 
its good-tempered, humorous writer. 

There are one or two more al- 
lusions to the long-lived reptile in 
White’s correspondence. One is 
singularly important. He writes to 
his brother, the Rev. John White, 
Chaplain of Gibraltar, who was 
possessed of similar tastes to his 
own, suggesting the division of the 
family into those with box-shells, i.e. 
which close entirely by means of 
valves fore and aft, and those with- 
out. John White seems to have 
communicated this division to 
Linneus (but without naming his 
brother as being its author), and 
the great naturalist adopted it in 
his account of the testudinata. In 
a letter to his nephew Sam, whom 
he had brought up, in 1776, White is 
particular in giving the exact 
weight of Timothy; but in another, 
to Mr. Barker, written ten years 
after, he once more moralises in a 
humorous strain upon his familiar. 
‘The summer-like weather of last 
Friday fetched out Timothy. 
There is something very forlorn 
and abject in that creature’s first 
appearance after a profound slum- 
ber of five months. When a 
man first rouses himself from a 
deep sleep he does not leok very 


* Letter xxii. to Barrington. 
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wise, but nothing can be more 
squalid and stupid than our friend 
when he first comes crawling out 
of his hibernaculuwm; so that some 
further lines of Dryden’s ode 
(written, he supposes, on purpose 
to ridicule tortoises) may well be 
applied to him: 

He has raised up his head 

As awaked from the dead, 

And amazed he stares around.’ 


These trifies illustrate the ob- 
servant, kindly nature of the natu- 
ralist. Timothy died in the spring 
of 1794, and his shell is now pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Probably not one reader in ten 
thousand at present troubles the 
Antiquities of Selborne. Its com- 
pilation, as we see from the cor- 
respondence, cost White much 
trouble, and it was a treatise con- 
sonant to his time; but having 
said this much, we may pass on. 
It is to the Natural History that 
White’s admirers turn. Indepen- 
dently of the observations here to 
be found on the out-door life of 
the country, as it may be called, 
in every paragraph instances of 
White’s shrewdness in practical 
matters, of his quaint mode of look- 
ing at things, together with many 
apposite citations, show the scholar- 
like bent of his mind. Does he 
watch how swallows fly up and 
down a shaft by means of a straight 
cottage chimney ? ‘ My pleasure,’ 
he remarks, ‘in contemplating the 
address with which this feat was 
performed toa considerable depth 
in the chimney was somewhat in- 
terrupted by apprehensions lest 
my eyes might undergo the same 
fate with those of Tobit.’** Is he 
passing through his neighbour’s 
farmyard? Straightway he notices 
his peacocks, and discerns at a 
glance that their so-called tail really 
grows out of their backs and not 
from their uropygium.** In another 
letter he tells Pennant ‘ crows go 


36 Letter xxxv. to Pennant, 
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in pairs all the year round,’ or 
Barrington how a ‘ musical friend 
has tried all the owls that are his 
near neighbours with a pitch-pipe 
set at concert pitch, and finds they 
all hoot in B flat. He will examine 
the nightingales next spring.’*® 
The gipsies form a text for another 
familiar disquisition, and next 
month he has been rambling over 
the common, and discourses on 
rushes and their uses in cottage 
economy.*® In short, wherever 
White’s steps lead— 


Avia per nemora ac silvas saltusque reperta, 
Per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia 
(Luce. v. 1384.) 
—he sees matter for interesting and 
sagacious remark where ordinary 
men have all their lives, as it were, 
walked blindfold. They at once 


recognise all White’s observations 
to be correct when brought before 
their notice, but the divine quality 
of genius was needed to point out 
to them that there was anything 


worth a moment’s consideration in 
the common life and objects that 
surround them. 

The correspondence which forms 
the second of Mr. Bell’s volumes, 
much of which is now published 
for the first time, will be eagerly 
read. It deepens our admiration 
for White’s domestic character, and 
enhances in every page the appre- 
ciation of his qualities as an observer 
and a kindly humourist. These 
qualities are inextricably blended in 
his letters to his brother John, and 
to the rest of his family. There is 
always some kind message to this 
one, or some sympathetic account 
of that dependant or servant’s 
health. A word or two is generally 
given, as beseems a country parson 
in the summer, to the crops. He 
relates any alterations he is making 
in hishouse, and grows pathetic over 
a storm which has ravaged his 
shrubs. In such as these and a 
thousand similar details, we seem 


* Letter xxxix. 88 Letter x. 
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to know While better than ever, 
although it is quite possible to dis- 
cern his unaffected goodness and 
simplicity of heart in his more 
celebrated letters to Pennant and 
Barrington. The more familiar 
epistles bring out the finer traits of 
his character, deepen the good 
nature, and widen the sense of 
humoar which the former had 
taught us he possessed. 

For a sample the following may 
be taken almost atrandom. Writing 
to John White, he says: 


From the time that the widow returned 
from her bathing at the sea she began to 
be less cruel; and last week she consented 
to make Mr. Webb happy. They kept 
their wedding at Newton. Mr. Y [alden]} 
was so delighted with the event, that he 
made verses on it, the strangest verses you 
ever saw. He made also a copy on his 
new alcove; they are Alexandrines, and 
wonderfully unwieldy, and very much like 
those before Pilgrim’s Progress. It is a 
pity that so worthy a man should be 
troubled with such an infirmity. 

(Vol. ii. p. 14.) 

White’s eminently practical mind 
comes out in such a passage as: 


Ihave been spending some days at my 
brother Ben’s new house at South Lam- 
beth, which is very commodious and very 
handsomely furnished. The rooms are 
rather small; but my brother has removed 
the partition between the two parlours, 
and so has made one good sitting-room: 
he has besides another parlour below, and 
a drawing-room above stairs of 27 feet in 
length, but it is narrow. In short, they 
who have eleven children shame me who 
have none, and yet make a pother about 
building one room. Nanny recovers very 
fast by living in the country, and my 
sister looks much the better for being out 
of town. In short, this house will pro- 
bably lengthen all their days. Poor Berri- 
man lies in the same sad state. Farmer 
Parsons has been near death with a fever, 
but is better. Abram Loe is dead, and has 
left a widow and five small children. 
Farmer Turner has left his ale-house and 
is retired to his new house. He is before 
this, I trust, married to his housekeeper, 
Rose Hawkins. The bridegroom is seventy- 
one, and the bride sixty-nine! I used to 
say that female beauty does not last above 
a century, but now I begin to retract. 

(Vol. ii. p. 118.) 


39 Letters xxv. and xxvi. 
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White’s admirers owe much to 
Mr. Bell for giving them these 
charming memorials. Most men 
must have marvelled at White’s al- 
ways remaining a bachelor in spite 
of being endowed with exception- 
ally domestic tastes. And perhaps 
some have surmised that a dis- 
appointment in love had caused his 
single life. We learn from Mr. 
Bell that this was the case. White 
had in early life been attached to 
no less a person than Mrs. Chapone, 
whose Letters were dear to our 
great-grandmothers, and who con- 
tributed several papers to the 
Rambler. Her maiden name was 
Hester Mulso. She preferred a 
barrister to our naturalist; and al- 
though she was left a widow ten 
months after marriage, and con- 
tinued to correspond with White on 
the most friendly terms, they never 
married. Itisamusing to see White’s 
anger at any calumny on her fair 
fame after fourteen years of widow- 
hood. He writes to his brother :*° 


‘ The insinuation that Mrs. Chapone 
isa Papist isa foolish slander, thrown 
out by somebody that envies her 


literary reputation. I have been 
assured since that she is an Italian 
rope-dancer!’ A letter to her 
from Johnson will be found in 
Boswell’s Life,*! and she seems to 
have corresponded with all the 
literary people of her time. A sen- 
sitive nature like White’s, capable 
of strong attachment and yet some- 
what diffident as becomes a recluse 
and scholar, seldom gets the better 
of such a love-sorrow, and is hardly 
ever induced to form another at- 
tachment. After this disappoint- 
ment the depth of his love was 
given to his family ; like Macaulay 
in our own days, his strongest 
affections turned round home and 
kindred. And hence his correspon- 
dence acquires double interest. 
The shy, reserved lover pours forth 
all his pent-up feelings on his rela- 


II. p. 108. 
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tives; so that his letters gain im- 
mensely in warmth and touches of 
domestic life. 

White’s letters to his brother, 
who, as we have said, possessed 
similar tastes, show him as the 
superior mind inevery way. John 
White’s correspondence with Lin- 
neus is interesting, but perhaps 
there was no great need to publish 
the four letters of the latter which 
Mr. Bell has added, save that they 
have not hitherto been very ac- 
cessible. As a sample of them, we 
quote a few sentences of the date 
January 20, 1772, Upsula. 

Mihi verba deficiunt explicandum affec- 
tum meum sincerum 1n virum tanto virtutis 
robore. Gratulor scientize quam ambo in 
deliciis habemus, quod qui fata rerum 
gubernat, te excitaverit in admirationem 
mundani operis Artificis. Nullum ego 
novi in regione quam inhabitas cui Dens 
antea concessit apertos oculos intueri 
naturalia, ubi concurrunt Hispanic, Lusi- 
tunicw, Barbarie planta, insecta, aves, 
reliquaque animalia; ad fretum penetra- 
bunt pisces omnes qui ex oceano in M. 
Mediterraneum ire et redire debent. Tu, 
profecto, si in Europa ullus, videbis plurima 
Creatoris miracula.” 

The great Swedish naturalist’s 
style is nervous if not elegant, and 
reminds us of the serviceable but 
rough and ready Latinity in use 
with our countrymen when they 
visit the Continent. 

The playful and friendly genius 
of White is very visible again in 
his letter to Mr. Churton. . The cor- 
respondence between the natural- 
ist at Selborne and Robert Mar- 
sham, a Norfolk gentleman, mainly 
turnson planting, in which the latter 
was an adept, and which was also 
a favourite occupation with White. 
It might yet furnish hints to arbori- 
culturists. Most amusing, however, 
and suggestive of all the fresh 
matter which is here gathered 
together, is the account of White’s 
expenses dur:ng his year of Proc- 
torship at Oxford, 1752. ‘The 
punctilious formality and methodi- 
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cal habits’ which Mr. Bell speaks 
of as characterising White are here 
curiously apparent. We could not 
willingly spare one of the thirty 
pages which it occupies, for every 
entry gives a glimpse into White’s 
personal habits, besides being help- 
ful in enabling us to reproduce the 
Oxford of 120 years ago. 

In the performance of his usual 
charitable and social duties, while 
the vigour of his mind and keen- 
ness of eye for natural objects 
around him were nowise abated, 
death took off Gilbert White, June 
26, 1793. No very clear accounts 
of his last days are preserved. 
Having officiated at a funeral (as 
appears from the Parish Registers) 
only a fortnight before, his death 
was somewhat sudden. He is said 
to have borne acute preliminary 
pain with much resignation, and for 
comfort to have dwelt especially on 
the hopeful aspirations in the latter 
part of the nineteenth chapter of 
the Book of Job. The last words 
which he wrote to Marsham in a 
letter of June 15 were, curiously 
enough, ‘The season with us is 
unhealthy,’ and he states in the 
body of the letter that he was 
not the author of a notice which 
had been recently published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, arguing 
against the torpidity of swallows, 
adding, ‘ Nor would it be consistent 
with what I have sometimes assert- 
ed so to do.’ Thus the singular 
hallucination to which we have 
adverted above remained with him 
to the end. The wanderer in 
Selborne Churchyard will find a 
grassy mound on the north side of 
the chancel with a plain moss- 
grown stone leaning over it 
inscribed, ‘G. W., June.26, 1793.’ 
Under this simple monument sleeps 
the historian of Selborne. A 
marble tablet is erected to his 
memory inside the church, on 
which is inscribed : 

Nee bono quicquam mali evenire potest, 
Nee vivo, nee mortuo. 
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But the grassy mound and the 
plain lichen-starred stone are far 
more eloquent memorials. The 
wayfarer pauses a moment before 
them and remembers that he stands 
on ground where rests all that 
is mortal of the writer so dear 
to thousands of his countrymen, 
the humble-minded, blameless, and 
warm-hearted Gilbert White. 

As his book is the best monu- 
ment of White’s uneventful life, so 
are its sentiments and those now 
given to the world in his familiar 
letters the most trustworthy guides 
to his character. In innocence and 
simple happiness, with an intense 
love of home and kindred, and a 
playful humour that endeared him 
to his friends, White passed his 
even and serene years. Endowed 


with a keen eye and a quick per- 
ception of natural beanty; he de- 
lighted in using these faculties for 
the acquisition of knowledge, and 
as a means whereby thankfully to 
set forth the Creator’s power and 


glory. His charities were frequent; 
his kindliness and sympathy with 
suffering overflowing, as may be 
seen in every page of the graceful 
letters he writes to his kinsfolk. 
With a mind ever open to the beau- 
tiful and the curious in nature and 
art, he spent his days contentedly 
at his rural home; where his duties 
lay, there too was his inclination. 
His favourite classics solaced him in 
all vicissitudes of fortune, as they 
have so many great and good men, of 
which the late Sir J. T. Coleridge 
was a striking example in our own 
time. The kindliness of his heart 
both to man and beast, his keen yet 
unsystematic observation, which 
insensibly induces the reader to 
follow the same practice in his 
walks, and the felicitous style in 
which his letters are written, ap- 
pear to be the chief reasons why the 
History of Selborne has so long held 
its ground, and will probably do so 
always. It consecrates the familiar 
objects, the sights and sounds of 
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home, to every dweller in the coun- 
try, and furnishes the townsman 
with so many additional reasons to 
enjoy rustic pleasures when he can 
happily obtain them.* 

The importance of such simple 
scholarly tastes as White possessed 
to the large proportion of educated 
clergy of the English Church, whose 
lot it is to live in the country, can 
hardly be over-rated. Unable as 
these necessarily are to quit their 
cures often or for any length of 
time, such tastes frequently consti- 
tute the difference between life-long 
happiness and perpetual discon- 
tent. White is an excellent speci- 
men of the typical country parson. 
Compared with the sporting and 
hard-drinking clergy of the rustic 
districts in his own day, he is infi- 
nitely superior, able to occupy him- 
self abroad with nature’s ever vary- 
ing pleasures, and with Virgil at his 
fireside. That his sacred ministra- 
tionsappear to our agesomewhat per- 
functory, the two regulation services 
of Sunday, and no more, is due to 


the improved tone induced by the 
Oxford Movement. It may be that 
White’s sermon, which his Editor 
has printed in the second volume, 
is little more than a moral essay, 
coldly correct, calculated to con- 
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vince the reason, but never really 
touching the heart. Here again he 
may plead the custom of his day ; 
besides which, not every clergyman 
is born an orator to charm with 
persuasion and win with impas- 
sioned bursts of eloquence. At any 
rate, White’s character as a country 
parson contrasts favourably in se- 
renity and peacefulness with the 
fervid spirit of religionism and poli- 
tical rancour which at present ac- 
tuates many of the clergy, if they 
may be judged by the religious 
prints of the day and by their 
own manifestoes. The influence for 
happiness which White’s serene life 
and delightful book have ever since 
his time exercised upon all his 
brethren who reside in the country 
can scarcely be exaggerated. We 
do not hesitate, on a calm review 
of his character, to place the Father 
of English Natural History high 
on the roll of clerical benefactors 
to the Church which includes such 
names as Herbert and Keble. If they 
have taught in country retirement 
that holiness begets content, White’s 
life and correspondence show the 
world how days, similarly bound 
each to each with natural piety, 
may in their turn be the parents of 
unaffected godliness, 


#8 Compare the words of George Sand (La Mare au Diable, Préface, p. 2): ‘Le réve 
de la vie champétre a été de tout temps l’idéal des villes et méme celui des cours.’ 





SKELETON CITY. 


In my travels through distant regions I came 
To a certain city of learned fame ; 
But the natives were living skeletons all! 
At the gate was pacing. a skeleton tall, 
Whose coat hung loose, for his limbs were small, 
And a skeleton regiment march’d by the wall; 
The ‘King’s Skull’ was mine hostelrie, 
Where a skeleton waiter waited on me, 
With strings like cat-gut where flesh should be; 
Many a strange thing did I see 

While I stay’d in Skeleton City. 


A skeleton youth woo’d a skeleton maid; 
The gentle young skeleton seem’d afraid, 
But the gay bold skeleton woo’d not amiss, 
And won from his darling a skeleton kiss. 
Skeleton babies everywhere swarm’d, 
Skeleton mothers with these were charm’d ; 
Skeleton scientists rose to speak, 
With skeleton voices, hard not weak, 
While crowded skeletons hung on the words 
That twitch’d them about like pulleys and cords; 
There was one poor skeleton preacher, too, 
But the skeleton audience was drowsy and few; 
And a skeleton painter sweet pictures drew 

Of the folk in Skeleton City. 


Close by the hearth sat a skeleton cat, 
Quick she sprung on a skeleton rat ; 
A skeleton judge, with spectacles large, 
Gave a skeleton rogue to the hangman’s charge ; 
Four skeleton horses I met in the street, 
And a skeleton driving the hearse so neat, 
With plumes and hatbands all complete, 
To the field where silent skeletons meet 
Outside of Skeleton City. 
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Skeleton City. 


A friendly skeleton took me in charge 

To ‘show the lions’ (his cranium large, 
Dolichokephalous)—also talk’d 

High philosophy as we walk’d: 
‘Mind is matter, each wise man owns; 

Our minds being fed on nothing but bones 
From generation to generation, 

(The fanciful people made emigration) 

A drying up and ossification 

Crept through the body, the whole machine 
By slow degrees growing hard and lean, 
But usefuller far and cheaper too; 

And to this moreover our animals grew 
For obvious reasons. In short,’ said he, 
‘We have been evolved into what you see, 

Ab intra, through mental siccity. 
Science’s glory and triumph are we, 
The natives of Skeleton City!’ 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


T is a trite saying that half the 
world knows not how the other 
half lives. The fact that half the 
adult female population of Great 
Britain must work for their living 
is one it would be well to see more 
thoroughly understood; since, in 
the field of educational reform, so 
much remains to be done towards 
offering fair opportunities to such 
girls as will or may have to rely 
on their own exertions for support, 
to turn these to proper account. 

Of the remunerative occupations 
in which women engage, the lowest 
—such as the rougher forms of 
domestic service, and trades that 
demand mere manual, mechanical 
labour—may be supposed to require 
no special training. In the highest 
callings—such as literature, teach- 
ing, science, art, music—where the 
ladies had formerly to contend with 
the greatest educational disadvan- 
tages, they can now no longer 
complain that they are denied in- 
creased facilities for doing better 
what till of late they have done 
under difficulties. But for the large 
number engaged in industrial pur- 
suits, it will hardly be denied that 
the means hitherto open to them 
of acquiring high skill have been 
scanty in the extreme; at best 
fragmentary and irregular; and 
the result what might have been 
expected, the work too often of 
ead quality, the remuneration 
ow. 

It is but of recent years that 
attention has been drawn to the 
danger of the continued neglect, 
in our country, of the technical 
element in the education of our 
artisans ; or that the conspicuous 
absence here of due systematic 
instruction, to prepare the lad, 
improve the apprentice, and per- 
fect the workman, has been recog- 
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nised at all. But most Englishmen 
are now well alive to the fact that, 
if we intend our manufactures to 
maintain a high position among 
their rivals on the Continent, we 
must not be behind our Continental 
neighbours in taking adequate mea- 
sures for improving the skill of 
the rising generation of workmen: 
nor recoil before innovations, as 
such, when the changed conditions 
of modern life call plainly for a 
change in the old machinery. 

It is of the workwomen only that 
itis here purposed to speak. There 
are certain trades and handicrafts 
which, requiring slight strength, 
but quick apprehension, taste, and 
delicacy of touch, are unquestion- 
ably well adapted to girls, and 
which they practise in all civilised 
countries. What sort of profes- 
sional training is it open to them 
to obtain, both in those artistic and 
other industries in which they have 
to compete with men, and in those 
which are recognised as their pecu- 
liar department, such as millinery 
in its various branches, cooking, 
and domestic management? As 
regards the latter, how many, sim- 
ply from the present lack of the 
possibility of getting the right 
training at the right time, are never 
able to secure more than a wretched 
livelihood. And as to the former, 
if women as yet have achieved 
comparatively little, and remained 
in the inferior grades, it is no 
wonder. However badly off our 
workmen may have been for tech- 
nical training, our workwomen have 
been far worse. 

It is not necessary here—except 
in so far as it may throw a side 
light on the subject—to enter into 
the vexed question of the introduc- 
tion of women into trades from 
which they are at present excluded. 
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That several of these trades are 
pre-eminently suited. to feminine 
hands has been well proved in foreign 
countries where the field has been 
thrown open to them, and where 
they have been perfectly successful. 
In some instances, such as the manu- 
facture of certain fancy articles, and 
some kinds of jewellery, in France 
they bid fair to supersede the men, 
who may prefer to abandon a parti- 
cular field of industry to them as 
women’s work par excellence, as much 
as embroidery or lace making. 
The goldsmiths and jewellers of 
Paris themselves set up a school 
for female apprentices, and hun- 
dreds of women in France are 
practising trades in which an Eng- 
lish girl, whatever her skill, might 
here fail to get employment on ac- 
count of the opposition offered by 
the workmen to the introduction of 
female competition. 

Onur neighboursacross the Channel 
are proverbially our superiors in 
gallantry. But no one well ac- 
quainted with them will deny that 
they keep at least as sharp an eye 
on their purse-strings, their profits 
and losses, as the nation of shop- 
keepers itself. It would seem that 
in France the admission of women 
into a business is not of necessity 
the signal fora fall of wages. The 
salaries paid by the French railway 
companies to the female booking 
clerks lately introduced into their 
offices, are the same as those for- 
merly paid to the men; in some 
instances, it is said, higher. In 
the national printing offices, re- 
cently thrown open to women, who 
now number 466 out of 1,120 hands 
there employed, they earn the same 
wages for doing, of course, the same 
work as the men. The principle of 
regulating the pay according to 
the amount and quality of the work 
required and received, which in 
England applies only in the higher 
callings (an editor, when he takes 
ladies on to his staff, does not there- 
fore lower the rate of remuneration 
to his contributors), in France ex- 
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tends to other and industrial voca. 
tions. It is possible that, things 
being so, the workmen may also 
be more ready to perceive that 
the interests of their sisters and 
daughters are not, in point of fact, 
estranged from or hostile to their 
own. 

To return to the main subject, 
of the want, and how it is to be 
supplied: the technical training it 
should be open to girls to procure, 
and the best ways of affording it. 
With regard to the want—its ex- 
istence at least—we are pretty 
muchagreed. The superabundance 
of governesses and nursery gover- 
nesses, ill qualified to teach, and 
who crowd into that profession as 
the only paying occupation prac. 
tically open to them, speaks for 
itself, and suggests the need for 
opening up the way to various in- 
dustrial callings in such a manner 
as to give the aspirants a good 
prospect for the future. At pre- 
sent none can wonder at their 
having recourse, in inconvenient 
numbers, to the governess estate. 
A standing in other avocations is 
only to be reached, so to speak, 
across country; the road —and 
there should be a road—has yet to 
be made. Even more needless is it 
to dwell on the shortcomings of 
female workers in divers depart- 
ments, who have never had a chance 
of learning their trade properly ; 
cooks, who have begun as general 
servants in small families, where 
the work has had to be scrambled 
through as best it may, and who 
never get beyond the elements they 
have acquired so badly; needle- 
women, who enter an _ establish- 
ment, and are kept there to some 
one entirely mechanical employ- 
ment—such as pleating or quilting 
—which offers no opportunity for 
general improvement of skill. 

As to what ought to be done to 
mend matters, opinions may differ. 
There seems no reason, however, 
why they should long differ widely. 
It is true the subject of Technical 
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Education in its usual, extensive 
sense, presents many difficulties. 
It fortunately happens that most of 
these do not apply to the limited 
question—what sort of a practical, 
professional education should here 
in England be open to women? 
The subject is infinitely more 
manageable than that of technical 
training for men; it lies within a 
much smaller compass; the ele- 
ments to be dealt with are less 
heterogeneous. In the first place 
the number of occupations to beedu- 
cated for is comparatively limited, 
and they are all of a quiet, seden- 
tary nature. We have not to take 
thought for our future engineers, 
builders, agriculturists, machinists, 
and so forth; we have not to moot 
the question—as in the case of 
these eminently scientific profes- 
sions—whether, in a technical col- 
lege, science should only be taught 
theoretically, or in its practical 
application, nor yet to face the 
difficulty of providing instruction 
for requirements so widely differ- 
ent, both in nature and degree, in 
asingle institution. Again, old- 
fashioned customs, superannuated 
in sense, but all-powerful still, ideas 
hostile to the overthrow of long- 
standing systems of training, do not 
block the way here; and for the 
simple reason that there is nothing 
to overthrow. There has never 
been any organised system of edu- 
cation for girls of the lower, any 
more than of the upper classes. 
Those, moreover, who object to 
the institution in this country of 
technical colleges after the example 
of foreign ones on the plea that 
here they are superfluous, and that 
an English mechanic is born so far 
superior to the artisans of other 
nations that we have nothing to 
fear from their competition, will 
waive the objection in the case of 
most feminine handicrafts. To be 
@ good engineer, or mason, or 
machinist may be the gift of for- 
tune to Englishmen; but skilful 
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art-workmanship, ornamental de- 
sign, millinery, good cooking, most 
certainly do not come by nature— 
to Englishwomen at least. 

Those, lastly, who disapprove 
any system of high-class instruc- 
tion dependent on Government aid, 
those who deprecate the opening 
of Technical Colleges and Univer- 
sities at a mere nominal expense to 
the students, as in Switzerland and 
in Germany, those who contend that 
such institutions should be self- 
supporting, will find their con- 
ditions fulfilled in many a foreign 
trade school for girls. Most marked 
has been the success, both in France 
and elsewhere, of these industrial 
institutes. Started originally by 
private subscription, they now pay 
their own expenses; in some in- 
stances with, in others without, an 
occasional lift from the donations 
of their well-wishers. The sensible 
skilful working of these schemes 
by the ladies who conduct them, 
and their consequent successful 
issue, are cheerful to contemplate, 
and lead at once to the inquiry 
whether in England similarly well- 
directed efforts would not be at- 
tended with at least equally good 
results. 

Let us now take a few of these 
efforts individually, and glance at 
the working of different trade 
schools for girls in different foreign 
countries, all of which are well ful- 
filling their purpose: to facilitate 
the acquirement of proficiency in 
skilled industries practised by 
women. We do not wish to set 
up any among these institutions as 
models to be exactly copied. They 
will be found to differ from each 
other in many important respects, 
not having themselves been blindly 
imitated from any set pattern, but 
so organised in each instance as to 
fit in with the needs, the habits, 
the social arrangements of each 
respective country. 

In France the movement dates 
from sixteen years ago, when, atten- 
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tion having been drawn to the sub- 
ject, the first school offering tech- 
nical education to girls was started 
in Paris by subscription. In a 
year’s time it became self-support- 
ing. In two years it numbered 
150 pupils. It was enlarged and 
re-enlarged, and gave rise to many 
dependencies both in Paris and 
other large towns. The applica- 
tions for admission soon became so 
numerous that it was found neces- 
sary to introduce a system of selec- 
tion by competitive examination. 
That this and numbers of such 
institutions, resting similarly on a 
sound commercial basis, not a 
charitable one, have achieved a 
signal and permanent success is 
now past dispute. Perhaps a sketch 
of the leading regulations of one of 
these ‘ Ecoles Professionnelles pour 
les jeunes filles’ will give a clearer 
idea of their exact nature. 

The particular example chosen 
is the ‘Ecoles Elisa Lemonnier,’ 
31 Rue des Francs Bourgeois, 37 
Rue de Laval, 70 Rue d’Assas, and 
25 Rue de Reuilly. Pupils are 
admitted from twelve years of age. 
They must have already received a 
primary general education, which 
is continued in the technical school, 
and arranged with special refer- 
ence to the industrial career for 
which they are intended. French, 
arithmetic, history, geography, ele- 
mentary science in its practical 
application to common things, 
drawing, and writing are taught in 
the ‘ general’ classes, which occupy 
the morning hours. The afternoon 
each girl devotes to the study of 
the particular trade she means to 
adopt. The trade school referred 
to prepares pupils for any of the 
following avocations: Commerce, 
industrial design, millinery, wood 
engraving, china painting, artificial 
flower making, painting on stuffs. 
The course of preparation extends 
over three or more years, according 
to the particular study selected. 
The managing body are in commn- 
nication with employers and manu- 
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facturers, and will undertake to 
make contracts for the apprentice- 
ship of pupils who have completed 
their term. In some of these in- 
stitutions arrangements have been 
made whereby the pupils are placed 
in workshops for a certain number 
of hours a day before leaving school, 
and thus carry on their education 
and apprenticeship at once. 

The general instruction, as ob- 
served above, is so planned out as 
to work into and help the special ; 
thus both go hand in hand to the 
exclusion of useless or irrelevant 
knowledge. 

So in arithmetic the science of 
numbers is taught expressly in its 
practical application to trade and 
accounts. In geography the com- 
mercial and industrial aspects of 
the different countries are not for- 
gotten. Elementary physics and 
chemistry are taught in their direct 
bearings both on domestic manage- 
ment and the technicalities of 
special industries. Even writing is 
utilised, leading on to the tracing 
of ornamental letters, such as may 
be required in artistic design. The 
selection of subjects, the direction 
and the limitation of the knowledge 
infparted, are remarkable for the 
spirit of intellectual economy, so to 
speak, running through. A girl 
whose professional life is to begin 
at fifteen or sixteen can hardly be 
too thrifty of her scanty time and 
means for regular education.’ In 
England the fact that there are 
different degrees of usefulness in 
knowledge is apt to be needlessly 
ignored, Instruction is given much 
on the principle on which the 
famous old lady in the farce bought 
cheap goods at a sale—no matter if 
wanted or not, they might come in 
useful some day—a pair of crutches, 
for instance—how convenient, in 
case of accident, to have them ready 
for wear! Thus much well-meant 
labour is often virtually unproduc- 
tive. Such schools, besides afford- 


ing a valuable preliminary appren- 
ticeship in the practical part of a 
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profession, secure to the scholars 
some knowledge of the rationale of 
their trades, which in too man 

instances they may find but little 
time to study when once their 
actual apprenticeship has begun. 
Thus girls are helped at an age 
when they are unable to help 
themselves, and properly qualified 
for making the best of such open- 
ings as may fall to their lot as 
working women. 

The pupil’s fee, for attendance at 
the general classes in the morning, 
and any one of the special technical 
afternoon classes, is twelve francs a 
month. Admission to a technical 
class alone costs ten francs. That 
French parents are willing and find 
it worth while to expend thus 
much on the training of their girls, 
the popularity and spread of the 
schools amply testifies. 

We need not dwell on other 
private institutions of the same 
kind in the same country further 
than to say that they are numerous, 
and the principles on which they 
are conducted generally similar. 
In one of them cooking is taught, 
and this branch of enterprise seems 
invariably to be attended with 
brilliant success. Mr. Watherston, 
in the pamphlet lately read at the 
Social Science Congress at Chelten- 
ham, and which has attracted so 
much attention, gives an interest- 
ing account of the origin of one of 
these, which is suggestive in more 
points than one. A certain wealthy 
French food manufacturer,soon after 
the late war, founded a female indus- 
trial orphanage, at first designed 
for a charitable institution, but 
which eventually developed into a 
training school for cooks, and is 
now entirely self-supporting. Here 
also the girls receive a good general 
elementary education, and are tho- 
roughly instructed, as well theoreti- 
cally as practically, in the refine- 
ments of the cooking art. 

Whilst on the subject of Mr. 
Watherston’s paper we would 
quote further the account there 
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given of the regulations of the 
State manufactory of the Gobelins 
tapestry. These Government work- 
shops have recently been thrown 
open to women, who now number 
about one-third of the artisans 
employed. All must enter the pre- 
paratory school as pupils, between 
the ages of twelve and thirteen, 
having passed a previous examina- 
tion. For the first two years they 
receive no salary ; in the third year 
they get, still as pupils, a nominal 
salary of 12/.a year. During these 
three school years, all pupils receive 
lessons in drawing, painting, and 
modelling. In the fourth year they 
enter the actual workshops, their 
pay commencing at 2ol. a year, 
rising annually from 4l. to 81., ac- 
cording to their qualifications. The 
maximum that can be reached is 
120l. a year; but the hours of 
labour are very short, and the 
employés have a house and garden 
rent-free, or an allowance instead, 
besides being entitled to other 
privileges, and a pension in old 
age. 

Here, as also in the national 
printing works, from which women 
are no longer excluded, and where 
the duties include wood-engraving, 
colouring, stereotyping, binding, 
&c., it must be noted that the 
women have proved themselves 
fully capable of competing with the 
male artisans in occupations de- 
manding high skill. Thus the 
experiment of their admission has 
been justified by the results. 

Let us now pass into Belgium, 
and glance at the Ecole Profes- 
sionnelle, Rue des Marais, Brussels, 
founded in 1865. It was started 
by subscription, but has since been 
subsidised by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. It is managed by a com- 
mittee of subscribers, numbers 
three hundred pupils, and is re- 
ported as being in a most prosper- 
ous condition. The general plan is 
very much on the French pattern. 
Primary education is here con- 
tinued ; and we find the elements 
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of natural history, natural philo- 
sophy, the chemistry of common 
life and domestic economy taught 
in the general classes. The culti- 
vation of a girl’s intelligence is thus 
eared for, and goes along together 
with a thorough technical prepara- 
tion for a certain trade. She is 
familiarised in some degree with 
her business before becoming de- 
pendent on it for her own living. 
The group of special courses is 
everywhere nearly the same. Girls 
in this school can be trained for 
commercial situations, as clerks 
and bookkeepers. Industrial de- 
sign is taught—chiefly as applicable 
to dressmaking—china painting, 
fan painting, &c. The girls here 
obtain a very high degree of skill. 
It is a matter of fact that most of 
these feminine handicrafts—an es- 
sential point of difference between 
these and others—can be thoroughly 
and practically learnt in the work- 
shops attached to a school. The 
girls at the Brussels Ecole Pro- 
fessionnelle make some of the best 
dresses for the Court balls, and 
specimens of their work have re- 
peatedly won prizes and honour- 
able mentions at different inter- 
national exhibitions. 

In Vienna, Munich, Darmstadt, 
and other continental towns will be 
found institutions of a like kind, 
all of which have sprung into 
existence of late years, but have 
not long kept their well-wishers 
waiting for success. Perhaps the 
most remarkable is a branch of the 
Lette-Verein of Berlin, a society 
that offers to students of this sub- 
ject a model of a technical school, 
judiciously organised so as to suit 
the special social conditions around 
it, and with capabilities for wider 
development which are already in 
active exercise. 

The association to which it 
belongs was founded some twelve 
years ago. It was wisely agreed 

“te aim at adapting the new es- 
tablishment to existing institu- 
tions, overthrowing nothing; not 
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creating a school for future, more 
highly educated generations, but 
to supply present wants. The 
success of the undertaking has 
been uninterrupted, and it has 
received the support of the most 
influential members of society, be- 
ginning with the Emperor and 
Empress. From the first it has 
owed much to the substantial aid 
and personal interest tendered by 
the Crown Princess. 

The Lette-Verein is a handful of 
societies, all closely knit together, 
located in the same premises, and 
with the same main object, namely, 
the promotion of women’s educa- 
tion, the improvement of the work- 
ing capacities of those who are 
self-dependent. Thus, besides the 
trade school, there is the Victoria 
Stift, a foundation offering a tem- 
porary home to ladies of limited 
means; a bazaar forthe sale of work; 
a registry for women in search of 
employment; a loan society; a 
lending library, and, quite lately, 
an additional school has _ been 
opened for servants, factory girls, 
and others desirous of self-improve- 
ment. But here we have only todo 
with the admirable technical classes, 
as the leading, and for us the most 
instructive, feature of the insti- 
tution. The school—which is 
managed by a special committee of 
ladies and gentlemen, appointed by 
the general managing committee of 
the Lette-Verein—is in three divi- 
sions: commercial, industrial, and 
drawing. The girls do not enter un- 
dertheage of fifteen, and here receive 
merely a technical, not a general 
education. The explanation of this 
important point of difference be- 
tween it and the French and 
Belgian institutions must not be 
overlooked. The education of 
children of all classes in Germany 
is better cared for than in any other 
country; the standard in the ele- 
mentary schools is very high; the 
girls do not leave so early, thus 
general ignorance and want of 
trained intelligence are not among 
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the obstacles to progress there to 
be contended with. Would that as 
much could be said for England; 
but it had best be borne in mind 
that of such a desirable consumma- 
tion there is no immediate prospect. 
Many are of opinion that it is 
only the low state of elementary 
education in England which causes 
the demand for technical schools to 
be felt or fancied at all; and that, 
when the standard of the former 
shall have been raised throughout 
the country, the intellect of our 
future artisans having thus been 
duly cultivated, they may safely be 
left to pick up their trade in the 
workshops. It is significant that 
in Germany, where the masses 
receive a far higher education than 
can fall to the lot of our own 
people for several generations to 
come, these intermediate institu- 
tions, offering good technical pre- 
paration for trades, so far from 
proving superfluous, should have 
found a field for great and fruitful 
labour. 

For admission to the School of 
Commerce division, girls must be 
able to prove that they have previ- 
ously had a good general education. 
They here receive special training 
that will thoroughly qualify them 
for situations in mercantile houses. 
The pupils’ fees ave 71. 10s. a year, 
the classes are in the morning, and 
occupy 20 to 23 hoursa week. The 
principal subjects are: Mercantile 
handwriting, mercantile arithmetic, 
office work, and commercial corre- 
spondence, bookkeeping, commerce 
by bills of exchange, &c., French 
and English, German, geography. 

At a recent examination some of 
the pupils acquitted themselves so 
well that certain heads of mercan- 
tile firms who were present at 
once offered them engagements in 
their business establishments. In 
general the girls, on leaving the 
Handelsschule, obtain good situa- 
tions as clerks, cashiers, correspon- 
dents, and so forth. 

The drawing school is in two 
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divisions; one of these is expressly 
for the training of drawing mis- 
tresses for similar schools in the 
country, the other gives art instruc- 
tion with special reference to cer- 
tain branches of industry. The 
fees are 3os. a quarter, and the 
studies include linear and freehand 
drawing, geometry, colouring, or- 
namental design, flower-painting, 
china-painting, and modelling. 

The industrial division of the 
school is, if we go by numbers, the 
most important, as the classes are 
attended by over 800 scholars. 
There are classes for dress-making, 
machine-sewing, the cutting-out of 
linen, the manufacture of artificial 
flowers, glove-making, millinery, 
and hair-dressing, and the monthly 
fees for instruction in any one of 
these departments vary, according 
to its nature, from twelve to fifteen 
shillings. Many of the pupils trained 
here are afterwards engaged as 
teachers in industrial schools in the 
country. 

The Lette-Verein has also its 
cooking school. The pupils pay 
fifteen shillings a month for their 
lessons, and do the cooking for a 
restaurant for ladies attached to 
the building. In alluding to other 
branches of the Lette-Verein, we 
mentioned the Victoria Charity, 
for ladies with small incomes. In 
connection with this there is now a 
boarding-house where pupils of the 
trade school, whose homes are not 
in Berlin, can reside at a moderate 
chargeand under proper superinten- 
dence. The cooking-school, having 
always the inmates of the Victoria 
Charity and the pensionnat to 
cater for, has thus a sufficiency of 
work guaranteed. 

Last, but not least, there is a 
school for compositors, which, 
though in a different building, is 
an offshoot of the Lette-Verein, 
and under the management of the 
society. Candidates for admission 
must be sixteen years of age, have 
received a good education, and have 
sufficient means of support for the 
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first six months, during which they 
earn nothing. After that time they 
are paid according to the normal Ger- 
man tariff. The school is in con- 
nection with a Berlin printing 
company, for which it works regu- 
larly. The best scholars earn 
from twenty to thirty shillings a 
week. The pupils are divided into 
three classes; those in the upper 
division are drafted off in turn into 
other printing offices, care being 
taken always to retain a certain num- 
ber of expert hands. In 1877 there 
were thirty pupils in the printing 
school, all girls of good position in 
life; daughters of landed proprie- 
tors, clergymen, doctors, school- 
masters, and gevernment officials. 
The work has proved in no way 
detrimental to their bealth. 

If, after this brief glance abroad, 
we turn again to England, it 
must be with the wish that the 
educational necessities of the female 
industrial workers were more tho- 
roughly and systematically met by 
existing institutions. 

The Arts of Design are those best 
provided for. Even here it has 
been questioned whether the pre- 
sent machinery, however admirable 
for certain purposes, is the best pos- 
sible for producing much direct 
practical effect in special depart- 
ments. To many learners, know- 
ledge imparted will never bear much 
fruit unless given with direct refer- 
ence to the purpose to which it is 
to be applied. Training for definite 
occupations is still wanting; the 
missing link between general know- 
ledge and technical performance— 
practical instruction adapted to the 
scope and the limits of special in- 
dustries. 

Of smaller and private institu- 
tions, that aim in different ways at 
widening the field and improving 
the quality of female industry, we 
have a few, all doing useful work, 
but the larger part remains yet to 
be done, whether by the reorganisa- 
tion and enlargement of some exist- 
ing establishment or the formation 
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of one on a new plan is a question 
for consideration. But if efforts 
and capital are not to be thrown 
away or wastefully expended, it is 
all-important that, whatever the 
particulars of the scheme, it should 
be more radical and systematic than 
any at presentin action. Although 
the professional training of girls is 
an easier question to cope with than 
that of the technical education of 
men, it presents also its special 
difficulties. The desultory habits, 
undisciplined, fitful activity, and fatal 
sense of irresponsibility too charac- 
teristic of women, which have led 
us to associate the idea of women’s 
work with want of thoroughness 
and stability, are very serious 
evils; and the best, if not the only 
way of meeting them satisfactorily 
is by beginning at the beginning— 
seeing to it that the training shall 
be systematic and uninterrupted 
whilst it lasts. So may we prevent 
these habits from being formed in 
early youth, which few, having 
once acquired, can entirely shake 
off in after years, and which are an 
insuperable bar to excellence in any 
trade or profession whatsoever. 
Whatever improvement may be 
in store for our elementary schools, 
through the introduction of instruc- 
tion in popular science, will never 
affect the usefulness of special in- 
stitutions. It is obvious that girls 
may learn a good deal of chemistry, 
natural history, physiology, and art 
theory, without becoming one whit 
the better ornamental workers, or 
milliners, or cooks, just as, though 
you may study acoustics thoroughly, 
it will not help you to play the piano- 
forte. However, this is diving into 
the future. For the present the 
French system, according to which 
the girls enter the trade school 
young, and their tuition in gene- 
ral subjects is continued, supple- 
mented by technical preparation, 
offers special advantages. Much 
precious material is lost in strag- 
gling, shortsighted efforts. It is 
not enough to sow good seed, the 
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soil should be as good as we can 
make it. Now girls intended for 
industrial careers have for the most 
part so little schooling time to use 
or abuse, that it is futile and often 
impracticable that their studies 
should go beyond a certain point. 
The more need that, such as they 
are, they should be directed to the 
special purpose they will have to 
serve. 

In conclusion, such preparatory 
schools are by no means in oppo- 
sition to the apprenticing system 
in those trades where it is in force. 
They merely secure to the appren- 
tice or beginner a chance, which 
may otherwise never be theirs to 
improve, of laying the foundations 
of future excellence. It stands to 
reason they will learn the practical 
part of their business better and 
quicker for having learnt science 
and skill in the school. If, in some 
trades, there is much that can only 
be acquired in the workshop, so, on 
the other hand, will the intellectual 
and practical training, in classes 
where the culture and advancement 
of the pupils are the only ends in 
view, supply advantages the work- 
shop never can bestow. 

Briefly, to girls intended for 
skilled occupations, it should be 
open to enter a technical school be- 
fore embarking in their vocation as 
apprentices or otherwise. School- 
ing should not end there ; but if it 
is put off too long the chances are 
that it will never be begun, or be 
parsued with the minimum of profit. 
It is lost labour to educate work- 
women who are too old to learn. 
But girls whose training has been 
Steady and methodical will be 
anxious to continue their learning. 
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To such, the evening classes for 
apprentices and advanced students 
—which may be in combination 
with the preparatory trade school, 
as in several foreign institutions— 
will be of most profit, and then we 
may look for a distinct rise in 
the quality of women’s work, and 
the estimation in which, as work- 
women, they are held. 

Is it too much to hope that some- 
thing more may shortly be accom- 
plished in this direction than has 
yet been attempted? That such 
schools, wisely organised and care- 
fully managed, may be made self- 
supporting, has been sufficiently 
demonstrated abroad. Here, in 
England, where the industrial class 
is so numerous, where the overplus 
of single women alarms political eco- 
nomists, and where numbers of such 
women, with the energy and will to 
work, are ata loss where to turn 
for a comfortable and honourable 
livelihood, it would seem as though 
those fresh, legitimate methods of 
paving the way to independence 
which have answered so well in 
France and in Germany, should meet 
with an even greater success. A 
certain sum of money would be 
required in each case to cover the 
expenses of starting such a scheme ; 
ladies with leisure and ability to 
organise the management and keep 
watchful superintendence. But the 
advantages offered to the pupils 
would be so clear that it is impos- 
sible but to believe that the public 
would respond, the teachers not 
want for scholars, and such tech- 
nical schools take their place among 
the educational machinery of this 
country, to the decided benefit of 
the community at large. 


B. T. 
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A WEST-END POET. 


= innocent little boy, very 
young in French, translated 
Vers de Société, ‘Worms of So- 
ciety,’ and was curious to know 
the meaning of the phrase. ‘ Mag- 
gots’ would have come nearer. 
Maggot in one sense is but whim, 
and Society, as understood by 
the Oourt Journal and Morning 
Post, swarms with whims—a few 
literary whims among the rest, 
one being a taste (often a pre- 
tended or factitious taste) for 
Verse a la mode, lyrical dandy- 
ism, &@ Muse with a lisp and an 
eyeglass, something which shall 


claim rank as of Apollo’s kin, yet 
jauntily disclaim and even disdain 
to recognise any world but that of 
clubs, ballrooms, and garden parties. 
When the valgar world comes at 
all into this kind of ‘ Poetry,’ it 


comes filtered through an exquisite 
medium, and helps to form the 
smooth jelly, tinged with flavours 
delicate or piquant, which is sup- 
posed to be the right sort of mental 
dessert for ‘ Society.’ 

Vers de Société (1 am not going 
to attempt a history of it) began to 
be distinguished in England from 
other styles of writing with the 
Cavaliers, we may say; it grew 
under Queen Anne (the Dean was 
incomparable), it flourished all 
through the Georges, and on into the 
reign of her Most Gracious Majesty. 
At the present day it appears to 
superabound, and he who should 
undertake to give a contemporary 
account of its practitioners would 
be a bold man. 

It would, perhaps, be not easy 
to define with great strictness the 
limits covered by the above-men- 
tioned French phrase which we 
have got into the habit of using ; 
butthe following seasonable (though 
far from new) verses come no doubt 
fairly under it : 


THE FIRST WHITE HAT. 


I met a man in Regent Street, 
A daring man was he; 

He had a hat upon his head, 
As white as white could be. 

’*T was but the First of March !—away 
Three hundred yards I ran ; 

Then came again, and cast a glance 
At that misguided man. 


I thought it might be possible 
To do so rash a deed, 
Yet not commit the murd’rous acts 
Of which we sometimes read ; 
I thought he might have suffer’d grief ; 
Have loved—and loved in vain; 
And wore that pallid thing to cool 
The fever of his brain! 


Perchance he had no relative, 
No confidential friend, 

To say when summer months begin, 
And those of winter end ? 

Perchance he had a wife who was 
Unto his side a thorn, 

And thus had basely thrust him forth 
To brave decorum’s scorn ? 


But no! a smile was on his cheek ; 
He thought himself the thing! 
And all unblushingly he wore 
His garniture of Spring. 
*T was evident the man could not 
Distinguish wrong from right ; 
And cheerfully he walk’d along, 
Unseasonably white! 
So on he went, self-satisfied, 
And now and then did stop, 
And look into the looking-glass 
That lines some trinket-shop ; 
And now and then adjusted it! 
"Twas that that made me vext— 
‘If this is borne,’ said I, ‘ he'll wear 
His nankeen trousers next!’ 
I wish that I had follow’d him! 
I wish that I had tried 
To ascertain in what queer spot 
So queer a man could hide! 
Where he could pass his days and nights, 
And breakfast, dine, and sup ; 
And where the peg could be, whereon 
He hung that White Hat up! 


The same writer gave us—or our 
fathers, for ’tis nearly fifty years 
since, and they are much faded 
out of people’s remembrance—many 
pleasant little ‘society’ sketches: 
for instance, the Young Lady who 
piteously exclaims : 
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I must come out next Spring, mama! 


—the Young Gentleman who is 
indignant at being called a boy: 


Said Lady Trippet, when she ask’d my 
mother to her ball, 

‘If your young people are at home, I beg 
you'll bring them all ;’ 

The odious term included me! 
home, I vow. 

‘Young people’ means the boys and girls,— 
I’m no young person now. 


Tl stay at 


My sister Kate, in confidence, has told me 
that Miss King 

Has raved about me, ever since she saw 
me in the Spring. 

Poor girl! I must contrive to be less 
pleasant if I can; 

And Kate must tell her candidly I’m not a 
marrying man. 


—the Mama speculating on the 
Archery Meeting for her girls— 
But poor little Rosa looks horrid in green! 


—the Wife who allows that 


My husband means extremely well, 
Good, honest, humdrum man. 


—the Last Man of the Season, left 
in town when 


Each knocker in silence reposes ; 
In every great mansion you find 
One dirty old woman who dozes, 
Or peeps through the dining-room blind. 


—the Sentimental Lady who thirsts 
for friendship : 


The latest arrival seem’d really perfection, 
But now, for some reason I can’t com- 
prehend, 
She wearies me so I must cut the connec- 
tion,— 
I want a new face, for an intimate 
friend ! 


I thought that her manners were simply 
enchanting, 
But now—what false colours can novelty 
lend! 
A slight indescribable something is want- 
ing ;— 
I want a new face, for an intimate 
friend ! 


And how neat this is: 


Lord Harry has written a Novel, 
A story of elegant life ; 

No stuff about love in a hovel, 

‘ No sketch of a commoner’s wife : 

No trash such as pathos and passion, 
Fine feelings, expression, and wit ; 

But all about people of fashion,— 
Come look at his caps, how they fit! 
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Haut Ton finds her privacy broken, ; 
We trace all her ins and her outs; 
Hear the very small talk that is spoken 

By very great people at routs. 

At Tenby Miss Jinks asks the loan of 
The.book from the innkeeper’s wife, 
And reads till she dreams she is one of 

The leaders of elegant life. 

So run our writer’s lively lines, 
often very smoothly, and he refreshes 
us with a weakish but not unpalat- 
able or unwholesome effervescent 
beverage. But there was more in 
him than this. A generation back, 
he was out of sight the most 
popular of all English song writers, 
Moore only excepted. I will reckon 
up a score out of his numerous 
lyrics. The names of most of them 
will still be familiar to a great 
many readers; the name of the 
author probably to far fewer. 

‘I'd be a Butterfly.’ 

‘ Lilla’s a Lady.’ 

‘She wore a Wreath of Roses.’ 

‘ Long, long ago.’ 

‘The Old House at Home.’ 

‘ The Soldier’s Tear.’ 

‘Till hang my Harp on a Willow Tree.’ 

‘We met, ’twas in a crowd.’ 

‘Isle of Beauty, fare thee well.’ 

‘ The Bridemaid.’ 

‘ After many roving years.’ 

‘ Gaily the Troubadour. 

‘The Rover's Bride.’ 

‘ There’s time enough for that, said I,’ 

*O leave me to my sorrow.’ 

‘T'll watch for thee from my lonely 
tower.’ 

*O Cupid’s bow is not to blame.’ 

‘ My own Bluebell.’ 

‘The Mistletoe Bough.’ 

*O no, we never mention her.’ 

And we very seldom mention 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, though 
some of these songs of his have 
flown on the wings of pretty music 
to wheresoever the English language 
is spoken. 

His literary reputation in his own 
day was considerable. Archdeacon 
Wrangham wrote Latin versions of 
a dozen or more of the songs; take 
as specimen the beginning of one : 
I'd be a Butterfly, born in a bower, 

Where roses and lilies and violets meet; 
Roving for ever from flower to flower, 
And kissing all buds that are pretty and 
sweet! 
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Ah! sim Papilio, natus in flosculo, 
Rosz ubi liliaque et viol halent ; 

Floribus advolans, avolans, osculo 
Gemmula stangens, que suavé olent. 


It is not meant to set up Haynes 
Bayly as a remarkable poet ; but it 
seems not unfitting to clear away 
the moss from his gravestone. He 
was essentially a ‘Man of Society.’ 
His ladies are all of the ball-room. 
For his knights he had to go to 
Astley’s. He is a weaker Tommy 
Moore, yet often comes nearer than 
Moore to a simple expression of feel- 
ing, not being so incessantly overrun 
with ingenuities. There is some- 
thing good in this : 

To me, and me only, 
’Tis anguish to part, 

For thou wilt meet kindness 
Wherever thou art. 


And in these lines of the song 
beginning, ‘I'll watch for thee : ’ 
Come and remove 


Doubts of thy love ; 
But if thou lov’st me not—come not to me! 


Oh! if thy vow 
Wearies thee now, 
Though I may weep for thee,—never come 
here! 
‘Oh, no! we never mention her’ 
(which is translated into Latin, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish) is 
not unworthy of the acceptance it 
won—though the word ‘mention’ is 
enough to stamp the lyrical rank of 
the song. He had a good ear for 
melody, of the obvious kind, and is 
generally smooth. I remember no- 
ticing his verses sometimes in song 
books &c. as better than the usual 
run, without knowing they were his. 
This is pret ty: 
I sit by the river and watch the cascade ; 
Ah !—once there was mirth in the murmur 
it made ; 
But sorrowful now seems the dash of its 
spray— 
Sighing !—sighing !—day after day. 
And this even prettier : 
One moment she wishes the wind would 
blow stronger, 


Then thinks there is danger and wishes 
it less ; 
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Now looks on the waves, and then fears to 
look longer, 

And prays for my safety in silent distress. 
Though the breeze freshens now, and will 

soon waft me over, 

Though swiftly my boat cuts her way 

through the sea, 
Too slowly she moves for the heart of a 
lover, 

Too slowly for her who sits watching for 

me. 

The lines headed ‘Why do we 
love ?’ are elegant, in this style : 

A strain as sweet as that which floats 

Upon the breeze o’er yonder wave, 

By moonlight rose from other boats— 

From lips—now silent as the grave. 

The little song, ‘You'll love me— 
won’t you?’ reminding us, as it does, 
of how Moore would have treated 
the same subject, evinces Bayly’s 
inferiority of sparkle, and supe- 
riority of morale. 

The flat conventionality of some 
of Bayly’s lines is really fatuitous— 
‘I frankly own,’ and such like; 
and in ‘Lilla’s a Lady,’ with a 
good subject and a pretty tune, we 
come with a shudder upon: 

Oh! it will be 
Quite as pleasant to me— 
Since Lilla’s a lady. 
Moore has sometimes a similar 
vulgar familiarity, though without 
so much bathos; for instance, in the 
song, to a most lovely tender Irish 
tune, beginning, ‘ They may rail at 
this life :’ 
And till they've discovered some happier 
planet, 

I'll een make a shift to content me with 

this. 

Bayly’s ‘Soldier’s Tear’ is a 
pleasing ballad : 

She breathed a prayer for him, 
A prayer he could not hear. 


is good.! So is this in ‘It is no 
home for me :’ 


A welcome in an unknown voice would chill 
me at the gate. 


And this : 


These tears are not intended 
As lures to make you stay: 

I wish they were not blended 
With all you hear me say. 
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There is feeling, and there is 
music, in ‘ See the sail spreading :’ 
Wave, wave a hand to it, 
Smile as you do it, 
Friends as they view it 
Cheer up again. 


And here are two verses with even 
some muscularity in them : 

Give me gold, if hoarded treasure 

Is the price of life’s pleasure ; 


But if bliss is ne’er sold 
Why should I ask for gold? 


Give me state, if those who number 

Fawning slaves calmly slumber ; 
But if slaves fawn, yet: hate, 
Why should I ask for state? 


There is a touch of light fancy in 


Oh! wkere do fairies hide their heads 
When snow lies on the hills ? 


—the last verse being the best: 


When they return, there will be mirth 
And music in the air; 

And fairy wings upon the earth, 
And mischief everywhere. 

The maids to keep the elves aloof, 
Will bar the doors in vain; 

No keyhole will be fairy-proof 
When green leaves come again. 


A couple more verses as good as 
that, and Bayly would have given 
us a charming little song. Here 
are two verses that rival Moore : 


Can you name her now so lightly, 
Once the idol of you all? 

When a star hath shone so brightly 
Can you glory in its fall? 

Shall the friends who came around her 
When her smile could bliss impart, 

Now a shaft is raised to wound her 
Rush to guide it to her heart. 


When the stigma is upon her, 
Shall the proudest stand aloof? 
When the crowd proclaims dishonour, 
Will they listen without proof? 
Shall it almost seem a duty 
Without proof to say she errs ? 
Tis, alas! the fate of beauty 
So pre-eminent as hers. 


I may as well add the only remain- 
ing verse, which shows Bayly’s infe- 
riority to Moore in use of simile: 
Oh! ’tis well when beauty’s dwelling 

Is a calmer, purer sphere ; 
Envy points at all excelling 

Those in fashion’s bright career; [Oh, 

oh !] 

And to fame the taint is surest 

*Mid the busy haunts of men; [ah !] 
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As the snow remains the purest 
On the mountain and the glen. [humph !] 
Yet he has a feeling of the pic- 
turesque; witness the Boat Song: 
The white foam dances on the sea, 
More dark and dark it grows— 


Ho! helm a-lee! Ho! helm a-lee! 
About—about she goes. 


And this: 


The tapestry waves in the breeze of the 
night, 

And the figures it bears, in the pale moon- 
light, 

Seem frowning on me,—I tremble with 


ear, 

Dim shadows I see, and low murmurs I 
hear! 

These short extracts are unfair, 
only as showing the author too 
advantageously ; take half a page 
almost anywhere, and his inherent 
weakness 1s sure to be proved. He 
often seems to get tired after the 
second or third verse, in a way 
curiously suggestive of physical 
debility ; yet he was by no means 
unproductive as to quantity. 

One of the most touching of his 
poems is ‘The Neglected Child,’ 
who is saddened, though not em- 
bittered, by the consciousness of 
her want of beauty. The following 
lines are very like something in one 
of George Eliot’s stories : 

And when I raised my lip to meet 

The pressure children prize, 
None knew the feelings of my heart, 
They spoke not in my eyes. 

I shall finish by quoting in full 
another, shorter, poem as an example 
of Bayly’s pathetic grace : 


THE BRIDEMAID, 
The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
The bride’s only sister sits weeping alone: 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her 
brow, 
And the heart of the Bridemaid is desolate 
now. 


With smiles and caresses she deck’d the 
fair bride, 

And then led her forth with affectionate 
pride : 

She knew that together no more they 
should dwell ; p 

Yet she smiled when she kiss’d her, and 
whispered ‘ Farewell !’ 
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She would not embitter a festival day, 

Nor send her sweet sister in sorrow away : 

She hears the bells ringing; she sees her 
depart ;— 

She cannot veil longer the grief of her 
heart. 

She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that 
endears 

The gentle companion of happier years. 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her 
brow, 

And the heart of the Bridemaid is desolate 
now. 


With regard to which he received 
the following letter : 


Drayton Manor, October 14 [1832?]. 
Str,—I beg leave to return you my 
thanks for a copy of the lines which sug- 
gested to Mr. Paris the picture of ‘The 
Bridemaid,’ which have too much tender- 
ness and beauty not to be quite familiar to 


8. 

I shall have great pleasure in subserib- 
ing to your intended publication, and deeply 
regret the embarrassments in which your 
father’s misfortune has involved you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Rogert Pest. 

Haynes Bayly’s life had few inci- 
dents. He was born in 1797 at 
Mount Beacon House, near Bath, 
the only child of Nathaniel Bayly, 
Esq., and was ‘nurtured in the lap 
of luxury.’ Both his parents were 
connected with the aristocracy. 
From Winchester School he went 
to Oxford, but distinguished him- 
self only in light versifying and 
private theatricals. His portrait 
agrees precisely with his writings, 
being pleasant and somewhat effe- 
minate, the likeness of a good- 
hearted fop. In 1826 he married 
Miss Helena Hayes, a young lady 
of suitable position and means, 
whose birthplace suggested part of 
the dialogue in his comedietta (still 
sometimes played) of Perfection. 
The heroine has artfully pretended 
to have a cork leg. 

Charles. A cork leg! O fie! 

Kate O'Brien. Nay, I told you no fib. 

Charles. How so? 

Kate. Ihavea Cork leg—two Cork legs— 
for I was born in Cork, in the province 
of Munster, in my own dear native 


Ireland. 
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Bayly made several pleasant visits 
to Ireland, and at Killarney had the 
satisfaction of hearing Spillane, the 
famous bugler, wake the echoes 
with the airs of the poet’s own 
songs. 

Soon after his marriage he wrote 
a three-volume novel, The Aylmers, 
which was moderately successful ; 
but his songs had already made his 
name well known, one of the first 
being ‘Isabel’ (‘ Wake, dearest, 
wake!’), the music to which was 
written by Balfe, then rising into 
notice in Dublin. The young couple 
revolved in fashionable circles, and 
stayed at numerous country houses, 
where the lively poet was always 
a favourite. The Baylys removed 
from Bath to London in 1829, and 
his pen began to busy itself for the 
theatres, to which he contributed 
in all thirty-six farces, burlettas, 
comediettas, and so forth,—some 
of them, of course, ‘from the 
French,’ including the well-known 
Spitalfields Weaver, which con- 
tinues to amuse in the hands of 
Mr. Toole. 

But pecuniary troubles came. 
Coal mines in which his father’s 
money was invested ceased to pay 
dividends—his wife’s Irish property 
was mismanaged by the agent. 
They found it expedient to reside at 
Boulogne, where for a time depres- 
sion of spirits would not allow him 
to write, but from this state he 
gradually rallied, and produced 
many songs and dramatic pieces. In 
1836 Mr. Bayly returned to London 
with his wife and two children, but 
was still under the pressure of anxie- 
ties, and his endeavours to write 
for money were cut short by a brain 
fever. When he was well enough 
to move, they returned to Boulogne. 

Two years later Mr. Bayly came 
over to visit a friend at Norwood, 
where a deranged condition of the 
biliary organs, from which he had 
for some time suffered, became 
rapidly worse, and showed itself as 


jaundice, followed by dropsy. His 
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wife hurried to him and carried the 
sinking man to Cheltenham, where 
he quietly and resignedly breathed 
his last on the 22nd of April, 1839, 
in the forty-second year of his age. 
A tablet to his memory in St. 
James’s Church in that town de- 
scribes him modestly as ‘A kind 
parent, an affectionate husband, a 
popular author, and an accomplished 
gentleman.’ 

His widow published his songs 
and other verses, with a sketch of 
his life, in a volume which has been 
for some, time out of print. It 
would not be easy without adver- 
tising to find a copy outside of the 
British Museum; though at the 
same time perhaps there is not a 
more familiar ballad all over Eng- 
land and America than ‘The Mis- 
tletoe Bough.’ The music of this 
is Bishop’s, who, with Stevenson 
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and other clever composers, did 
much for Haynes Bayly’s popu- 
larity. ‘I'd be a Butterfly ’ was set 
by the author himself, or, rather, 
words and music were twin-born. 
One may remark in passing the 
curious dearth of English popular 
songs of late years, above the 
music-hall level. Perhaps it may 
be owing, in part at least, to a 
more general cultivation of foreign 
music and foreign languages. 

In default of a better title, I have 
called Haynes Bayly ‘ A West-End 
Poet,’ and reckon him one of the 
best of his class. Through his 
sentimental ditties runs "a vein of 
real feeling. His Vers de Société 


sketches manners neatly, not with- 
out touches of fun and of gentle 
satire, and entirely without sneering 
or cynicism. He has given much 
pleasure and no pain. P. 





REALITIES OF 


_ materials for the following 
. narratives of Bengali life have 
been obtained from the source 
which appears to their writer most 
likely to insure accuracy, i.e. 
from judicial records. The cases 
chosen for illustration have all 
come on appeal to one of the 
highest Mofussil courts, that of a 
district judge, and from this again 
in some instances appeal has been 
made to the High Court. This is 
an important consideration, for the 
facts narrated have thus gone 
through the sifting process of at 
least a double examination of wit- 
nesses, and may therefore be ac- 
cepted as the best attainable truth. 
The writer has endeavoured to 
resist the temptation to picturesque 
delineation ; and in the few cases 
in which, to enable readers better 
to realise unfamiliar scenes, details 
of description have been given 
which were not gathered in con- 
nection with the incidents under 
narration, their accuracy has been 
carefully studied and their intro- 
duction marked. The writer offers 
these narratives as a contribu- 
tion to the better knowledge of 
the mass of the Bengali population. 
They may too perhaps afford a 
glimpse of the nature of the un- 
noted and prosaic battle with evil- 
doing and falsehood which has to 
be fought out in many a dull and 
isolated station, not for England’s 
tinsel glory, but for her lasting 
honour as a keeper of peace and a 
doer of justice. 


I 
THE DEATH OF KEWA. 


In the small district of Bogra,' 
some 150 miles to the north of Cal- 


[ March 
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cutia, is a village called Jamalpir. 
In it, in October 1877, lived a 
Mussulman widow named Kewa. 
Her husband, who had long been 
dead, bad been a ryot, and his 
widow and children had succeeded 
to his holding. I do not know if 
they did so by right, as occupancy 
ryots, i.e. as having cultivated the 
land for twelve years, or whether 
they were left by the zemindar’s? 
agent in undisturbed possession 
because they paid their rent regu- 
larly. On whatever grounds, widow 
Kewa retained possession of her 
homestead and of the few acres 
of rice land her husband had culti- 
vated. She had, in 1877, only her. 
self and her one son, Foza, to pro- 
vide for; her only other child, her 
daughter Dhukhi, being married to 
a neighbour. She was therefore, for 
a Bengali widow, in comfortable 
circumstances. Her homestead 
consisted of four houses, or, to 
describe them by a less ostentatious 
word, of four rooms, each standing 
alone under its own roof. As is 
usual, all faced towards the plot of 
ground round which they were 
built. Bengalis in identifying any 
one of these huts would describe 
it either by its position with refer- 
ence to the others, as the north 
house, or by the direction in which 
its door faced, as the south-doored 
(i.e. the north) house. Kewa’s 
north house, which had a small 
verandah, was used for living and 
sleeping; in her east house was 
the pedal for husking paddy ; the 
west and south were cow-houses. 
In that part of the district in 
which Jamalpur lies all the houses 
are built of the stiff red clay which 
there forms the surface soil. 


1 Bengal is divided for administrative purposes into districts, each of which is in 


charge of a magistrate. 


2 Landowner’s. 
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Doubtless, therefore, Kewa’s houses 
were of clay, roofed with thatch, 
and having floors of beaten earth. 
Her furniture would be of the 
scantiest ; she might possibly possess 
a rough bedstead, a bamboo frame 
laced with rope, and a few brass 
pots, but probably she slept on a 
straw mat and cooked her food in 
common earthenware vessels. 
Kewa, in 1877, was a more than 
middle-aged woman, according to 
the estimate of tropical climates, 
for she was about thirty-seven years 
old. Her boy, Foza, was too young 
to be of any use in looking after his 
mother’s little farm. He was able 
indeed, so it was said, to herd cows, 
bat this occupation requires little 
strength or capacity. Children of 
four or five and the feeblest old 
women can move tethering pegs 
and induce placable cattle to change 
their circle of pasture ground. 


Foza seems to have neglected even 
the slight duty in his power, for 
he was somewhat of a vagabond 


witha fancy for straying from home. 
Probably his home was far from 
cheerful ; his mother was there his 
only companion, and moreover she 
not improbably connived at his 
absence in furtherance of her own 
habits of life. 

At a rope’s distance * from Kewa’s 
homestead was that of another 
ryot. Here lived two brothers, 
Sohor and Pipra, with their wives, 
Dhukhi and Anwari. Dhukhi was 
Kewa’s daughter, and had been 
married to Sohor (her second hus- 
band) for some years, she could not 
tell for how many, Anwari said for 
four, others for three. It may be 
well here to premise that no de- 


* A rasi, i.e, fifty yards. 
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pendence can be placed on a Ben- 

ali ryot’s estimate of age or time. 

he different witnesses in a court 
of justice will give as many dif- 
ferent dates for the same event, 
while anything definite as to age 
is rarely known, or anything pro- 
bable guessed. If one asks a man 
how old he is, he says, ‘ What do I 
know ?’ Jf the age of another, he 
perhaps replies, he is extraordi- 
narily old, he is twenty. A judge 
of my acquaintance once asked a 
grey-haired witness his age : ‘ Sir, I 
am ten.’4 

Bat to return to our story. 

It appears that Kewa had no re- 
latives living near her except her 
children, she was therefore much 
alone. In the early days of her 
widowhood, her neighbour Pipra 
used to help her in the management 
of her affairs, in looking after her 
crops and so on. It was possibly 
from the intimacy engendered by 
this neighbourly service, that about 
1872 there came to subsist between 
Pipra and Kewa a criminal rela- 
tion which was maintained at least 
as late as to the marriage of Dhukhi 
with Pipra’s elder brother Sohor, 
at which time it is said to have 
been broken. Taking into consi- 
deration the fact that Pipra was a 
young man of about twenty-four, 
one suspects that a selfish interest 
in her property had something to do 
with maintaining his long intimacy 
with Kewa, especially as his wife 
Anwari, a sharp-tongued, stubborn 
woman, was particularly irritated 
by her desertion for a rival so much. 
older than herself. However this 
may have been, Pipra and his family 
assert that on Dhukhi’s marriage 


* A consequence of this vagueness in matters of dates, ages, &c., is that judges and 
magistrates set down in official papers the apparent ages of the persons brought before 


them. 


Hence the same person, in the progress of the same case, may have two or 
three estimates of his age, made in the several courts through which it passes. 


In the 


trial arising out of the death of Kewa, three witnesses, whom the deputy magistrate 
judged respectively to be twenty-two, thirty-four, and twenty-three years old, were 
noted by the sessions judge as respectively twenty-five, forty, and twenty. 
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the illicit connection was broken 
off, Pipra averring that he now felt 
it to bea disgrace to him because 
Kewa, as his brother’s mother-in- 
law, was entitled from himself to the 
respect due toa mother. He, how- 
ever, still visited Kewa’s house and 
still gave her his customary assist- 
ance, and these circumstances in 
the eyes of his fellow-villagers dis- 
credited his assertion of his breach 
with her. His neighbours there- 
fore mocked at him and at his 
family, and also naturally at Kewa. 
They even carried their indignation 
so far as to refuse to cat with 
Pipra and Anwari when at the Eed 
(about the 8th of October) they had 
prepared a feast, a shirnee. To 
refuse an invitation to a shirnee 
is amongst Mahomedans the ex- 
tremest form of avoidance, and 
casts such aslur on the host that 
suits for damages on account of 
the implied defamation of character 
are frequently brought on this pro- 
vocation alone. 

When, therefore, Pipra’s family 
was thus excommunicated, Anwari’s 
rage against Kewa, the cause of 
the public condemnation, poured 
itself in torrents of abuse on the 
wretched widow, and a complete 
quarrel, which strangely enough 
does not seem to have taken place 
earlier, now ensued between the two 
women. Anwari has the appear- 
ance of an obstinate and strong- 
natured woman, and one can well 
imagine that her anger, conveyed 
in the superlatively vituperative 
language of the Bengali lower 
classes, might overwhelm, as it is 
said to have done, the already miser- 
able Kewa. For it is certain that 
now at least Pipra, though with- 
out quarrel, had left her, and it 
is certain that she sank into de- 
spair at his desertion, for (as the 
deputy magistrate put it) ‘she 
would on no account have him to 
forsake her.’ 

This, then, was the state of affairs 
in the two homesteads on Wednes- 


[ March 


day, October 10, 1877: a complete 
and angry breach between Anwari 
and Kewa, and apparently a breach 
without quarrel between Pipra and 
Kewa. Kewa had fasted for two 
days, and seems to have remained 
broken-spirited and alone in her 
house after Anwari’s attack. In 
the afternoon of this day, she called 
to Sobor and Pipra, and asked them 
to search for Foza, who had been 
some time absent. She was not 
uneasy on his account, but seems to 
have wished for some companion 
in her wretchedness. The men, 
because, as they said, she was alone, 
did as she asked, but returned un- 
successful from their search. 

One can guess what must have 
been the feelings of Kewa during 
that night. Nothing seems to 
have been wanting to add to her 
misery. It was October, perhaps 
the most trying of all the months 
of the Bengal year, when the rains 
are breaking up, the air is chill 
and clinging, and the overcharged 
lands are steaming with wet. Kewa 
was weak from want of food, she 
was alone; she was both enraged 
and desolate by Pipra’s loss, and 
she was smarting under the abuse 
and ridicule of Anwari and her 
other fellow-villagers. Her misery 
and jealousy prompted a deed which 
should avenge her, both on Pipra 
and on her enemy, his wife. She 
rose up in that gloomy October 
night, took her knife in her hand, 
and started out towards Pipra’s 
homestead. A terrible embodiment 
of sin and misery was the unhappy 
Kewa, in her one scanty widow’s 
garment, with emaciated body, with 
feeble steps, hurrying to her revenge 
and her release. The night was 
very dark, and it rained, as it had 
done all through the previous day; 
a dark mist lay on the drowned 
fields ; her feet must have slipped 
on the muddy path as she strove to 
keep its narrow course above the 
lower level of the rice land. 

That night Pipra and Anwari 
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were sleeping in their south-doored 
house, which faces down the path 
by which Kewa was coming. Sohor 
was in the east house, and Dhukhi 
with her baby of a few days was 
in the west house. Towards three 
in the morning Anwari wasaroused 
by a sound of groaning. She woke 
Pipra and said, ‘What is that?’ 
‘What do I know?’ returned he; 
‘I fancy it is ajackal.’ They listen- 
ed longer, then Pipra lighted and 
gave into Anwari’s hand a wisp of 
jute. He pulled aside the door and 
looked towards the spot in the 
verandah from which the’ sound 
had seemed to come. ‘ Foza’s 
mother is it, or what?’ he asked. 
Then they both went near, and the 
torch, which flickered on Pipra’s 
terrified and irresolute face, and on 
Anwari’s sullen brows, showed also 
Kewa, stretched on her back, her 
knife to her right hand, dead, with 
a cut across her throat. Terror for 
himself seized Pipra, for if Kewa’s 
body were found at his door it 
would surely be said that he was 
her murderer. So hecalled to Sohor, 

who came near from the east house, 

and looked and asked, ‘How did 
this happen ?’ ‘I know nothing of 
it,’ answered his brother; ‘she herself 
must have done it.’ Then Dhukhi 

too came and cried over her dead 

mother. Pipra, fearing for himself 
and having the common Bengali 

distrust of simple truth, now pro- 

posed to Sohor to take away the 

body. ‘Let us put it in her house.’ 

‘For fear of my life,’ said Sohor in 

a subsequent examination, ‘I did 

so.’ They took up the body, carried 

it across the field, and laid it, with 

the knife to its right hand, on 

Kewa’s bed. 

On the following day, Thursday, 
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Sohor, as being Kewa’s relative, 
gave information to the village 
policeman® that Kewa was lying 
dead in her house. The policeman 
reported the fact at the thana,’ and 
on Friday other chankidars came 
and made an examination of Kewa’s 
house. Finding no blood where it 
would have been had Kewa’s throat 
been cut where the corpse now lay, 
they searched farther. Ona post 
in her verandah they found a stain 
of blood, and following the path 
towards Pipra’s homestead found 
other stains upon the ground. 

Pipra was questioned. He as- 
serted that he had nothing to do 
with Kewa’s death, and gave as his 
account of it that she had commit- 
ted suicide in his verandah, and 
that he had removed the body to 
prevent suspicion from falling upon 
himself. The police did not believe 
this account. ‘Who killed her?’ 
they asked. ‘If she was found at 
your door, you did it.’ They then, 
according to the evidence of Pipra’s 
family, adopted their usual means 
to make him confess; they pro- 
mised him that he would not be 
punished if he would tell the truth 
and say he was the murderer ; they 
bound him and kicked him and 
beat him both on Friday and Satur- 
day.® 

On Sunday they succeeded in 
extorting from him a confession, 
which, as is usual in such state- 
ments, contains some truth with 
much falsehood. With immaterial 
omissions it is as follows: ‘I struck 
widow Kewa with a knife and 
killed her.’ He then states his 
former intimacy with Kewa, his 
reasons for breaking with her, and 
her reluctance to lose him. 

On Thursday night . . . shecame tomy 


5 The knife with which Kewa killed herself is known as a dad, and is used for all 
household purposes. 

® Of course all these policemen are Indians. 

? Local police station. 

® Such acts are common, but it is not absolutely certain that in this case physical 
torture was used. The story of the beating must be accepted with caution. 
is a probable, but not in Pipra’s case a certain fact. 





They are known as chauhidars. 


Torture 
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house and woke me, and asked me to come 
out. I refused; then she took the knife 
and wounded herself in the throat, and 
told me to kill her. I bethought myself 
that as she had come to my house and 
wounded herself I had become guilty. 
With this idea I took the knife and gave a 
blow, and afterwards two other blows. I 
did this in the verandah of my south- 
doored house. After I had killed her I 
and my brother Sohor lifted up the body 
and put it in her south-doored house. I 
took the knife into her house and laid it 
down beside her body. 


After having made this confession 
Pipra was arrested on charge of 
murder. The deputy magistrate 
in whose court the case was first 
tried found the charge substantiated 
and committed the case to the 
Sessions. In December 1877, it 
was tried at the Court of Sessions 
at Bogra, On this occasion Pipra 


pleaded not guilty, and declared 
that his confession was false. There 
was no evidence against him beyond 
his own words and an opinion ex- 
pressed by the assistant-surgeon, 
who examined Kewa’s body and re- 


ported that the cut seemed ‘ to have 
been done by some other person.’ 
He did not, however, say that the 
wound was of such a kind that 
Kewa herself could not have in- 
‘flicted it. 

It is not necessary for me to de- 
tail here the evidence given in the 
Court of Sessions, as the preceding 
narrative is woven from it and con- 
tains all the facts upon which the 
final decision of the court was 
given. 

Pipra was acquitted. It is an in- 
teresting fact that he owed his life 
mainly to his wife’s testimony. 
She gave evidence in a truthful 
manner, appearing by no means 
biassed in favour of her husband, 
against whom indeed she betrayed 
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a natural irritation on account of 
his intrigue with Kewa, whose 
greater age seems to have been a 
specially irritating circumstance. 
‘I am younger than Kewa,’ she 
cried indignantly when testifying to 
her husband’s infidelity. 

If, as in England, a wife’s evi- 
dence were not admissible, there 
would have been none to support 
Pipra’s account of the finding of 
the body of Kewa. 

During the trial poor Pipra, who 
seemed a weak and vacillating crea- 
ture, cried out at intervals that he 
had lied, that his confession was 
false, and that he was innocent. 
The place in which he paid for his 
long sin by its consequent hours of 
terror for life is a strangely prosaic 
hall of justice. It is a perfectly 
plain whitewashed room, with a 
raised railed platform at one end, on 
which sit the judge, the two asses- 
sors,’ and a few court officers, clerks, 
&c. The dock and witness box are 
of rough wood, so are the few 
benches allotted to the audience. 
No time-honoured costumes, no 
wigs, no gowns are worn ; the least 
familiar object, as doubtless the 
most awe-inspiring, to a prisoner 
from a remote village is the English- 
man, in ordinary morning dress, on 
whose judgment depends his life 
or liberty.'° 


II 
AN EPISODE OF BAIRAGI LIFE. 


Tre sect of the Beggars of Bengal, 
of which the members are known as 
Vaishnavs or Bairagis, is of modern 
origin. It was founded by a Brah- 
min of simple and pious character 
named Chaitanya, who lived at the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries. He 


® Two or more gentlemen, almost invariably natives of India, sit with a sessions 


judge to assist him with their opinions. 


He is in no way bound by their opinions, 


which are, however, recorded und submitted with his decision, in cases of appeal, to the 
High Court. The assessors are honorary officers. Although in no way responsible for 
the judge's decision, they frequently guide and assist it by their advice and suggestions. 

I may add that a sessions judge has power to sentence to death, but that the 


sentence must. be ratified by the High Court. 
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preached the pure worship of 
Vishnu, ‘the one God,’ without 
the intervention 2f symbols or 
ceremonies ; he rejected caste dis- 
tinctions, claiming equality for 
men; he allowed tho rc-marriage 
of widows, and in many respects 
tanght a crecd in advance of that 
of his contemporaries, At the pre- 
sent day there are still in some 
districts many Vaishnavs who fol- 
low the founder’s precepts, and live 
pious and pure lives. They are 
usually not of the highest castes. 
There are, on the other hand, very 
many who cannot be called either 
pious or respectable. Such are 
usually known by the now less re- 
putable name of Bairagi. This word, 
originally denoting one free from 
passion, has now almost universally, 
in common parlance, become syn- 
onymous with beggar and vagabond, 
and those who bear it are notorious 
for profligacy and idleness. The 
sect of the Bairagis is on one ac- 
count a refuge for the out-caste 
and isolated. It provides a means 
of insuring to those whom immora- 
lity or accident removes from the 
pious service of near relatives, the 
due performance of their obsequies. 
On such persons becoming Bairagis 
the task of their burial'! devolves on 
their chosen guru or spiritual guide, 
and he in return succeeds to their 
property. Although indisputably 
such proselytes are commonly per- 
sons of immoral life, it is not 
always so. A respectable Hindu 
gentleman of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance had in his family an old wo- 
man servant, who had followed his 
fortunes from her native district 
to remote Rangpir. She was a 
widow, and fearing that there would 
be no one at hand to perform the last 
offices for her, she became a Bairagi 
or Vaishnav. She probably gave a 
feast of rice and curry to a few 
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future sect fellows, and paid a 
fee of from 2s, 6d. to 148. to 
her new priest. She made no 
consequent change of life, but con- 
tinued her service in her master’s 
family as before.'? 

With these few words of slightest 
introduction, I proceed to my story ; 
the materials of which are drawn 
either from the records of the case 
which arose out of the crime it 
narrates or in some few details from 
personal observation. 

In the district of Bogra, on the 
bank of a small river locally 
known as the Narganj, dwelt in 
March 1878 an old Bairagi widow, 
named Kamalmani. With her 
lived her son-in-law, Gaur Das, and 
his wife Rajmani. His parents, 
with whom he would otherwise 
probably have lived, were dead, and 
he had arranged for the sake of 
convenience to keep house with his 
mother-in-law. Rajmani, who was 
said by her mother to have been 
married some five or seven years, and 
to be still only thirteen or fourteen 
years ofage [!], had had two children ; 
a boy of six, and a second born on 
the 7th of February of the current 

ear. 

The dramatis persone of this 
beggars’ tragedy have no charms of 
beauty, riches, or honest poverty. 
Could English readers see them, 
they would instinctively shrink 
aside from the uncleanliness of their 
persons and clothing. Though I 
would fain create sympathy for the 
maternal troubles of Rajmani, I am 
bound to say that her appearance 
is so degraded that it is difficult to 
credit her even with that commonest 
heritage of women, love for her 
children—perhaps the one only 
possible point of contact between 
her and civilised mothers. At the 
time I saw her she had just been 
present at a trial which concerned 


" Sepulture, and not cremation, prevails in the sect. wat . 
2 Much information, compactly given, as to the sect of the Bairagis is to be found in 
the Statistical Account of Bengal, by Dr. W. W. Hunter. 
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the death of her infant child, but 
she showed no trace of emotion nor 
of any softer and less stolid feeling 
than a faint stir of excitement on 
her coarse and heavy features. 
Still even for such a woman our 
pity is due, for, however feeble in 
her class may be the other affec- 
tions, there is amongst even the 
lowest of Bengalis an almost 
idolatry of young children. 
Rajmani’s husband, Gaur Das, 
was a man of about thirty years of 
age. He added to his profession 
of begging the occupation of a 
trader in treacle. Sometimes he 
offered his cheap delicacy for sale at 
Kamalmani’s hut; sometimes, on 
the special occasion of a market or 
puja'® in some neighbouring village. 
One of these occasions occurred 
early in February at a festival 
of the Goddess of Pens and Ink, 
commenced on the day which is 
designated Sri Panchami. Gaur 
Das determined to go for this puja 
to Dipchechia, a village and rice 
mart some twenty miles from hisown, 
whither great crowds of beggars 
and spectators are annually attracted 
by the performance of the puja 
and its accompanying gratuities and 
feasting at the house of a resident 
zemindar. He accordingly left 
home on the 5th of February in 
order to arrive at his destination 
on the 7th, the first of the two days 
of the festival. At the time of his 
going, Rajmani was expecting the 
birth of a child, and her husband 
asked that a messenger should be 
sent to announce the event if it 
happened before his return. This 
request, as will be seen, became 
of importance, subsequently, when 
an imputation was made against 
Rajmani’s fidelity to her husband. 
The child was born on Sri Pan- 
chami (the 7th of February), and the 
news was sent to Gaur Das, evidently 
not at once, for it was coupled with 
the information that on the 13th the 
child had by night been mysterious. 
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ly taken from its mother’s side. 
It appears that, in accordance 
with Hindu ceremonial notions 
about the birth of a child, Rajmani 
was not allowed to live within her 
mother’s house. There seems to 
have been no other hut, and she lay 
therefore in the verandah, in a space 
temporarily inclosed by a few mats. 
On the night of Wednesday, the 
13th, when her baby was six days 
old, she as usual was sleeping here, 
with a small oil lamp burning near 
her. Her husband, as has been 
said, was away, and Kamalmani 
with her elder grandchild was 
within the hut. Early in the 
morning of Thursday, Rajmani 
awoke and found herself in darkness. 
She felt for her child, but it was 
not where she had laid it. She called 
for her mother, and when a light 
was brought they searched for the 
missing child. They noticed that 
in one place the mat wall had been 
displaced, and as their search was 
fruitless, they concluded that some 
wild animal had stolen in and carried 
off the child. This misfortune, by 
means of leopards and (especially) 
of jackals, is so common amongst 
the ill-housed peasantry of Bengal, 
that it would at once suggest itself 
in such a case as this. Near to 
Kamalmani’s hut was that of a 
brother of Gaur Das; and for -him 
in this emergency the grandmother 
called. He came to the same con- 
clusion as that of the women, but he 
carried his search farther into the 
jungle near the hut. His attempt 
also was fruitless; there were no 
traces either of leopard or jackal, nor 
was there any sign of the child. 
On the following day this brother, 
whose name was Bala, started to 
give information of the loss at a 
neighbouring thana. He probably 
had a considerable distance to walk, 
for he did not return until next day. 
He was met at Kamalmani’s by the 
news that the missing child had 


been found, dead, at Dipchechia. 


3 Worship of a god. 
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I must now take up that thread of 
my story which has led the hapless six 
days’ child twenty miles from its 
mother’s side, into the still noisy 
throng of the puja at Dipchechia. 

On the night of Thursday, the 
14th (the day on which Rajmani’s 
infant had disappeared), towards 
seven o'clock, a man named 
Amvardi, a rice seller, and also 
servant of the zemindar of Dip- 
chechia, to whom reference has been 
made, came out from his master’s 
house into the open space before it. 
The unclouded moonlight showed 
him, sitting outside, a crowd of 
beggars and idlers whom the puja 
had attracted and still retained ; it 
showed him also a man seated alone, 
near a well, with a dead infant in 
his arms. Amvardi, going nearer, 
saw that the little creature was 
wrapped in a cloth, and appeared to 
have died recently. He entered into 
conversation with this solitary man, 
asking him whence he came, and 
how the child had died. He was 
told that the stranger had come from 
Bangajani, a village some twenty 
miles to the south; and that his 
wife having died there of cholera, 
her child had perished from want of 
food. The stranger complained 
that the police would not let him 
‘throw away’ the body, whereon 
Amvardi advised him to go to the 
thana and to satisfy the constable 
that the child was his own, when 
he would allow him to dispose of 
the body. 

I am not able to say whether 
Amvardi’s advice was taken, nor 
where it was that its recipient con- 
fessed that the child was Rajmani’s, 
and that he himself was Jadub 
Das, a beggar and a neighbour of 
Kamalmani. This statement of the 
identity of the infant was quickly 
confirmed, for Bala Das, on getting 
information of the presence of the 
body at Diipchechia, hired a doolie 
and in it conveyed Rajmani to that 
place ; her old mother trudging the 
weary twenty miles beside her. 
After the unhappy mother had re- 
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cognised her child, Jadub Das was 
arrested and taken before the local 
deputy magistrate, who committed 
him to take his trial at the sessions 
on the double charge of having 
taken away the child from its law- 
fal guardian, and of having caused 
its death by a rash and negligent act. 

Jadub was tried at the Bogra 
Court of Sessions, in March 1878. 
He then pleaded not guilty, and 
gave the following account of his 
possession of the child and of its 
death. He asserted that he had had 
an intrigue with Rajmani, and that 
he was the father of the dead in- 
fant; and that she having now left 
him, he had stolen his child because 
she refused to give it to him. (In 
the Lower Court he had declared 
that Rajmani herself had given it 
to him.) He said that he had no 
intention of killing the child, and 
indeed appears to have wished one 
of his wives to take charge of it. 
On her refusal he carried it with 
him on his begging expedition to 
Dipchechia, probably hoping by its 
helplessness to stimulate charity. 
He stated that he had once before 
brought up a child by feeding it 
with milk, and that he had tried to 
do the same for Rajmani’s, but that 
it would not drink. He attributed 
its death to. exposure to a violent 
hail-storm on the way to the puja, 
and this was borne out by medical 
evidence. 

No motive for the theft was 
put forward by the prosecution ; 
both Rajmani and Gaur averred 
that they had no quarrel with 
Jadub, and that they did not know 
what had prompted the crime. Pos- 
sibly Rajmani could have suggested 
a motive, as it is inferrible from 
some passages in the evidence that 
Jadub had tried to induce her to 
leave her husband. There was, 
however, even from his own wit- 
nesses, absolutely no confirmation of 
his miserable plea of Rajmani’s infi- 
delity. Her husband and relatives 
asserted that she bore a good cha- 
racter, and they seemed to have had 
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not even a suspicion of the miscon- 
duct imputed by Jadub to her and 
connected with the lost child. On 
the other hand, Jadub’s character 
was notoriously bud. A plausible 
motive for the theft was suggested 
by the court. Jadub may have 
schemed to put pressure on Rajmani, 
both by injuring her in the estima- 
tion of her husband, and by offering 
her, as a reward for compliance with 
his wishes, one that her maternal 
affection could hardly refuse—the 
restoration of her child. The theft 
would naturally in some sort con- 
nect him with the child, but he 
used also another means for this 
purpose. On the day of the birth 
he started, in his house, which, al- 
though across the Narganj, is within 
earshot of Kamalmani’s, singing of 
a kind which would be used to ex- 
press joy at the birth of a son. 
This would, of course, attract at- 
tention and question as to its cause, 
and enable him to give a reply 
damaging to Rajmani’s reputation. 

Whatever were Jadub’s motives, 
his acts were beyond dispute. He had 
carried away a baby so young that 
separation from its mother and ex- 
posure would mean almost certain 
death; cruelty which no plea of 
paternity, even if proved, could 
have justified. The sessions judge 
and the two assessors who sat 
with him were unanimous as to his 
guilt on both charges. He was 
condemned to five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, a sentence which 
was on appeal upheld by the High 
Court, 

III 
GOMIRULA. 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF RYOT LIFE. 


On Tuesday, October 9, 1877, a 
Mahomedan ryot left his home 
on a somewhat delicate errand, 
namely, to ask his father-in-law to 
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restore to him his truant wife. 
Gomirula was the name of the sup- 
pliant, and he lived with his four 
brothers and his mother at a place 
called Phulchanki, in the south- 
west of the district of Rangpur. 
He was a well-to-do man, possess- 
ing, as Bengalis say, two ploughs ; 
that is, holding as much land as 
requires two ploughs for its culti- 
vation.'4 He was not a young man, 
his age being variously estimated 
by some who knew him at from 
thirty to forty-five. He had mar. 
ried, as his step-brother remem- 
bered with ominous accuracy, in 
the year preceding the Rangptr 
famine year, that is, in 1873; his 
wife, Nowamye, being the daugh- 
ter of a ryot named Khas Mahmoud, 
who lived some three miles from 
Gomirula’s homestead. It appears 
that the marriage was not happy, 
and that Nowamye was in the habit 
of leaving her husband and of re- 
turning to her father’s house. She 
did not there scruple to accuse 
Gomirula of serious wrong-doing, 
alleging that he beat her, that he 
stole his neighbour's potatoes; 
and she appears, in common with 
her family, to have believed that 
he was the author of a frustrated 
attempt to burn down her father’s 
house. No doubt she fomented 
towards him a feeling of ill-will in 
the minds of her relatives, and she 
so far assisted in bringing about 
the «atastrophe which relieved her 
of his obnoxious claim on her duty. 

Khas Mahmoud lived inan isolated 
homestead of the village of Hassia, 
within a mile of one of those old 
and shrunken channels of the 
Teesta which seam the level tract 
of Rangptr.'® It may not be an 
uninteresting illustration of Bengali 
custom to enumerate the persons 


who at present comprised his house- 
hold. 


1 Some ten acres. 


8 I venture to speak of the Teesta as a river not altogether unfamiliar to English 
readers, because it is celebrated in Dr. Hooker's Himalayan Journals—a work which 


cannot have escaped those who enjoy excellent records of travel. 


The interests of the 
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1. Khas Mahmond himself, the 
head of the family. 

. Gurmaye, his wife. 

3- Khidia, his son. 

Nuranmye, the wife of Khidia. 
Razi, his youngest son. 
. Achya Mahmoud, his brother. 
. Achya’s wife. 
. Harriana Aurab, daughter of 
Achya. 

g. Alim Faquir, Harriana’s bus- 
band. 

Here are what in England would 
be called four distinct families, and 
there were doubtless many other 
members younger than these I 
have named. It is probable that 
each group of father, mother, and 
children, lived in a separate hut, 
built to face into the common court 
of the homestead,'® but this would 
by no means obviate the annoyances 
which attend the ‘ family system.’ 

It was to reach this well-popu- 
lated homestead that Gomirula set 
out, as has been said, on ‘Tuesday, 
October 9. He had asked his step- 
brother and senior Bamarnula to 
accompany him, but Bamarula de- 
clined to join in the marital quest, 
and Gomirula went alone. Alone 
has he returned in the evening of 
the same day, with the news that 
Nowamye was not at her father’s, 
but that she was staying in the 
house of a relative on the other 
side of the Teesta; that Khas 
Mahmoud had said he could not 
fetch her on this day, as he had no 
boat, but that if Gomirula would 
return on the morrow he would 
fetch her and restore her to him. 
With this answer to his request 
Gomirula was fain to be satisfied, 
and in accordance with it to return 
to Hassia on Thursday moruing. 

On his arrival at Hassia the same 
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story again awaited the disappointed 
husband: there was no boat; his 
wife had not come; but he was 
somewhat negligently told, when 
she did he might come and fetch 
her. Now Nowamye had been 
away a month and a half, and this 
long absence, apart from its implied 
defiance of her husband’s autho- 
rity, must have caused him great 
domestic inconvenience. For Go- 
mirula, well-to-do Mahomedan 
though he was, had only one wife ; 
who, then, in her absence would 
cook for him, who sweep his house 
nd clean his cooking vessels ? 
He seems to have been a slow- 
witted and patient-natured man, 
for although he must have been 
annoyed by his father-in-law’s 
evasions and contemptuous disre- 
gard of his rights, he entered into 
no altercation, but stepped into 
the verandah of the cowhouse, and 
there seated himself silently on 
the ground. 

As Gomirula sat, chewing, as we 
may suppose, the bitter cud of dis- 
appointment and neglect, there 
passed him, on their way to the 
river for water, two of the younger 
women of the family, Nuranmye and 
Harriana, the wives of Khidia and 
Alim. Their occupation in domes- 
tic work, and the thought of the 
consequent comfort of the husbands 
for whom they cared and took trou- 
ble, seems to have made more 
poignant by contrast Gomirula’s own 
deserted and neglected condition.'? 
His irritation found vent in words 
which, as reported by Gurmaye, 
his mother-in-law, appear rather a 
witless expression of anger than a 
deliberate insult. ‘Three women,’ 
said he to Khas Mahmoud, ‘are in 
your house. If you do not give me 


Teesta, local to Rangpur, are great; its shifting course has changed the face of the 
district ; it has sensibly, if indirectly, injured the climate, and its great flood of 1787 


was terribly destructive to life and property 


’* Another illustration of Bengal custom is found in the peculiar naming of relatives 


by one another. 


For example, Nuranmye spoke before the Court of Sessions both of 


Khas Mahmoud, her husband's father, and of Adrya, his uncle, as her father-in-law, 
She would call her cousin Harriana her sister, and Harriana’s husband her brother. 
* A Rangpur proverb says: ‘A house without a wife is a body without a heart-beat,’ 
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my wife, then these three should be 
sent to my house ; one to.cook for 
me, one to sweep the court, and one 
to share my bed.’ 

Besides Khas Mahmoud, during 
the above scene there were present 
Achya and Alim. Of these Alim, 
@ young man, construing Gomi- 
rula’s words as intending insult, be- 
came violently enraged. ‘What is 
he saying?’ he cries to his com- 
panions with some abusive expres- 
sions about Gomirula. ‘Come for- 
ward, let us beat him.’ Hethen seized 
a length of thick bamboo and struck 
Gomirula on the head and body, 
standing above as he sat still on the 
ground at the entrance of the cow- 
shed. Khas Mahmoud and Achya 
also joined in the attack, but struck 
with their unarmed hands. 

Gurmaye, who from her hut had 
overheard the talk of the four men, 
now, seeing the blows falling on 
her son-in-law, called loudly for 
Khidia. He, with his little brother 
Razi, was in the sugar-cane field, 
but hearing his mother’s cries they 
both hurried home. They with her 
were witnesses of the beating of 
Gomirula, which continued until 
Khidia succeeded by his remon- 
strances in inducing his relatives to 
desist. 

Nuranmye and Harriana also, 
returning with their full pitchers, 
heard the cries of Gurmaye, and 
hastening their steps reached home 
in time to witness the unequal and 
cruel attack. 

Daring the beating the unfortu- 
nate victim fell down insensible, and 
then Khas Mahmoud appears to have 
been touched either by compunc- 
tion or by fear, for he gave him 
water to drink and endeavoured to 
restore him to consciousness by rub- 
bing his chest with his hand. As 
his efforts were of no avail, fear fell 
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upon all, and they consulted to 
gether as to what should be done, 
‘for,’ said they, ‘there will be a 
disturbance if he stays here.” So 
they decided to remove him from 
their homestead, and accordingly 
picked him up, senseless, but still 
living, and carried him to the edge 
of a water-course, west!® from the 
homestead. There they laid him 
down beneath a clump of bamboos, 
and there, in the evening of the 
same day, he died. 

The natural question now for 
those who had caused his death was, 
how to escape its consequences. 
With the object of averting suspi- 
cion from themselves, they formed 
the resolution of conveying the 
corpse to Gomirula’s own homestead, 
and accordingly by night carried it 
over the three miles which separate 
Hassia from Phulchanki. On the 
road they halted, to have recourse 
to a means for averting suspicion 
even from their dwelling place as 
the scene of death. Hassia stands 
on black soil, probably on a part of 
the old Teesta bed, while Phul- 
chanki is on the stiff red clay which 
appears on the surface in some few 
parts of Bengal.'® The plan of the 
culprits was to smear the corpse 
with this red earth, and so to local- 
ise the place of death; but they 
went to work so clumsily and in 
such an exaggerated manner as 
rather to suggest a ruse than to 
supply a point of evidence. They 
may have hoped, too, that the clay 
would hide or obliterate the marks 
of their blows. However this latter 
point may have been, they halted, 
and laying down their dangerous 
burden, covered the body com- 
pletely, even as to the eyebrows 
and armpits, with this most tena- 
cious clay, thus to even the casual 
observer suggesting a purpose in 


* The accuracy observed by Bengalis as to the points of the compass is singularly 


at variance with their vagueness about time, age, and distance. 


Their mode of naming 


their huts may partly account for this (see ‘ Death of Kewa’), and amongst Mahomedans 
the known direction of Mecca may have its effect. 


1” Vide ‘ An Episode of Bairagi Life,’ 
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the disfigurement. They then con- 
tinued their doleful march to Go- 
mirula’s homestead, and there in 
its western side laid down its 
owner’s dead body, with the head to 
the east. 

Early in the morning of the 11th, 
a boy named Abed noticed the 
corpse, and told Gomirula’s mother 
what he had seen. She called for 
help to her son, Bamarula, who 
went to the spot and saw that it was 
indeed the dead body of his half- 
brother. He unswathed the garment 
which was rolled round it, and saw, 
in spite of the daubing clay, the 
wounds and bruises of blows. 

The official records contain no 
expression of the feelings of Gomi- 
rula’s family when their loss was 
made known to them. Bengalis of 
their rank of life, while idolising 
their little children, do not appear 
to cherish strong affection for their 
equals in age, but one is sure the old 
and widowed mother of the house 
must have mourned even for her 
middle-aged son. 

On finding the body of Gomirula, 
his step-brother at once gave 
information of the death at the 
police station. The local sub- 
inspector was absent at the 
Sadr Station of Rangpir, sixteen 
miles away, but he reached Gomi- 
rula’s house at four o’clock on the 
morning of the 12th. He at once 
sent in the body to the station for 
medical inspection, but it was too 
late; decomposition had removed 
alltraces of injuries which could have 
been named with precision as the 
cause of death. The medical exami- 
nation, however, yielded one point 
of negative evidence, which was 
corroborated by several of the 
witnesses, viz. that Gomirula had 
no illness or disease which could 
have caused his death. 

The sub-inspector then arrested 
Khas Mahmond and Achya, but 
Alim had absconded, and has not 
since been found. The two older 
men confessed to the police most of 
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the details of Gomirula’s death 
which have been narrated—their 
quarrel, the attack, and the attempt 
to conceal their share in the affair, 
even pointing out the spot on the 
clay ground where they had halted 
to disfigure the corpse. They were 
committed by the local deputy 
magistrate to take their trial at the 
sessions, on a charge of culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder. 
In the Lower Court the prisoners 
admitted that they struck Gomirula 
with their hands, and repeated sub- 
stantially the confession they had 
made to the police. In the Court 
of Sessions, however, they pleaded 
not guilty, and declared that they 
merely looked on while Alim used 
the cudgel. They, however, called 
no witness, nor did they cross- 
examine any of the witnesses for 
the prosecution, who, with the ex- 
ception of Bamarula and the sub- 
inspector, were all members of their 
families. They were convicted on 
the evidence of others alone, and 
not upon their confession to the 
police; for with one exceptional 
occasion such confessions of guilt 
to a police officer are inadmis- 
sible as evidence. It is, however, 
to be remarked, as confirming the 
judgment, that there were only 
slight discrepancies between the 
confession to the police and the 
admissions to the deputy magis- 
trate and the evidence of the several 
witnesses. The Court of Sessions 
held that Gomirula’s provoking 
speech had been called forth by the 
withholding of his wife from her 
duty, and that though the blows of 
Khas Mahmoud and Achya were 
apparently less severe than those 
of Alim, yet that these were equally 
with him principals in the crime—a 
cowardly and unjustifiable attack 
on a guest and relative. They 
were sentenced to five years’ rigor- 
ous imprisonment, and have so far 
acquiesced in their punishment 
that they have not appealed to the 
High Court. 
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It is indeed possible that they 
deserve a still heavier punishment, 
for both Bamarula and the sub- 
inspector deposed to noticing 
abrasions on the throat and signs 
of compression, which pointed to 
the fact that unarmed hands may 
be as potent for death as the cudgel 
of Alim. No marks of strangulation 
were, however, to be discovered 
under the skilled examination of 
the Civil Surgeon. Moreover, it is 
open to supposition that—granting 
the observations of these witnesses 
to have been correct—the marks 
they saw were produced by some 
binding of the body for convenience 
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of carriage when it was being taken 
from Hassia. 

A feature of the case of Gomirula 
is unfamiliar in English criminal 
trials—namely, the examination of 
the prisoners. Such examinations 
of the accused are permitted only 
within strict limits, so as to prevent 
self-crimination. In the proceedinys 
of the High Court of last year 
(1878) an instance is reported in 
which the conviction for murder 
of a subordinate court was, on 
appeal, set aside upon the ground 
of an undue severity in the cross. 
examination of the prisoner by the 
sessions judge. 

_ 8. B. 
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METASTASIO 
AND THE OPERA OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


()* the 28th of January, 1750, 
J the Abate Pietro Metastasio, 
Imperial Court Poet of Austria, 
scribbled off in a letter to the 
Cavalier Broschi, court singer and 
royal favourite of Spain, a page of 
mock biography, beginning thus: 
‘In the eighteenth century there 
lived a certain Abate Metastasio, a 
tolerable poet among bad ones.’ 

The Abate Metastasio was in high 
spirits that day; he had just re- 
ceived a present of snuff, chocolate, 
and quinine; he had been given 
hopes of obtaining some hundred 
doubloons of pension, and he had 
heard that the Queen of Spain de- 
clared him to be the greatest poet 
of the age ; a conjunction of agree- 
able things which made him burst 
out into a dithyramb of frolicsome 
nonsense crowned by mock humi- 
lity, by the supreme drollery of 
calling himself a tolerable poet 
among bad ones. 

The notion was certainly a 
very funny one, and certainly 
must have made everyone laugh 
very much; yet, by a strange irony 
of fate, this judgment, scribbled in 
« moment of buffoonery, is the very 
one which the future was destined 
to pronounce over Pietro Meta- 
stasio, expressed with the would-be 
leniency of candid criticism. For the 
fame of Metastasio has undergone 
singular vicissitudes ; the Italians 
of to-day mention his name with a 
contemptuous smile and a con- 
temptuous shrug, often with a 
rhetorical mixture of pity and 
taunt, of stinted praise and re- 
strained abuse; yet scarce a hun- 
dred years ago that name was 
famous throughout Europe, adored 
in Italy ; those much reviled works 
were in every man’s memory, in 


many men’s hearts, and on all men’s 
shelves. Metastasio was petted by 
kings and empresses and popes, and 
looked up to like a sort of prophet 
by his countrymen; while Voltaire, 
the sneerer at all things un-French, 
said that he was greater than the 
Greeks, equal to Corneille when 
Corneille was not declamatory, and 
to Racine when Racine was not 
insipid; and Kousseau, the de- 
nouncer of false sentiment and 
pastoral lyrism, declared that he 
was the only living poet who was 
a poet of the heart. 

Was Metastasio unworthy of the 
admiration of the past ?—is he de- 
serving of the contempt of the pre- 
sent? Atonce both and neither; 
for while his century admired him 
for what were sometimes faults, our 
own times yet oftener despise him for 
what are in truth his merits; the 
eighteenth century praised him be- 
cause he belonged to the eighteenth 
century, which was often his mis- 
fortune ; the nineteenth century de- 
rides him because he does not 
belong to the nineteenth century, 
which is most often his advantage. 

Metastasio was great because he 
wrote not tragedies but operas, at 
a time and in a country in which the 
opera was the dramatic form spon- 
taneously created and appreciated 
by the whole nation, while the 
tragedy was the dramatic form 
artificially elaborated and eclecti- 
cally enjoyed by a few men of 
letters; because he never shrank 
from the faults which were inherent 
in the style which belonged to bis 
day, and strove only after the 
beauty which it could afford, in- 
stead of pruning away inevitable 
defects and sceking for unattain- 
able merits like his great rival, 
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the fastidious, faultless, pleasureless 
Alfieri ; Metastasio was great be- 
cause his position as court poet 
placed at his disposal the best 
tragic actors of his day, its singers, 
while Alfieri, the disdainful ama- 
teur, was forced to seek his Brutus 
and his Antigone among the Harle- 
quins and Columbines of the comic 
stage; Metastasio was great be- 
cause, being himself weak and cha- 
racterless, his unerring instinct, his 
psychological imagination, was free 
to create the most varied and well- 
defined types, while Alfieri made 
his men and women only a curtailed 
and lifeless copy of his own strong 
self. But music, as it became more 
boldly multiform, mangled Meta- 
stasio’s plays, and finally wholly 
rejected them, so that at length 
they disappeared from every stage 
in Italy. The position of Court 
librettist at Vienna became a source 
of contempt and hatred when na- 
tional liberty and independence 
were once more sighed for. The 
feebleness of Metastasio’s own na- 
ture, when once known to the 
public, raised against his works a 
suspicion of effeminate hypocrisy ; 
in short, the causes of his true 
greatness, of his deserved fame, be- 
came in time the causes of neglect 
and scorn, both totally undeserved 
and perfectly unintelligible—neglect 
and scorn which will last till criti- 
cism shall have taught us that a 
mean man may be a greater poet 
than a noble one, and that a faulty 
product of a whole time and nation 
is more valuable than a faultless 
fabric of eclectic refinement. 


I 
One evening in the summer or 
winter, no one remembers which, 
of the year 1709, two wearers of 
the grave black cloak of priests and 
scholars, the Abate Gian Vincenzo 
Gravina, of Hellenistic and legal 
fame, and famous also for his revo- 
lution in the Arcadian Academy, 
and his friend the satirist and critic 
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Lorenzini, were strolling about in the 
heart of Rome, when they perceived 
a crowd collected in the Piazza dei 
Cesarini, between the bridge of 
S. Angelo and the Farnese Palace. 
On approaching, they found that the 
people were collected round a little 
boy, who, perched upon a curbstone, 
was singing extemporary verses, 
The child was pretty, his voice was 
beautiful, the verses followed each 
other with singular facility. Gra- 
vina and Lorenzini remained stand- 
ing and listened, and were more 
and more astonished at the ease and 
grace of the improvisation. The 
boy, on his part, perceiving the 
scholarly gentlemen who had joined 
his audience of artisans, beggars, 
and street children, turned towards 
them, and extemporised some lines 
of thanks and of excuse; thus he 
continued to sing his verses and 
they to listen. When he had ceased 
and the crowd had dispersed, the two 
literati called the boy to them, and 
asked him who he was and what he 
did. His name was Pietro Bona- 
ventura Trapassi, son of Felice 
Trapassi, druggist and macaroni 
seller in the neighbouring Via dei 
Cappellari; he was eleven years 
old, having been born on January 6, 
1698, and had two sisters and one 
brother. His father had sent him to 
a day school, where he had been 
taught reading and writing. Gra- 
vina was struck by the child, and 
bade him come next morning to 
his house in Via Giulia, over the 
Chapel of the Soffragio. Then the 
two scholars went their way, while 
the boy ran home to tell the good 
news. 

Felice Trapassi, descended from 
an honourable family of Assisi in 
Umbria, had served as a private 
in the Pope’s Guard, ostensibly 
composed of Corsicans, but recruited 
in reality among the riff-raff of all 
parts of Italy ; he had been a thrifty 
man, and onmarrying a Bolognese 
called Francesca Galasti, he had set 
up a little shop of flour, macaroni, 
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oil, drugs, tallow candles, soap, and 
that curious variety of things de- 
signated by the Romans as White 
Art. He had, by some means or 
other, probably the patronage of 
some great cook or valet, obtained 
the inestimable honour of having 
his younger son nominally carried 
to the font by the very handsome, 
dissolute, and art-loving Cardinal 
Pietro Ottoboni, nephew of a pre- 
ceding pope ; but beyond permitting 
his name to be entered in the parish 
register of SS. Lorenzo e Damaso, 
his Eminence appears to have done 
but little either for father or son. 
Felice Trapassi was therefore much 
pleased at the expectation of some 
small present which the rich and 
learned Gravina would doubtless 
make his boy. So the next morn- 
ing Pietro Trapassi was dressed in 
holiday clothes, and sent to the 
house of the great jurist and scholar. 
The Abate Gravina was still better 
pleased with the little poet, so 
pleased that either then or soon 
after he asked Felice Trapassi to 
give him the boy that he might 
educate him as his son. Gravina 
was rich, learned, and famous; his 
offer opened the way to a far higher 
career of fortune than could be 
dreamed of for his child by the ex- 
soldier and druggist: he accepted. 

This is the authorised narration 
of the strange chance which turned 
Pietro Trapassi into Pietro Meta- 
stasio, a druggist into a poet; it is 
probably not absolutely correct, but 
yet relatively true, compressing into 
one or two striking scenes what was 
certainly a matter of days and 
weeks, possibly even of months. 
The Abate Gravina, though only 
nominally a priest, was unmarried, 
his sole near relative being his old 
mother; he had a number of pupils, 
young men and boys, whom he was 
preparing for a legal or classical 
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career; it is probable that he had 
at first merely admitted Pietro 
Trapassi to some of his lessons, and 
that gradually and slowly, as the 
boy developed in undoubted talents, 
he took him into his house and 
adopted him as a son; for he like- 
wise took charge of the education 
of Felice Trapassi’s elder son Leo- 
poldo, less gifted and less insinuat- 
ing than his brother. Be it as it 
may, Pietro Trapassi had not yet 
completed his twelfth year when he 
was entirely settled in Gravina’s 
house, lodged, fed, clothed, and 
taught by the famous man. Gio- 
vanni Vincenzo Gravina was be- 
tween forty and fifty, a tall, spare, 
handsome man, prematurely bent 
avd pale from study and from dis- 
content; among the dull, bene- 
volent, cringing pedants of his day, 
he stands out almost like the ghost 
of some old humanist of the times 
of Poggio or Valla. He had the 
intense, blind, sterilising love of 
antiquity of the men of the fifteenth 
century, their boldness restrained 
by servile imitation, their scepti- 
cism, their bitterness, and their in- 
ordinate and morbid vanity; the 
people of his time, even his most 
intimate friends and warmest ad- 
mirers, thought him disagreeable 
and eccentric; the rest of the lite- 
rary world looked upon him with 
suspicion and aversion, and pas- 
quinade and calumny were showered 
on him. He hated all things mo- 
dern, and, like the Hellenists of the 
Renaissance, was discontented even 
with his own name, which he 
changed from John into Janus;' 
the name of his two pupils, the 
druggist’s sons of the Via dei Cap- 
pellari, offended him beyond mea- 
sure, and he lost no time in seeking 
a Greek equivalent or approximation 
to the plebeian and modern Trapasso. 
The substitute he hit upon was ele- 


‘ Gian is a common Italian contraction for Giovanni, especially when followed by 
such a name as Vincenzo, but that Gravina took it deliberately is evident from his 
styling himself, in his own Latin, not Johannes, but Janus, 
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gant, scholarly, sonorous, well fitted 
to become famous ; it was Metastasio. 

The name represented the fact ; 
Pietro Trapassi, the son of the Arte 
Bianca dealer, had entirely ceased 
to exist ; there remained only Pietro 
Metastasio, the adopted son of the 
greatest of Roman jurists. To the 
Via dei Cappellari the boy never 
returned except on a visit; his 
brother was permitted to be present 
at his lessons, and thus remained 
somewhat of a companion ; but from 
his father, his mother, and his sisters 
he became daily more alienated. 


He lived in a pleasant house, ate off 


Gravina’s handsome plate, studied 
out of costly books, dressed ele- 
gantly as a little priest, and asso- 
ciated with the well-born, or at 
least well-educated, lads whom 
Gravina was bringing up. He was 
taken to literary assemblies in 
the houses of nobles and prelates, 
he had the honour of improvising 
before cardinals and princesses ; he 
was handsome, bright, winning; 
everyone approved Gravina’s choice 
in adopting the little poet. His 
career lay ready mapped out; he 
would become a great scholar and 
legal authority like his master, ex- 
ercising poetry only as an elegant 
pastime; Gravina would push him 
on in the law, he would take orders, 
become auditor of the Rota, pon- 
tifical advocate, prelate, cardinal, 
who knows what ? It was a splen- 
did present and a splendid future, 
but it had its drawbacks. The 


child, taken out of the society of 


his old comrades the street boys, 
restrained by the trammels of un- 
accustomed gentility, decorum, and 
study, crammed with book pedantry 
by a protector impatient to en- 
joy the fruits of his munificence, 
stiffened in the society of literary 
celebrities and academic dignitaries, 
shown off as a poetical wonder be- 
fore every highborn or learned idiot 
who asked to hear him, was living 
in an intellectual hothouse, and 
undergoing the most intense intel- 
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lectual cultivation, in order that 
he might sooner burst into flower 
and gratify his patron’s vanity; he 
was growing into a pale, stunted, 
priggish piece of precocity, vain 
and conceited from the general ap- 
plause, timid and depressed from 
the sense that such applause was 
the price required by Gravina, who 
had adopted him mainly as a means 
of satisfying his greed for praise. 
Metastasio was declining in bodily 
and mental health, when Gravina 
was suddenly called by business to 
his native Calabria, whither he con- 
ducted his dear, precious, stunted, 
applause-obtaining pupil. Passing 
through Naples, he could not resist 
the desire of showing off Metastasio 
before the many legal and scholas- 
tic celebrities of the place, among 
whom, perhaps unnoticed, and con. 
trasting strangely with the com- 
placent and prosaic commentators 
on the Pandects and St. Thomas, 
was the great Vico, seeing dimly, 
chaotically, with the half-mad en. 
thusiasm of a prophet, that great 
field of philosophic history which 
Montesquieu and Herder were first 
to open to us. 

Before these great men, great 
men long forgotten and not worth 
remembering, Gravina made Me. 
tastasio improvise eighty stanzas 
at asitting, and then left Naples 
triumphant. But Metastasio was 
exhausted, and when they got to 
Calabria it was necessary to leave 
him there, less to study than to 
recruit his strength, under the care 
of Gravina’s cousin Gregorio Caro- 
prese, at a place called Scaléa. After 
the dark Via Ginlia, the narrow 
Roman streets, the dismal academic 
rooms, Caroprese’s house struck Me- 
tastasio as a sort of paradise ; sixty 
years later he spoke with vivid 
pleasure of the little room in which 
the breaking of the sea against the 
rocks had lulled him to sleep, 
of the boats in which he bad 
rowed about, of the boys with 
whom he had stadied, of his 
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teacher’s little dog, of the good old 
Caroprese, the’ gentle and amiable 
pedant, who would jestingly teach 
him legic and amuse him with 
optical and chemical experiments ; 
a world of study, serene and 
happy, so different from the 
dead classic world of Gravina, 
in which nothing lived save bitter 
vanity. And even Gravina had 
to relent; he had to cede to the 
remonstrances of the charming blue- 
stocking sister of Prince Pinelli di 
Sangro, of that strong, warm- 
hearted, intelligent woman, to whom, 
when she had become the Princess 
Belmonte Pignatelli, Metastasio was 
to owe so much; he forbade Meta- 
stasio ever again improvising a line, 
a great sacrifice from a man who 
had seen him improvising with 
Rolli and Perfetti, the most famous 
of extemporary poets, and had heard 
him complimented by the pomp- 
ous old humpbacked Pindar Guidi. 
Gravina also moderated the study 
of Greek and Latin, he forbade 
all scribbling of verses; he was 
beginning to see that his desire 
for immediate success might lose 
him the pleasure of his pupil’s 
final triumph, Still the life in 
Via Giulia was much the same; 
the same studies, the same academic 
amusements, the same solemn philo- 
sophic banquets, the same lectures, 
the same squabbles, innuendoes, sa- 
tires and other literary violences ; 
while Gravina grew more bent, 
more pale, more sickly, more con- 
sumed by unsatisfied vanity and bit- 
terness as his great Arcadian schism 
came to nothing, as his adherents 
abandoned him for his rivals, as 
his tragedies remained unsold at 
the booksellers’, as his satirist 
Lodovico Sergardi became fiercer 
and fiercer, and even his friend 
Martello jested blandly over poor, 
learned, intelligent, eloquent, con- 
ceited, ill-tempered Gravina’s eccen- 
tricities. Gravina was also intel- 
lectually difficult to deal with: 
broad as were some of his views, and 
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intelligent as were some of his 
criticisms, he was often narrow- 
minded, not in accordance with the 
ideas of his times, but in obedience 
to a captious character. Antiquity 
was his idol, but antiquity cramped 
and warped by his appreciation, 
antiquity rather negative than 
positive, stiff, cold, subtle, as suited 
the scholar who hated everything 
the world enjoyed, despised love, 
and scorned women, in his bitter re- 
volt from the pomp and gallantry, the 
effeminate pastoralisms of the dying 
seventeenth century ;'the Italian 
language he found weak, the Italian 
poets childish—Ariosto alone found 
grace in his eyes, Tasso he ab- 
horred and tried to annihilate by 
praising his stiff rival Trissino. 
Gravina was constitutionally in 
contradiction with his times, and 
his conceit and obstinacy rendered 
him doubly contradictory. ‘You 
must concur in every one of his 
opinions ; praise him, and he will 
love you like a son,’ wrote Martello 
about him. During Metastasio’s boy- 
hood, while Gravina looked down 
upon him in undiminished majesty, 
before he had had opportunities of 
comparing his judgments with 
those of others, and testing his 
likings by his own, while he was 
but a poor little feelingless, idealess 
scholar, Metastasio probably re- 
garded Gravina as a god: he con- 
curred in his judgments sponta- 
neously, unhesitatingly, and blindly. 
It was in this stage of his intel- 
lectual existence that Metastasio 


‘wrote his first work, the play of 


Giustino. The story is that he 
worked at it at night, fearing his 
master’s displeasure, and that 
Gravina discovered the manuscript 
only when completed ; this may be, 
but the play is written distinctly 
in Gravina’s shadow: the story is 
taken from the Italia Liberata of 
his favourite Trissino ; the action is 
so to speak none; the speeches are 
immeasurably long, pompous, and 
dull ; the choruses, the best part of 
DD 
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the performance, are painfully co- 
pied from the moralising lyrics of 
antiquity: it is a tidy patchwork, 
made up bya boy who sees only the 
shell of the antique, to whom 
Seneca is as strong as Sophocles, 
and Lucan as grand as Homer; 
awe-stricken before the Elzevir and 
Aldine classics, pleased with the 
polish and sentiment of the courtly 
French, utterly without experience 
of character and passion ; thinking 
he understands and admires merely 
because he has never felt the true 
nor seen the beautiful. Such is 
Giustino. Gravina was pleased 
with it, got it approved by his 
friends, and finally had it printed, 
probably after it had benefited by 
his revision, This was Metastasio’s 
attitude towards Gravina when still 
a boy ; did it not undergo a change 
as the boy grew into a young 
man? Did not the Armida of 
Tasso, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in some clandestine way, 
seduce him from allegiance to dull 
old Trissino? Didnot Lope andCal- 
deron, devoured in stealth, open a 
world of movement and passion 
unknown to Seneca and Gravina ? 
Did not some opera or mask 
comedy, which he saw muffled up 
and hidden in the pit ofthe Aliberti 
or Pallacorda, give him a glimpse of 
splendour and humour, of living 
art as opposed to dead erudition ? 
Did not some face he may have 
seen, some word he may have heard, 
suggest that the world contained 
other things besides Aldines and 
Elzevirs, that there was more than 
was known of by the omniscient 
Gravina ? 

Surely all this must have hap- 
pened; surely as Metastasio grew 
up, and questioned others and 
questioned himself, some doubt, 
some sneer, must have crossed his 
mind respecting his master’s dog- 
mas ; surely he must have begun to 
feel that reaction against the an- 
tique, that distrust and aversion 
of its pedant-expounded master- 
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pieces, which to the last prevented 
his seeing more than a barbarian 
in Aischylus and an obscene jester 
in Aristophanes. And then, did 
he cease to praise Gravina? did he 
concur in all he said? No, for 
Gravina loved him like a son to 
the last. When we think of Gra. 
vina’s character, of Gravina’s ideas, 
and of Metastasio’s position of 
total dependence upon him, we are 
inclined to think that the acci- 
dent which made Metastasio’s lite- 
rary greatness possible rendered 
almost inevitable the pusillanimity 
of his life: Gravina’s education 
taught Metastasio not only a hypo. 
critical love for an unlovable man, 
but a cowardly acceptance of 
opinions not his own: a great bene. 
fit may ennoble a strong nature, 
which can be both grateful and in- 
dependent; it can but degrade a 
weak character, leading it to ser- 
vility or ingratitude. 

Gravina’s worries and bitter. 
nesses, his total humiliation in his 
contest with his stupid rival, 
Crescimbini, the ill-success of his 
literary undertakings, the innuendoes 
of enemies accusing him of irre. 
ligion and what not, finally de- 
termined him to leave Rome, and 
to seek for success at Turin, 
whither he was invited by the King 
of Sardinia. But it was too late: 
his constitution was broken down, 
and he died unexpectedly, pre- 
maturely, humbling himself before 
his adversaries in his last moments, 
and regaining while dying the 
sympathies he had disdained during 
his life. To his old mother he left 
all his Neapolitan property ; to his 
beloved pupil Metastasio all the 
remainder of his considerable for- 
tune. 

Metastasio wrote off several let- 
ters, telling, in a half stilted, half 
trepidating style, the death of his 
master and his good fortune; he 
paid Gravina’s little accounts, 
arranged the legal affairs, gave the 
materials for an obituary notice to 
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one of Crescimbini’s Arcadians, 
wrote a solemn, constrained, ob- 
secure but not unpoetical elegy on 
the death of his master, and read it 
among general applause at the 
meeting of the Arcadian Academy ; 
and then, having performed his 
duties, looked round him. 

Here he was, the penniless son of 
the druggist, suddenly in possession 
of a house, furniture, much valuable 
plate, a fine library, three lucrative 
hereditary offices, several bonds of 
Neapolitan investments, the whole 
amounting to upwards of 15,000 
scudi, about 4,000]. It was a good 
fortune for a man of letters, and 
more than enough to secure a suc- 
cessful legal career. But Meta- 
stasio was only twenty; the idea of 
further drudgery displeased him; 
he had, four years previous, taken 
the minor orders requisite to hold 
ecclesiastical benefices, and he 
determined to obtain some employ- 
ment about the Pontifical Court, 
and, while waiting for it, to amuse 
himself. So Metastasio, very young, 
very handsome, very clever, entered 
the world of the frivolous, gallant, 
though ecclesiastical city. He was 
successful : he pleased everyone ; he 
was witty, tender, elegant, a poet, 
and moreover a rich one; he led 
the life of a smart secular priest, 
going to balls, theatres, villas, 
throwing his money about lavishly 
in every sort of dissipation save 
gaming, from which his placid, 
timid nature shrank. He was 
a favourite with ladies of all 
ranks, for whom he wrote such 
pretty affected pieces of gallantry 
as his canzonet, ‘Gia ride Pri- 
mavera,’ and the two graceful 
cantatas in which he offered snuff 
and chocolate to candid nymphs in 
hoops, ribbons, and long stomach- 
ers. His godfather, the handsome 
Cardinal Ottoboni, whom he so 
strangely resembled in effeminate 
good looks, introduced him to the 
great ecclesiastical world, osten- 
tatious, worldly, immoral and in- 
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sincere, in which he hoped to make 
his way by dint of smiles, flatteries, 
and bribes. 

Thus things went brilliantly in 
the midst of amusements, gallantries, 
and applause ; but the ecclesiastical 
situation was not forthcoming, and 
after a couple of years, on examin- 
ing into his finances, Metastasio 
found them in a deplorable con- 
dition. The hope of a sinecure 
was gone with the money that 
could buy it; the certainty of 
steady advancement in the law 
had been trifled away in idleness ; 
friends and protectors vanished, 
creditors began to rise up, flirta- 
tions became subjects of jealousy ; 
Rome grew hateful to Metastasio ; 
he was sick of dissipation, fearful 
of want, longing for change; he 
sold the house, plate, and most of 
the books, and set off for Naples, 
Gravina’s home and the home of 
legal pursuits; poor, but deter- 
mined to work, somewhere in the 
year 1720. 

As he had received only the 
beginning of a legal profession from 
Gravina, Metastasio apprenticed 
himself to a distinguished Nea- 
politan lawyer, called Castagnola, 
as whose clerk he began to work. 
This Castagnola was a hard, sen- 
sible man of business ; he had heard 
of Metastasio’s idle life in Rome, 
of his reputation as a drawing-room 
poet; he probably expected but 
little real work from the young 
man, and, by way of keeping him 
to his studies, he extorted a 
promise that he should completely 
abstain from any reading or writing 
of verses. Metastasio, afraid of 
poverty, tried to follow his employ- 
er’s advice; but a little poetry he 
did write, probably behind his 
back, a canzonet to the pretty 
young daughter of the famous 
philosopher Vico, of which Casta- 
gnola could not be expected to 
hear; and a long, grandiloquent 
poem, stately and sweetish, full of 
gods, goddesses, and little chubby 
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Cupids, after the style of the Bo- 
lognese painters, for the marriage 
of his noble patroness the Princess 
Pinelli di Sangro with Prince Bel- 
monte Pignatelli, a necessary piece 
of civility of which the gruff lawyer 
could not possibly complain. Meta- 
stasio did not like hard work, he 
did not like the law, he did not like 
his employer ; his temperament re- 
quired light and elegant work, and 
pleasant, easy-mannered people ; 
still, he continued, for although 
lazy and self-indulgent, he was the 
most prudent, the most excessively 
prudent, of men. 

One day in the year 1722, a ser- 
vant of the Viceroy of Naples, 
Prince Borghese of Sulmona, brings 
word that his Most Illustrious Ex- 
cellency desires to speak with the 
Abate Metastasio, Clerk of the 
Advocate Castagnola. Metastasio, in 
an agony of surprise and curiosity, 
hurries to the Viceroy’s palace and 
waits for the mysterious communi- 
cation. The Viceroy appears, re- 
eeives the young man in the most 
flattering manner, tells him that he 
has had the highest reports of his 
poetical powers, probably from the 
good Princess Belmonte and her 
family, and asks Metastasio whether 
he will undertake to write a short 
play, to be sung on the birthday of 
the wife of the Emperor Charles 
VI., then still King of Naples and 
Sicily. 

Metastasio is taken aback, hesi- 
tates; he has, it is true, written 
several such pieces in his days of 
prosperity in Rome, the Galatea, the 
Endymion, and others; he feels 
that he can succeed ; but he has had 
experience of the vanity of 2 poeti- 
cal career. He fears to displease his 
employer, Castagnola, by so fla- 
grantly breaking his promise ; he 
dreads being dragged from his dull 
but solid profession into the unlu- 
crative, demoralising habit of writ- 
ing verses. He would like to accept, 
but dares not. The Viceroy in- 
quires into the reasons of his hesi- 
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tation; the young man, emboldened 
by this condescension, explains his 
dilemma. Is that all? In that case 
all is well; his Excellency gives 
him his solemn word that not a 
living soul, not even the composer, 
the performers, no, not even the 
printer, shall know the authorship 
of the proposed piece; Metastasio 
may go and obey his request with 
perfect tranquillity of mind. So 
Metastasio takes his leave and goes 
home. During the daytime he 
copies in Castagnola’s office, and 
only at night, when the sulky, un- 
poetical lawyer is asleep, does he 
venture to work at the play. At 
length it is finished. Metastasio 
carries it to the Viceroy, and re- 
ceives from him fresh protestations 
of secrecy and two hundred ducats ; 
and then awaits, hidden and safe in 
his legal den, the reception of his 
work by the public. 


II 


Merastasio’s new work, The Gar- 
dens of the Hesperides, was what 
people in those days called aserenata: 
a sort of dramatic cantata destined 
to celebrate a marriage or a birth, 
a sort of poetical decoration for a 
grand entertainment. When, in 
the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the opera was first transported 
on to a public stage, the serenata 
remained in the palace, as the 
oratorio did in the cloister, the two 
minor developments of the musical 
pageant of which the opera was the 
highest, most altered form. While 
the opera, represented on a large 
theatre before every class of society, 
required a distinct dramatic action, 
well-defined characters and situa- 
tions, and above all rapidity of 
movement; the serenata, only half 
acted, and sometimes not acted at 
all, in a hall or on a terrace, before 
an assembly of great folk coming 
from a wedding, and waiting fora 
ball or a supper, remained what the 
earliest melodrama had been, a tissue 
of long speeches, of refined con- 
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ceits, of florid descriptions, like the 
pastorals of Tasso and Guarini, and 
the masks of our own Elizabethan 
and Jacobian poets. While the 
opera turned to account all the 
heroic deeds, great loves, great 
murders of antiquity, the serenata 
required only the slightest mytho- 
logical theme. In the opera Orestes 
was torn by remorse, Cleopatra 
stormed and imprecated, Cesar 
strutted and bullied, Greek queens 
calumniated their step-sons and Per- 
sian satraps poisoned their kings, 
on the bare boards, before the 
roughly daubed scenes ; in the sere- 
nata Galatea and Proserpine, Endy- 
mion and Paris, sauntered about 
placid like shades in Elysium, sweet 
and dapper like china shepherds 
and shepherdesses, grandiloquent 
like dedicatory letters, among the 
real shrubs and flowers in a palace, 
among the trimmed hedges and triton 
fountains of a garden, a sort of well- 
bred, languishing, love-sick Olympus 
come to entertain the greatest folk 
in the country with their conceits 
and their roulades, their cooings and 
their cadenzas. Metastasio’s sere- 
nata is a serenatu like every other, 
only much better. Venus and 
Adonis glide about in the gardens 
of the Hesperides, something be- 
tween the flabby, chalky divinities 
of Guido and Albani and the pe- 
ruked and furbelowed heroes and 
heroines of an heroic ballet ; they sigh 
and weep, and smile and glow, in 
phrases borrowed from Aminta and 
the Pastor Fido; they move in a 
pastoral world made up of recollec- 
tions of Theocritus and Virgil, and 
impressions of formal, artificially 
sweet French gardens; they are at 
once unnatural and lumbering like 
a decorative stucco, and finikingly 
finished like a fan-painting ; they 
are among the latest products of the 
dying seventeenth century, the cen- 
tury of nepotism, of conceits, and of 
Bernini, when art has fallen to the 
level of upholstery, and poetry has 
sunk to the level of dedication 
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writing. Still the Orti Esperidi 
has great merit: beneath the up- 
holsterer there is an artist—beneath 
the dedication writer, a poet; the 
play is good in as far as a bad 
style will permit it. And good it 
was found by the audience, who 
heard this graceful nonsense accom- 
panied by the solemn, manly music 
of the early eighteenth century, so 
drolly unconscious of the discrepancy ; 
better still did it seem to those who 
read the book, prettily ornamented 
with barrocco vignettes ; the verse 
was so good, so clear, so elegant in 
that time of slovenly inflation, there 
was so unmistakable a poetry in 
the midst of the conventional 
flourishes, that people began to talk 
about it and to ask who was the 
author. The composer asked, the 
actors and actresses asked, the noble 
ladies and gentlemen asked; but 
the Viceroy kept his promise, and 
it was of no avail. The mystery in- 
creased the general curiosity ; every 
one tried to discover the author; 
some wrote to the Custode Generale 
d’Arcadia, but he knew no more 
than they; it was all in vain. The 
most curious of all these curious 
people was Signora Marianna 
Benti, wife of Signor Domenico 
Bulgarelli, commonly called La 
Romanina, who had sung the part 
of Venus in the mysterious play. 
She had been particularly struck 
with the piece, and had piqued her- 
self on discovering the author. She 
made inquiries in all quarters; she 
threw money about freely; at 
length she found a clue to the 
secret: a servant of the Viceroy in- 
formed her that a certain young 
man, a Clerk of the lawyer Casta- 
gnola, had had several private in- 
terviews with the Viceroy just at 
the time that the performance was 
proposed, that he had moreover sent 
to the palace various rolls of manu- 
cript at the very moment that the 
play began to be learnt. The Roma- 
nina immediately commissioned a 
friend, who knew Castagnola, to 
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obtain her a piece of his clerk’s 
handwriting, while she, on her side, 
borrowed from the printer the manu- 
script of the play; comparing the 
two manuscripts, and putting facts 
together, the ingenious and pertina- 
cious lady ascertained to her com- 
plete satisfaction that the author of 
the Gardens of the Hesperides was 
in short no other than the Abatino 
Metastasio. But she was not satis- 
fied ; her final triumph required that 
the fact should be confirmed by the 
author himself. So she induced 
some friends to take an opportunity 
of bringing Metastasio to her house 
without letting him suspect her 
discovery. 

Signora Marianna Bulgarelli, com- 
monly called La Romanina, was not 
only one of the most famous Italian 
actresses and singers, but was well 
known as a singularly respectable, 
well-educated, and intelligent wo- 
man, whose house was an intellec- 
tual centre. Metastasio, therefore, 
could not resist the invitation. He 
was taken to one of the Romanina’s 
receptions, which were crowded 
with poets, composers, singers, law- 
yers, travellers, and the more intel- 
ligent nobles. She was no longer 
young, and had never been beauti- 
ful, but she was dignified yet lively, 
insinuating and clever, one of those 
women who, without inspiring love, 
can gain a great ascendency over 
an intellectual man, by the strength 
of their will and the warmth of their 
sympathies. She received Meta- 
stasio with every degree of courtesy, 
made him feel very happy, and then 
suddenly asked him whether he 
was or was not the author of the 
Orti Esperidi; the question was so 
unexpected and so direct that Me- 
tastasio was forced to confess that 
he was. The Romanina had gained 
her point; now that her curiosity was 
satisfied, she might have ceased to 
care about the poet. But Metastasio 
had pleased her; he was young, hand- 
some, soft-mannered, and clever ; 
and perhaps the very effeminacy, 
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the absence of strength of character, 
which was written in his fair, smil- 
ing face, rendered him attractive to 
her. She bade him return to her 
house, and he did so, finding him. 
self for the first time in his right 
element. But the Romanina, much 
as she got to like Metastasio, had, 
by her thoughtless curiosity, put 
him into a dangerous position. 
In a few hours all Naples knew 
who was the author of the serenata ; 
and the Advocate Castagnola heard 
it but too early. He was a hard 
and imperious man, and took Meta- 
stasio’s breach of faith and subse- 
quent dissimulation all the more ill 
that he had not before doubted of 
his implicit obedience. Of the 
serenata he did not condescend to 
speak, but began to treat his clerk 
with the most insulting gruffness. 
Metastasio cowered before his un- 
spoken anger, and waited that it 
should consume itself, while he re- 
sumed his work with greater assi- 
duity, and treated his employer 
with greater deference than ever. 
But the lawyer became daily more 
unpleasant, and his house intoler- 
able to Metastasio; in the evening 
he would go to the Romanina’s re- 
ceptions, and seek consolation in 
the literary and musical company 
around her, but after some time 
Castagnola’s ill-will and desire to 
get rid of him grew too strong to 
be borne. Metastasio appeared at 
the Romanina’s depressed and dis- 
consolate; she and her husband, 
whom we see only as her shadow, 
pressed him to say what ailed him, 
and the poor fellow, utterly broken 
spirited, told the story of his pro- 
mise, of its violation, and of Cas- 
tagnola’s wrath. Perhaps the Ro- 
manina was sorry, perhaps she was 
glad; at all events it was evident 
that her indiscretion had been the 
proximate cause of Metastasio’s los- 
ing his employer’s good-will, and 
finally his employment also. Her 
advice was decided : ‘Leave that de- 
testable Castagnola; there are lots 
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of other lawyers in Naples ; another 
employer will soon be found ; mean- 
while, get out of his house as soon 
as possible, and come to mine till 
you be settled.’ The obedient hus- 
band re-echoed her energetic invi- 
tation. Metastasio hated Casta- 
gnola’s office, he liked the Roma- 
nina’s drawing-room: the offer was 
in itself too tempting; the deter- 
mined temper of his friend entirely 
broke through any resistance on the 
part of his prudence. Metastasio 
was weak, ceding to people with 
strong likings and dislikings when- 
ever fear, stronger than any human 
will, did not commend him to 
resist by means of flight. The 
Romanina did not give him time 
to hesitate, but despatched her 
husband to Castagnola’s to see that 
Metastasio took his leave, and to 
have his luggage instantly trans- 
ported to her own house. So, 
shielded by Signor Domenico Bul- 
garelli, Metastasio faced the furious 
Castagnola, and meekly departed 
from the lawyer’s hated habitation. 

Once fairly established at the 
Bulgarellis’, Metastasio seems to 
have forgotten all about the neces- 
sity of finding another legal em- 
ployer, or, at least, to have post- 
poned the matter indefinitely. For 
the moment he was comfortable and 
happy ; the Romanina could afford 
to support him for awhile, and nei- 
ther she nor her husband was in any 
hurry to get rid of him; he could 
on his side earn a little by writing 
more serenatas and more bridal 
compositions, now that the Orti 
Esperidi had given him a name. 
All was well. The Romanina, no 
longer young, childless, fast coming 
to the close of her professional 
career, centred upon him all the 
energetic interest, all the passionate 
affection of her intense nature; that 
she did so was her pride, and she 
disdained to hide it. Some people 
smiled and whispered at this adop- 
tion of a young and handsome man 
by a woman herself not old nor 
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ugly ; but to their innuendoes neither 
she, nor her husband, nor Meta- 
stasio would give any attention ; 
that he was her lover, she scorned 
to disprove, she to whom he was 
more than a brother, more than a 
son, asuddenly found object of an in- 
tense and headstrong devotion such 
as other women of her character 
have given to some political or 
social object. Her strength and 
breadth of character strengthened 
and widened, at least for the time, 
the timid and narrow character of 
Metastasio; her generosity enno- 
bled as that of Gravina had de- 
based him, because the one was 
noble and the other mean. She 
was a large-minded woman, strongly 
educated, with clear ideas—best of 
all, with strong sympathies; she 
matured Metastasio’s mind, and 
raised it above the pastoral insipidi- 
ties which had been his admira- 
tion. She was a great, simple, 
masterly singer, above all a grand 
actress: in her Metastasio first saw 
the incarnation of the artistic work 
which was allotted to him; in her 
society he was first led into the 
world of art in which he was to 
create. Round the Romanina cen- 
tred that great musical life which 
existed at Naples and Venice in the 
early eighteenth century. It was a 
very different world from those 
hitherto seen by Metastasio; from 
the crabbed, wooden decrepitude 
of the world of erudition, from the 
hopeless, formal ossification of the 
world of plastic art, from the arti- 
ficial and sterile exuberance of the 
world of poetry. Many things, 
blighted by the great catastrophe of 
the sixteenth century, had faded 
away during the seventeenth, and 
died grotesquely at the beginning of 
the eighteenth—erudition, painting, 
sculpture, lyric and epic poetry; 
but some things, dormant in the 
Renaissance, had quickened and 
grown unnoticed during the great 
lethargy of theseventeenth century : 
Italian tragedy, Italian comedy, and 
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above all, Italian music. And now 
music arose, in its first fresh life, 
as painting had done in the days of 
Ghirlandaio, Mantegna, and Sig- 
norelli, grand in its very adolescent 
roughness, charming in its very im- 
maturity, magnificent in its concen- 
trated, not yet unfolded strength. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century music had no past, only a 
rich present and a richer future ; it 
had none of the academic classicali- 
ties of the effete plastic arts, no 
models, no rules, no pedants, no 
originals, no threadbare inheritance 
of importance, nothing false or 
borrowed. Its artists were simple, 
earnest, cheerful; not dreaming of 
artistic dignity, conscientious, self- 
unconscious workmen, as _ have 
been the artists of every liv- 
ing art. Despised by the academic 
painters with their mouths full 
of classic forms and their brains 
empty of thought, despised by the 
erudite poets who revived Pindar 
and Anacreon by means of scissors 
and gum-pot, perhaps they were a 
little awe-stricken before the dig- 
nified dotage of other arts, and half 
ashamed of their infatuation for 
their own adolescent, unrecognised 
art, but satisfied with themselves, 
happy in the obscure consciousness 
that they were alive, the art and 
themselves, and that the same life 
filled those who listened when they 
played or sang. Such were these 
musicians upon whom we now look 
back as upon primeval giants. And 
Metastasio met them, sympathised 
with them, was infected with the 
life of their art and put it into his. 
We may picture to ourselves those 
musical gatherings in the Bulga- 
rellis’ house : the two or three bleak 
rooms furnished in the heavy Italian 
imitation of the heavy Louis XIV., 
red and black and gold, the 
flourishy Flemish prints on the 
walls, the dim mirrors set in dim 
glass, Metastasio’s solemn little 
eollection of parchment - bound 
classics in a corner, the tables 
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covered with the nicknacks of the 
great actress’s admirers and with 
her new friend’s books and papers ; 
the whole pale with the light of the 
wax candles and drowsy with the 
scent of the fading nosegays brought 
back from the theatre; the rooms 
filled with a motley, noisy crowd of 
old composers, in solemn perukes 
and beribboned shoes, of dapper 
literary priestlets redolent of berga- 
mot and sonnets, of shy young com- 
posers conscious of threadbare coats 
and unappreciated genius, of youths 
foreign and queer come from the 
Marches, from Bologna, nay from 
Germany and Spain, to study music; 
of beautiful actresses in long em- 
broidered stomachers and cushioned 
hair, of comic actors, Scaramuccias 
and Coviellos, only just stripped of 
their parti-coloured garb and black 
masks ; a loud-spoken, jovial world, 
jabbering Neapolitan and gesticu- 
lating terribly, halfserious and fierce, 
half light and buffoonish, always 
moving, acting, performing, over- 
flowing with rough artisticlife. And 
inthe midst of them, moving rapidly 
from group to group, made room 
for respectfully by all, the ener- 
getic yet almost regal Romanina, 
intensely interested about every- 
thing and everyone, constantly active 
about something, encouraging, re- 
primanding, ordering about, assign- 
ing to each his business, as befits 
the queen of that world. Yes, we can 
see her moving about in her rustling 
brocade and trailing velvet, going 
from the great singer lolling about 
the harpsichord, his fat, sentimental 
face half hid in his curly wig and 
lace frill, one fat, bejewelled hand 
thrust into his satin doublet, the 
other playing with his music roll, 
accustomed to be adored, and wait- 
ing dawdlingly for adoration, an 
affected puppy when speaking, a 
grand and inspired artist when 
singing ; from him to some obscure 
fair-haired young man, stammering 
broken Italian with German ab- 
surdity, sent to Naples by the 
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King of Poland, called perchance 
Adolf Hasse, and ten years later, 
by these Italians, who are now 
grimacing at him, ‘the dear, the 
adorable Saxon ;’ and from him the 
Romanina will go up to the great 
Alessandro Scarlatti, father of the 
Neapolitan school, old, gouty, and 
occasionally peevish ; she will bend 
over his arm-chair, asking after his 
beautiful, sweet-voiced daughter 
Flamminia, after his son Domenico, 
great on the harpsichord, now at 
Rome or at Venice; she will make 
him feel happy and almost young 
again. She will lead up to him a 
grave, handsome man, in patrician 
black, introduce him to the old 
master as his Excellency Sig- 
nor Benedetto Marcello, a great 
dilettante and composer from 
Venice, and the noble will bow 
humbly before the plebeian, as a 
pupil before a master. Then she 
will dive into the crowd of young 
students of the Conservatorio, ex- 
change a word, hurried but earnest, 
with the impetuous but gentle 
Leonardo Leo, with the sedate, 
scholarly Durante, with the smart 
and fiery Vinci, till she finds the 
burly, sarcastic Porpora, greatest 
of cantata composers and singing 
masters, and will ask him jestingly 
whether he is satisfied with his new 
pupil, the Abate Metastasio. The 
Abate Metastasio, handsomer and 
brighter beneath her glance, laughs 
and vows he will sell all his bene- 
fices and turn primo tenore and 
make a fortune. The Romanina 
leaves them and turns towards a boy 
of sixteen or seventeen, too tall to 
be hidden behind the stumpy Por- 
pora, struggles with his shyness, 
drags him along on her arm in 
affected gravity to the harpsichord, 
pins him down, all blushing and 
protesting, and cries out that since 
he cannot be got to sing alone, he 
must sing with her. She strikes a 
few notes and sings, while all be- 
come breathless, the boy hesitat- 
ingly beginning, till, seeing him 
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absorbed in the performance, her 
own dexterous voice completely 
drowned by the immense splendour 
of his, the Romanina stops and lets 
him run on alone in endless intri- 
cate passages, unconscious of the 
crowd, till at length he is inter- 
rupted by the universal shout of 
admiration, ‘Bravo, Farinello!’ 
Metastasio jumps up, runs to the 
harpsichord, seizes hold of the boy, 
and cries, ‘I am honoured by this 
applause ; we belong to each other, 
we are fellow pupils, twins, born 
together for the world, you in song, 
I in verse. Remember it in later 
years, adorable twin brother! ’ 
From the men who met at the 
Romanina’s house, from Scarlatti, 
Porpora, Leo, Durante, from the 
many great singers whose names are 
now forgotten, from the very medio- 
crities of that musical world, Meta- 
stasio learned his place in art, 
learned to co-operate in what, to 
the enlightened and cultured of the 
day,probably seemed amere huge, in- 
congruous monster, at best butasort 
of sublime puppet-show, but what 
was in reality the real artistic form, 
musical and dramatic, slowly elabo- 
rated by the whole Italian people, 
the assemblage of the finest gifts of a 
whole civilisation, the masterpiece of 
the eighteenth century as the chrys- 
elephantine colossus was of anti- 
quity; in which these were indeed 
unsightly frames of wood and gro- 
tesque clamps of iron and trumpery 
additions in stucco, but which was 
yet in the main of dun gold and 
creamy ivory, and was formed in 
dignity and loveliness—the opera. 
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THE opera was a necessary product 
of Italy ; it existed in germ in the 
very essence of the Italian lan- 
guage; it developed by the very 
pressure of Italian culture. True 
tragedy, as it existed in England 
and in Spain, was perhaps impos- 
sible in Italy, with a language 
which naturally took musical in- 
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flexions, and with a people who 
naturally sought for artistic plea- 
sure. The language fell into regu- 
lar cadences hostile to the flactu- 
ating accent of emotion ; the people 
desired definite and artificial forms 
incompatible with the upheavings 
and wrenchings of tragic action. 
The Italians wrote and acted many 
a tragedy, from the medieval 
Ezzelino of Mussato down to the 
Merope of Maffei; but these trage- 
dies were works of imitation, due 
to the feeling that what had been 
done by the ancients must needs 
be repeated by the moderns; they 
were not the product of a national 
craving which insisted on being 
satisfied. They were written, per- 
formed, applauded, and published, 
one after the other in rapid succes- 
sion, but they never called into 
existence a permanent stage ; they 
were the works and entertainment 
of academies and erudite courts; the 
people outside neither desired nor 
noticed them. Construct them with 
the utmost care, write them with 
the greatest eloquence, declaim them 
with the ‘greatest intelligence, it 
was all useless; neither the verse 
of Poliziano and Tasso, nor the 
skilful recitations of academic actors, 
nor the ingenious stage mechanisms 
of Peruzzi and Palladio, could make 
tragedy a real necessity, a real 
pleasure to the Italians. Human- 
ists and erudite courtiers might be 
faintly interested in such perform- 
ances, but the townsfolk cared only 
for their carnival mummers, gods, 
goddesses, virtues, shoemakers and 
pastrycooks, singing dialogued 
couplets on their cars; and the 
peasantry cared only for their 
maggio actors, for their raw lads 
chanting on stages of planks and 
bed sheets the stories of saints 
and paladins;—nay, even the very 
courts themselves, when not ham- 
pered by learned advisers, cared 
only for their pompous, anomalous 
festivals, in which knights fought 
for enchanted ladies, sirens and 
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tritons swam across villa ponds, 
and Flemish or Flemish-taught 
musiciaps sang madrigals inside the 
flanks of cardboard monsters. Thus, 
on the part of the burghers, the 
peasants, and the nobles, we see the 
desire for an artistic form far more 
artificial than the mere recited 
tragedy ; this form, this fusion of 
drama, music, and scenic effect, 
will be crudely elaborated by the 
upper classes, saturated with hu- 
manism and false chivalry, a weak 
and uncouth anomaly, with not 
much vitality in it ; but once born, 
once seen, it will be eagerly grasped 
by the people at large, it will be 
vivified by popular feeling, and it 
will develop in fair growth as a 
product of the whole nation. The 
opera is not the court pageant, not 
the street mummery, not the vil- 
lage play; it is the court pageant 
developed and transformed by the 
influence of those classes whose 
vague hankerings find their imper- 
fect expression in the street mum- 
mery as seen in the carnival song, 
and the village play as exemplified 
in the maggio. 

In the second half of the six- 
teenth century, while the plastic 
art of the Renaissance is dying 
away in decorative imbecility, music 
becomes an ever more important 
accessory in the festivities of courts, 
music which, during the century 
dividing Josquin from Palestrina, 
has attained to a partial but in 
itself wondrous perfection; a per- 
fection of symmetrical design and 
interwoven colour like that of the 
limited but subtly finished art of the 
East. At the magnificent wedding 
of the Grand Duke Francesco dei 
Medici with Bianca Cappello, there 
were, together with tournaments, 
pageants, verse reciting, and scenic 
shows, long musical performances, 
complicated pieces set in learned con- 
trapuntic mazes by Strozzi and Peri, 
sung by men and boys trained as 
carefully as those for whom Pales- 
trina was composing in Rome. A 
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few years later, at other court 
feasts, we meet music even more 
developed ; choruses sung to pas- 
torals like those of Tasso and 
Guarini, players and singers on the 
stage sitting round the harpsichord, 
viol, lute, and fife in hand, as we 
see them in the concert pictures of 
Niccold Abati and Leonello Spada. 
And in one of these pictures a 
musician has left the harpsichord 
and is pacing the boards, plumed 
hat in hand, with solemn ges- 
ture. Is he reciting, or is he sing- 
ing? Is this a rudimentary opera, 
or merely a play interlarded with 
concerts? This is the ever recur- 
ring question concerning the mixed 
performances, dramatic and mu- 
sical, which took place in the late 
sixteenth century. We are told 
that there was music, we see that 
there was declamation; but were 
the two separated and merely juxta- 
posed, or had they already amal- 
gamated? Were those verses merely 
spoken and those choruses only sung, 
or had the first timid modulations 
been noted under the single, de- 
claimed parts? The plays with 
Harlequin and Pantaloon with which 
Orazio Vecchi amused the Lombard 
cities, the pastorals written by 
Rinnuccini for the marriage of 
Henri IV., are still of this anoma- 
lous sort. And the indecision is 
inevitable; the music must have 
been limited to the choruses until 
slowly, imperceptibly, the single 
parts had disentangled and sepa- 
rated themselves from the great 
woof of harmony, which, until the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, existed alone in its balanced 
complication. For during the 
Middle Ages music had been but 
@ unison, a faintly rhythmical, 
almost formless chant ; and during 
the Renaissance, while in the hands 
of the great Flemish and Hispano- 
Flemish composers, of whom Pales- 
trina and Gabrielli were the last, 
though Italian representatives, music 
existed only as a harmonic struc- 
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ture, as a sheaf of wondrously 
combined sounds, learned, sub- 
lime, wonderful, but unindividual, 
unemotional, unmelodic and un- 
rhythmic. When this sheaf of har- 
mony had been perfected and handed 
over from the erudite North to the 
artistic South, it was gradually, 
timidly loosened; the Italians 
severed and extracted one part 
from the other, made the separate 
parts—unheard-of wonder !—stand 
alone, in trepidating awkwardness, 
but stand alone, individual, inde- 
pendent, freed from the association 
which stiffened and weighed them 
down, free to develop individually, 
to become one of the two great 
divisions of modern music: noted 
declamation or melody, recitative 
or air. 

Men had wished to enjoy that 
music which they had heard in 
palace and church, in their own 
house; they had sung one of the 
parts of those splendid combina- 
tions of sounds, and had sought 
for the other ones on their viol, 
their lute, their virginal, trying to 
reconstruct the great vocal fabric. 
But they had destroyed it; this 
single human voice would not let 
itself be bound together with the 
voice of the wood and of the string 
as it had been fettered with the 
other human voices; it leaped up, 
broke loose, and giddily followed 
its own course, a strange, wild 
course, from which it returned, 
trembling and terrified, seeking 
the shelter of the instruments. But 
independence once tasted was 
never forgotten; the single voice 
had learned the existence of a 
world of music whose doors had 
been closed to the compact har- 
monic groups, it had learned that 
it had the strength to move and 
work by itself. Henceforward the 
single voice is the main musical 
interest: to train it for long sus- 
tained quiescence, for rapid move- 
ment, becomes the work of the 
age, of the seventeenth century, 
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which is to music as the fifteenth 
century had been to painting: the 
century of innovation, of awkward- 
ness, of timid grace, of over-bold 
attempt, the predecessor of perfec- 
tion. The instruments have be- 
come the servants of this new 
master of the art, of this individual 
voice : they must prepare its advent, 
wait for it, sustain it, give it time 
for repose, receive it back after its 
triumphant journeyings. But what 
shall this liberated voice do? Shall 
it travel in regular and cunning 
mazes, in definite and _ perfect 
circles and arabesques, or shall it 
follow boldly in the free, varying 
steps of the spoken word? Shall 
it sing or shall it declaim? At 
first and for a long time the answer 
is difficult: it does both and nei- 
ther. Accustomed but little to its 
liberty, uncertain of its powers, 
uncertain of what is in store, it 
feebly attempts both to sing and to 
declaim; nay, sometimes, in its 
foolishness, it tries to imitate its 
servants the violins and fifes ; worst 
of all, it still seeks safety in the 
shadow of its servitude, and would 
when free do what it did when im- 
prisoned in its harmonic shackles. 
The song or air, the melody, in 
short, necessarily originated in the 
attempt to reproduce with one 
voice what had hitherto been done 
by several; the recitative necessa- 
rily suggested itself simultaneously, 
for as one singer left the chorus 
and sang alone, it naturally oc- 
curred that he might sing the 
verses intended for one part, and 
as the blank verse of this narrative 
or dramatic part neither suggested 
rhythm nor definite shape, it was 
noted in a sort of approximation to 
the speaking tone. The story 
goes that recitative, as this noted 
declamation came to be called, was 
invented by certain Florentine 


gentlemen, the poet Rinnuccini, the 
composers Peri and Caccini, who 
met in the house of a Bardi, Count 
of Vernio, to discuss the music to 
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which the ancients had sung their 
choruses: instead of reproducing 
ancient tragedy, they invented 
modern opera. It may be so, but 
as music had long been on the stage, 
although only as chorus, theattempt 
to reduce the inflexions of the 
speaking voice within musical limits 
must have been made all over Italy 
atthe end of the sixteenth century, 
independently and simultaneously, 
because the same causes prevailed 
everywhere. But for a long while 
there is, strictly speaking, neither 
recitative nor air: the poetry 
is written without sufficient dis- 
tinction of metre, the instrumental 
part is still too rudimentary, the 
voice still too untrained. There 
is neither enough melody norenough 
declamation ; musical form and pro- 
sody are alike confused, and even 
in the works of Monteverde, the 
greatest Italian composer of the early 
seventeenth century, we can scarce- 
ly distinguish the music which 
can be sung from the music which 
must be recited. His setting of 
Rinnuccini’s lament of Ariadne on 
Naxos contains, in its rich and 
pathetic modulations, the germ of 
the great art of the Pergolesis and 
Jommellis; but we cannot define it 
as either air or recitative: it is not 
un air, because it is too unsteady 
inrhythm, toounadmitting of a real, 
formal accompaniment; it is nota 
recitative, because it reproduces 
too little of the inflexions and punc- 
tuations of speech to be freely 
declaimed. 

But this double product of the 
enfrarchisement of the single voice, 
recitative and air, confused and rude 
though it was, was at once recog- 
nised and fostered by the Italian 
people. The musical drama almost 
banishes the recited pastoral off 
the court stages; it penetrates into 
church and cloister in the form 
of oratorio, it is dragged about from 
town to town on the cart of Pietro 
della Valle, Thespis fashion ; instead 
of chapels, we now begin to hear of 
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singers. Milton and Evelyn, tra- 
velling in Italy about 1630, meet 
everywhere great virtwosi, Leonora 
Baroni (the heroine of Milton’s 
Latin verses), Lauro Vettori, Bal- 
dassare Ferri, artists trained from 
their earliest childhood, and whom 
the whole nation honours with 
poems, flowers, presents, and trium- 
phal processions. Meanwhile, on 
all sides, theatres have sprung 
up, at Fano, at Parma, at Venice, 
at Rome, very different from the 
little theatres hitherto erected in 
palace halls: immense stages, fit 
for the most magnificent scenic dis- 
plays; immense houses, in which 
the voice resounds as it never did 
ina church; galleries on galleries, 
capable of holding thousands of 
spectators ; for now the whole na- 
tion, nobles, merchants, artisans, 
gondoliers and lazzaroni, have dis- 
covered what they want, and insist 
upon being admitted. 

But this rapid development is 
necessarily very unequal, anomal- 
ous; this musical drama, which 
the Italians have instinctively called 
‘ the work,’ gives scope to too many 
and various arts: the already ma- 
tured arts, architecture, mechanic 
and pantomimic art, obtain more 
than their due share from the yet 
imperfect arts, poetry and music. 
The plays are ill constructed, un- 
certain mixtures of the historical 
and the mythological, patchworks 
of lyric verbosities and cold con- 
ceits, interlarded with stupid mask- 
buffooneries; the music is still 
awkward and unfinished: timidly 
modulated, ill punctuated, frigid 
recitative ; imperfectly rhythmical, 
ponderous, indefinite melody; ac- 
companiment added at random, 
without perception of its real place 
and power; the singers are rather 
coarse and over-exuberant, fond of 
rough vocal gymnastics, with but 
little care of general effect or of finish. 
On the other hand, the remains of 
the pageant art of the Renaissance 
crowd the stage: there are nothing 
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but continual changes of scenery, 
immense displays of horses, camels, 
elephants, armies; transformations 
into wild beasts, into birds, into 
plants; enchanted palaces rising 
out of the ground or dissolving 
into thin air; chariots drawh by 
winged serpents, heroes carried off 
on the backs of dragons ; Tartarus, 
Elysium, Chaos, nay, as in}Beverini’s 
opera at Venice, nothing short of 
the Creation of the Universe. This 
was the condition of the opera 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when (a suggestive fact) 
the Cavalier Bernini, the Michel- 
angelo of Barrocco art, built a 
theatre, painted the scenes, hewed 
the statues, wrote the play, com- 
posed the music, and sang and 
acted the principal part himself; 
when flourished Carissimi, the 
striver after elaborate simplicity— 
Cesti and Cavalli, sweet and pathe- 
tic in their very constrainedness ; 
when Italy, which had long been 
ceasing to impose artistic fashions 
on the world, gave Europe her last 
artistic creation, made it recognise 
her latest supremacy—the supre- 
macy in music. Mazarin had intro- 
duced the opera into France, with 
Italian words, Italian music, and 
Italian singers ; but the French soon 
rebelled from foreign domination, 
had plays constructed on the then 
existing Italian model by the cox- 
combical, pastoral, sugary Quinault ; 
music composed in the Italian style 
by Lully and Lalande, and singers 
trained according to Italian rules; 
an attempt to be at once imitating 
and original, pupils and masters, 
which speedily ended in turning 
the French opera, words, music, 
and performance, into a European 
laughing stock. The opera had 
early been carried to Germany; 
Schiitz and Staden had tried to 
Teutonise it even in the days of 
Monteverde, but the attempt failed 
in monotonous, allegorical, contra- 
puntic frigidness, little suited to 
the coarse German middle classes ; 
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but the Italian opera, with Italian 
poets, Italian or Italian-taught 
composers, and Italian singers, took 
root in every one of the Frenchified 
German courts. At Vienna, an 
Italian court poet was kept ex- 
pressly to furnish libretti; at Dres- 
den, Munich, and Hanover the best 
Italian music could be heard; even 
at Teutonic Berlin a great singer 
and composer, Pistocchi, was kept, 
although his music accompanied 
the movements, not of real actors, 
but of waxworks; even the Arch- 
bishop Moritz von Thun, prince of 
the little medieval Salzburg, had 
an opera called Arminio performed 
at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as we learned from the soiled 
MS. lying on his Eminence’s beau- 
tifully inlaid ebony and ivory harp- 
sichord, silent for nearly two hun- 
dred years. Italian singers and 
compositions began to be imported 
into England in the days of Charles 
IL., Davenant and Purcell attempt- 
ing to do in English what Quinault 
and Lully were doing in French; 
and the opera, first of mixed lan- 

age (Niccolini singing Italian 
and Mrs. Toffts English), but finally 
entirely Italian, was definitely esta- 
blished in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The opera was recognised as a pro- 
duction of Italy, and a production 
for which all the other nations 
were clamorous. 

Meanwhile, as the seventeenth 
century drew to a close, music, in 
the hands of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
of Bononcini and of Pistocchi, was 
rapidly maturing: melody was so- 
lidifying into strong, clear forms, 
recitative was expanding and grow- 
ing bolder and more elastic; ac- 
companiment was becoming fuller, 
more meaning, taking a certain 
reciprocal importance ; singing was 
developing in wonderful perfection, 
perfection of superb delicacy and 
vigour. And as music moved, so 
the poetry to which it was to be 
linked had to move also, and before 
their growing importance scenic 
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shows and mimic performance were 
to give way. Silvio Stampiglia, 
Court poet of Leopold I., and 
Domenico David, Venetian play- 
wright, began to disband the 
transformations, the enchantments, 
and other shows of the old opera ; 
to turn out Harlequin and Panta- 
loon ; to eschew flimsy mythology 
for serious historic subjects; to 
give to their opera texts the pro- 
portions and dignity of tragedies; 
while at the same time the com. 
posers began to require less rhetoric 
and more passion for their recita- 
tives, more simplicity and metrical 
clearness for the airs; and the 
singers began to insist upon being 
given the place and the work due 
to their respective voice and impor- 
tance. Thus, little by little, thanks 
to the pressure of the public, to the 
conflicting claim of authors, com- 
posers, and singers, the opera was 
moulded into a definite shape, as we 
first see it in the hands of the first 
true opera poet, of the predecessor 
of Metastasio, the Venetian Candiot 
Apostolo Zeno. 

The literary activity of Apostolo 
Zeno, who was born in 1668 and 
died in 1750, was mainly during 
the last years of the seventeenth 
and the first of the eighteenth 
centuries, while occupying the post 
of Poeta Cesareo or Imperial Opera 
Poet to Joseph I. and Charles VI. 
He was a very learned man, a 
philologist and antiquary, accord- 
ing to the ideas of those days; 
poetical gifts, in the sense of fancy 
and metrical talent, he had next to 
none ; and no power of conceiving 
character; but he had great in- 
stinct for the dramatic, for well- 
tightened action, for simple plot, 
for effective scenes; what he con- 
ceived, he executed firmly, strongly, 
without losing time in rhetoric and 
pathos, sketching rapidly, clearly, 
harshly, with much ease and evi- 
dent satisfaction in his rough, curt 
work. Pathetic speeches or even 
avowedly pathetic scenes heignored, 
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interesting and moving the audi- 
ence rather by the tragic earnest- 
ness, the very hard decisiveness of 
the situations. A forgotten writer, 
left even in the eighteenth century 
merely to patchers-up of libretti, 
never read by the public, and now 
found only on the shelves of public 
libraries, yet when read giving an 
impression of power, of solid art, 
reminding you somewhat, at once 
for worse and for better, of Cor- 
neille ; a man with littletoplease and 
amuse, but occasionally, as in his 
Incio Papirio, with something that 
rivets and impresses. Though no 
poet, and no pretence to being one ; 
though dry, cold, hard, inharmoni- 
ous, and freely plagiarising, Apo- 
stolo Zeno is what the Trissinos and 
Cinthios, the Contis and Maffeis, 
the whole herd of Italian tragic 
writers were not, a true artist, 
because, unlike them, he is working 
at a living and national art. Zeno 
did not give the melodrama its 
shape, he merely compressed it 
firmly into the form required by 
the development of music; he 
merely defined the necessary ten- 
dencies which had begun to exist 
with the very birth of the opera. 
The opera, as elaborated by 
Apostolo Zeno and perfected by 
Metastasio, is not a classical pro- 
duction like the French and Italian 
tragedy, constructed according to 
supposed Aristotelian precepts and 
in avowed imitation of the antique : 
it is, in the same sense as the plays 
of Shakespeare and Calderon, a ro- 
mantic product, born unnoticed by 
the learned and suffered to grow up 
unmolested by them, and only given 
an outer semblance of classic cor- 
rectness when already fully and 
individually developed. It is the 
double product of the musical revolu- 
tion of theearly seventeenth century, 
melody and noted declamation, 
woven into dramatic shape with the 
addition of scenic display; these 
three items, melody, recitative, and 
mimetic and mechanical show, are 
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its three originally most important 
parts; poetry is thought of only 
later, and must bend to suit them. 
The opera is first for the ears and 
eyes, and only subsequently for the 
reasoning faculties. It is the expo- 
sition, or the supposed exposition, of 
a story by means of music, and 
action and scenery ; words and their 
recitation (the staple of the pseudo- 
Greek drama) are added only from 
the necessity of defining the story 
and giving words to the music. The 
words, therefore, are such as the 
scenic display, above all asthe music, 
requires them. Now how do they 
require them? What dramatic 
forms do they elaborate? In the 
very first place the scenic part en- 
tirely rejects the famous unity of 
place: the object of the mechanician 
1s to change the scene as often as 
he possibly can, so that the poet 
has to satisfy Aristotle’s commen- 
tators (if he care to satisfy them at 
all) by the shallow excuse that ‘ the 
various places are all sufficiently near 
each other to be gone to and from 
in the course of twenty-four hours.’ 
This violation of the unity of place 
carries with it a real, although not 
avowed, violation of the unity of 
time, and this unavowed violation 
of the unity of time induces an un- 
blushing violation of the unity of 
action. For as the scene keeps shift- 
ing, and the actors appear now in a 
wood, now in a palace, now in a tem- 
ple, there is absolutely nothing to 
tell the audience whether the scene 
in the wood takes place the same 
day, week, month, or even year, as 
the scene in the palace; and as 
there is thus no perception of limits 
of time, as no one clearly knows 
when the various actions take place, 
there ceases to be any objection to 
introducing half a dozen various 
actions interwoven with each other, 
plots, counterplots, murders, re- 
morse, vengeance, mistakes, recog- 
nitions, complications enough for 
years and years of human life. 
Thus, instead of a correct tragedy 
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according to Aristotelian precepts, 
we obtain an exceedingly loose 
and complicated play virtually set- 
ting all three unities at defiance. 
And since so many plots and events 
are compressed into one piece, since 
the action is not one, but none in 
particular, why not give up the 
Aristotelian canon of going from 
good to bad and bad to worse, why 
not satisfy the noble lords and 
ladies assembled to celebrate a wed- 
ding or birthday, and thecitizensand 
artisans come to enjoy their Car- 
nival or Ascension amusement, and 
neither at all wishing to be mo- 
ralised—why not satisfy their crav- 
ing for pleasant impressions by 
making the play progress from bad 
to better, or at all events wind 
up cheerfully? Why not? Here, 
then, is another piece of corrupt 
heresy: happy endings are substi- 
tuted for dismal ones, even as in the 
harrowing Measure for Measure and 
the ferocious Fuenteovejuna of Lope 
de Vega. 

Thus far the necessity of the 
scenic display has forced the opera 
out of the old pseudo-classic groove ; 
the requirements of the music will 
push it into full romaniic eccen- 
tricity, and the claims of the per- 
formers will give it the finishing 
touches needed to make it what the 
good critics oftheeighteenth century 
called it—a monster, seductive or 
ridiculous. The music which de- 
veloped on the stage was reducible 
to two forms, recitative and air. 
Besides the noted declamation, the 
one-voiced melody, there existed, 
until the full development of rhythm 
and instrumentation in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, only one really distinct musi- 
cal form, the fugue or madrigal, 
inherited from the sixteenth 
century. For in default of that 
general rhythmical movement which 
could swing along the various parts, 
and of that instrumental mixture 
which could solder them together, 
as in the concerted pieces of the 
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time of Paisiello, Cimarosa, and 
Mozart, there was no choice except 
between letting one part (or one 
chord, as in the choruses, where 
all the voices move together at 
regular intervals) move alone, 
or making two or more parts 
move together by that system of 
reciprocal balancing and pushing 
invented by the cunning harmony 
of the Renaissance, and brought to 
perfection in the fugued choruses of 
Handel and Bach, in the fugued 
duets and trios of Marcello and 
Pergolesi. But the opera had from 
the earliest rejected the fugued con- 
certed piece as too formal, too scien- 
tific, too difficult of execution, and 
too deadening of action on the 
stage ; so until the appearance of the 
rhythmical or symphony-like con- 
certed piece of the late eighteenth 
century it entirely dispensed with 
concerted music, which was left to 
the church or the room. There 
was as yet no way of making seve- 
ral voices sing together in a manner 
not unfit for the drama, so the 
voices were left to sing each in turn, 
and to meet only in recitative, ex- 
cept in the case of the simple chord- 
like chorus and in that of the duet, 
which was merely two airs juxta- 
posed and crossing each other at 
one or two points, two voices singing 
mainly alone, and only for a short 
time at the third or fifth. So the 
musical elements were virtually 
recitative and air. 

Obviously the recitative was used 
in all scenes of action, altercation, 
and fluctuating feeling, for it was 
free, changing, impetuous as con- 
flicting emotion; obviously, also, 
the air was used when a person was 
left to speak alone, or when a feeling 
had become perfectly homogeneous, 
for it was single-voiced, consistent, 
and defined as the ruling emotion 
of an individual. The bulk of the 
play, therefore—the whole action, 
the whole friction of characters and 
collision of interests, all that makes 
the piece move on—is given up to 
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recitative; the superadded pieces, 
the lyrical similes, the solitary out- 
pourings of feeling, all that is sta- 
tionary in the play, all this is the 
domain of melody. Their functions 
are defined and separate ; their re- 
quirements are distinct, and their 
influence opposed. 

The recitative, the approximative 
noting of the speaking tones, the 
musical expanding and ennobling 
of speech, requires, first of all, that 
speech be speech, and chooses, 
therefore, that poetical form which 
is most like prose, freest, least ham- 
pered by metre and rhyme, richest 
in various combinations of phrase, 
in long, short, broken, sustained 
periods—blank verse. And of this 
blank verse recitative requires 
that it be clear, to the point, 
chary of involutions which per- 
plex the musician, hostile to set 
phrases, to figures of rhetoric, to 
oratorical lengthiness, to far-fetched 
graces, which condemn him to 
monotony of modulation because 
they are monotonous in spoken 
expression. Various, brief, clear, 
simple, abrupt, passionate, such is 
the blank verse which is required 
for recitative ; no oratorical splen- 
dour, no stilted majesty: Seneca 
and Seneca’s Italian imitators, the 
French poets who made Augustus 
and Athaliah speak like Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, are here no longer 
models; the librettist must strike 
out a new path, pushed onwards by 
the musician. 

These are the requirements of 
recitative ; those of melody are still 
greater. In the first place melody 
absolutely requires lyric metres, 
metres totally unlike that of the 
recitative—short, regular lines, rich 
in rhythm and rhyme, strongly 
marked, compressed into the most 
definite shape ; strophes which both 
as wholes and as parts shall sug- 
gest well-marked musical phrases. 
And these short lyrics must be as 
lyrical as possible. They must be 
as absolutely homogeneous in feel- 
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ing as is the music in plan; they 
must be worked up into arabesques 
to correspond with those of the 
voice; they must move towards a 
climax like the melodies to which 
they are set; they must, in their 
briefness, contain lines, half-lines, 
epithets, ejaculations, which the 
composer can detach, displace, and 
repeat and re-repeat as often as 
the melody may require; they 
must consist of metaphors, of 
similes which may be dwelt on, 
brought round again in new forms, 
which may suggest some imita- 
tive accompaniment, some par- 
ticular vocal grace ; above all, they 
must be manifold, offering the com- 
poser as many different rhythms, as 
many different moods and shades 
of mood, as possible ; they must be 
by turns solemn and long-stepped, 
sighing and pathetic, tripping and 
cheerful, abrupt and passionate, 
brief or lengthy, in order that every 
sort of melodic form may be dis- 
played. The lyrists of the Middle 
Ages and of the sixteenth century, 
the Petrarchists and followers of 
Bembo and Tasso, with their mo- 
notonous tinkle of sonnets, their 
vague, languid, turgid drawl of 
canzoni, can teach the librettist 
nothing; the ancients, with their 
curt metres, but their convoluted, 
inextricable sentences, can teach 
but little: the librettist must again 
follow his own devices, under the 
directions of the exacting composer. 

The scenic mechanician has forced 
the vpera into being a play without 
real unity of time, place, action, 
or plot—an eccentric performance, 
crowding together all manner of 
events, and ready to move from bad 
to good as easily as from good to 
bad ; the recitative has forced it to 
put all the action into blank verse, 
simple, uninvolved, curt, varying, 
impetuous, passionate, unoratorical, 
and unlyrical; melody has forced 
it to interlard this blank verse with 
lyric strophes of intensely lyrical 
feeling and form, strongly marked, 
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singable, metaphorical, various as 
various can be in metre and style. 
The opera is already a monster, set- 
ting Aristotle, Trissino, and Castel- 
vetro at defiance ; romantic, mixing 
blank verse and rhyme, dramatic 
and lyric, plain-spoken and meta- 
phorical. Thus far we have seen the 
influence of the decorator and the 
composer on the poet, an influence 
which drives him to distraction, 
makes him violate all rules, and, 
instead of a worthless piece of 
imitation, makes him create a new 
style, homogeneous and natural. 
There is yet another influence, that 
of the performers. 

These performers are singers; 
they are, first of all, so many voices 
of various pitch, which have been 
trained from infancy to every sort 
of vocal gymnastics ; whose respec- 
tive importance is a purely musical 
one. A natural law of music makes 
the highest pitched voice invariably 
the most important; the singer 
with the highest voice, therefore, 
is inevitably the principal per- 
former. Now, the highest voice 
necessarily suggests relative youth ; 
the principal part is, consequently, 
almost always that of a youth. 
And the emotions proper to youth, 
and best suited to high-pitched 
voices, are the tender ones; the 
hero and heroine are, therefore, in- 
variably in love, love passionate, 
melancholy or solemn, but love of 
some sort; the harsher passions 
being left to the lower voices, so 
that ambition, patriotism, ven- 
geance, and such like, fall to the 
inferior performers, and become 
subordinate to that main love in- 
terest as the lower voices are sub- 
ordinate to the upper. The t 
has thus to ietlee to the i: 


? In 1796 Cimarosa wrote his beautiful 
Sografi. The play is absolutely modelled on Corneille’s tragedy, without any additions 


or omissions. But who is the principal performer? 


sister, as in Corneille? 


[March 


most youthful characters and feel- 
ings, and to make love and the 
misfortunes of lovers the chief in- 
terest of his play. In this the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who 
understood dramatic love only as 
a family virtue or a family crime, 
the love of Alcestis or the love of 
Phzedra (both too monotonous, the 
one in resignation, the other in 
fury, to give full scope to music), 
can be of little help; nor can their 
Italian imitators, still less the 
French dramatists, to whom young 
people are most often puppets, 
like Sévére in Polyeucte, Curiace 
in Les Horaces,? Xipharés in Mith- 
ridate, and Aricie in Phédre, and for 
whom love is a mere insipid stuffing 
and bolstering for more: violent and 
tremendous passion ; the Spaniards, 
with their jealous husbands, seduced 
maidens, duennas, and poignards, as 
in Lope’s play about the Infanta 
Dionysia, and Calderon’s Alcade of 
Zalamea, are almost equally use- 
less. The poet who has created 
Romeo and Jessica, Imogen and 
Helena, is unknown to the Ita- 
lian librettist of the eighteenth 
century: the development of 
youthful character, the develop- 
ment of love interest and story, 
must be done by himself unas- 
sisted. Further, the singers are 
voices; they are easily fatigued, 
and when fatigued are worthless ; 
they insist upon having their parts 
distributed in a way to equalise the 
work, Again, being voices trained 
to various cunning artifices, they 
insist on displaying them all; each 
principal part requires at least four 
airs of four distinct characters: a 
graceful, easy air, but not easy to 
sing (aria di mezzo carattere), a 
pathetic air (cantabile), a speaking 


Orazie Curiazi to a text of the comedian 


Horatius, the murderer of his 


No; Curiatius, who in Corneille is a mere doll ; and why? 


because Curiatius having to sing love duets with Orazia, must be, according to the habit 
of the day, the soprano, while Horatius must be the tenor, and consequently less 


important. 
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or dramatically active air (aria 
parlante), and a passionate, florid 
air (aria di bravura). The inferior 
parts are not on any account to 
get anything as interesting as the 
superior parts, and they are to get 
less, the ultima parte getting only 
one air, and that insignificant. 
Two airs of the same metre and 
character must not succeed each 
other, and two performers having 
the same sort of voice must not be 
made to sing in succession; claims 
in reality extremely moderate and 
rational, but which the writers of 
the eighteenth century declared 
monstrous, and which, while taking 
the opera more out of the mould 
of the tragedy, completed it by 
balancing and co-ordinating its 
parts. 

Such was the musical drama of the 
early eighteenth century ; a thing 
born of scenic displays and con- 
certs, cherished for a century by 
the whole nation, moulded into a 
romantic, wholly original shape, by 
the requirements of scenery, music, 
and singing. Such it was, defined 
and regular in form, in the last days 
of the reign of the too much for- 
gotten Apostolo Zeno ; an original, 
elegant, well-balanced, dignified, and 
wholly national form of art. The 
music to which it was linked was 
in high perfection, a perfection of 
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solemnity, of heroic strength and 
grandeur, of ample and impetuous 
recitative, of majestic and solemn 
melody; the music of Lotti, of 
Handel, of Caldara, of Marcello, 
of the great composers of the first 
quarter of the last century. The 
singers who performed it were 
deeply scientific, trained in the 
schools of Pistocchi and Scarlatti, 
supreme in graduated and sustained 
solemnity, in powerful and well- 
marked rapidity; magnificent in 
broad and dignified recitative ; 
those heroically strong contraltos 
and solemn sweet sopranos for 
whom Handel composed his Ri- 
naldo, his Giulio O8csare, his 
Admeto, his Flavio; among them 
superb actors and actresses, sta- 
tuesquely fine in gesture, like Vit- 
toria Tesi, the Romanina, Senesino, 
Carestini, and that Cav. Niccolino 
of whom Steele said that his ges- 
tures were as noble as those of an 
antique, and Addison, in the days 
of Betterton, that he wished all 
English actors would take him as 
a model, 

Well-balanced, strong, solemn, 
heroic, is this opera of Zeno, of 
Caldara, of Handel; in these quali- 
ties it can go no farther. Let it 
be perfect. Metastasio, Pergolesi, 
Leo, Jommelli may arise. 


Vernon LEE. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HAMLET DIFFICULTY. 


Y friend P.W. in his query 
last month made a little slip of 

the pen in saying that editors and 
commentators had not touched the 
puzzle of Soliloquy versus Ghost ; 
he doubtless meant to say not 
touched it to any effect, for I am sure 
he knew very well that Theobald and 
Coleridge, as well as many others, 
have pointed to it. Theobald has 
a long note, the gist of which is 
this: ‘We are to take notice that 
Shakespeare brings his ghost only 
from a middle state or local purga- 
tory, a prison-house as he makes 
his spirit call it, where he was 
doomed, for a term only, to expiate 
his sins of nature. By the undis- 
covered country he may perhaps 
mean that last and eternal residence 
of souls in a state of full bliss or 
misery, which spirits in a middle 
state could not be acquainted with 
or explain.’ On this Coleridge 
exclaims (Notes and Lectures), ‘O 
miserable defender! If it be 
necessary to remove the apparent 
contradiction—if it be not rather 
a great beauty—surely, it were easy 
to say, that no traveller returns 
to this world as to his home, or 
abiding-place.’ Certainly it were 
easy to say this, but not so easy 
to accept it as a tolerable explana- 
tion. The real difficulty is that 
Hamlet is speculating on death and 
asking himself whether it may not 
be an eternal sleep—‘ no more,’ and 
at the same time entirely forgets 
the solemn Apparition which might 
be supposed branded on his memory. 
Whether he came back to the 
world for ten minutes or for ten 
ears, the return of the Murdered 
ing would be a fact highly 
needful to take into account—im- 
possible, one thinks, to leave out of 
account in his son’s speculations on 
a future state. Pity that Coleridge 


did not develop this hint that the 
omission may possibly be a great 
beanty. One can only guess: his 
meaning perhaps to be that it is 
characteristic of Hamlet to be so 
absorbed in his own meditations 
and musings as to forget for the 
time even so recent and tremendous 
an external incident as the inter- 
view with the Ghost. The Prince 
reverts in this mood to his old 
mental habits, and loses himself in 
a mist of his own thoughts. 

Other explanations can be sug- 
gested, but they are all more or less 
far-fetched; and I must confess 
that I agree with P. W. in finding 
Hamlet’s great central soliloquy 
to be dramatically indefensible. 
Perhaps the truth is—if it be not 
treason to hint it—that our mighty 
dramatist was at times imperially 
careless, sometimes even in a de- 
tail of drawing in the delineation 
of mental movement. Look at 
the way in which the catastrophe in 
Hamlet is brought about: the plot 
of Claudius and gallant Laertes to 
murder the popular Prince with a 
poisoned foil in a friendly fencing- 
match, without exciting suspicion. 
Schiller, Goethe said, never knew 
how to get done: Shakespeare was 
not so; he got done through thick 
and thin, always took care above all 
to make a good acting play, in- 
cluded an astounding number of 
grand and subtle things, and let 
many inconsistencies pass. His book 
is an ocean, but not equally deep 
everywhere. 


w.P. 


[Nore.—After the above, several inter- 
esting communications reached us on the 
same subject (by N.C., H.B., C.K.L.), 
but, unfortunately, we had no more room, 
and must beg those gentlemen to accept 
our thanks.—Epb.]} 





